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O.    NORMAN,   raiNTER,  MAtDKN    LANE,  COTENT  OARDEH. 


TO 


HENRY    HALLAM,    ESQ. 


I  AM  induced  by  the  friendship  which  has  subsisted 
between  us  near  half  a  century,  to  inscribe  these  pages 
to  you,  who  will  fiilly  appreciate  any  merit  they  may 
contain,  and  be  disposed  to  look  kindly  on  their  defects. 
The  historical  treatise  is  the  result  of  the  researches  I 
made  to  collect  the  materials  for^the  poem,  which  was 
begun  many  years  ago,  and,  having  been  some  time 
completed,  has  remained  in  my  desk  receiving  occasional 
corrections  and  additions.  It  is  not  without  some  natural 
anxiety,  that  I  commit  it  under  your  auspices,  as  a 
favourite  ofipring,  which  has  been  sedulously  educated, 
to  the  judgment  of  those,  who  will  look  upon  it,  not 
perhaps  with  greater  critical  severity  than  I  have  applied 
to  it  in  the  process  of  its  correction,  but  without  those 
feelings  of  paternal  regard,  which  must  have  an  undue 
tendency  to  reconcile  me  to  its  faults  and  deficiencies. 
I  am  well  aware  that  my  countrymen  have  lately  con- 
ceived a  great  distaste  for  poetry,  with  which  they  seem 
to   have   been   satiated;    and   perhaps    I  vainly  flatter 
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myself,  that  the  general  historical  truth  of  the  poem 
may  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  light  a  little  different 
from  mere  works  of  imagination ;  and,  although  I  may 
be  disappointed  in  the  fiope  that  it  contains  passages 
calculated  to  direct  the  emotions  of  the  mind  to  the 
true  comforts  of  reli^on,  at  least  it  contains  nothing 
that  will  not  tend  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  The 
foundation  of  the  pagan  empire  of  Rome  vras  the  noble 
subject  of  the  ^neid.  That  which  I  have  chosen  is 
the  firm  establishment  of  Christianity  by  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  mighty  attempt  of  Attila  to  found  a  ne^ 
Antichristian  dynasty  upon  the  wreck  of  the  temporal 
power  of  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  1200  years, 
to  which  its  duration  had  been  limited  by  the  fore- 
bodings of  the  heathens.  The  grandeur  of  the  subject 
is  undeniable,  and  the  deep  consolations  of  Christianity 
^ve  it  an  advantage  over  any  heathen  materials,  how- 
ever I  may  have  &iled  in  treating  it. 

Believe  me  ever, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

Spofforth,  March  23i  1837. 
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OR 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


A  POEM. 


PREFACE. 


The  general  coarse  of  this  poem  conforms  with 
historical  truth  and  fabulous  traditions.  Tlie  reiqipari- 
tion,  however,  on  the  field  of  Chalons  of  the  deer,  which 
led  the  Huns  into  Europe,  is  not  founded  on  tradition, 
and  Hacon  is  a  fictitious  person.  The  abduction  of  the 
wife  of  Alberon  by  the  Romans  is  only  thus  far  sup- 
ported by  history,  that  the  bride  of  some  distinguished 
person,  whose  nuptials  Clodion  was  celebrating,  was 
carried  ofi*  by  them,  and  Alberon  was  perhaps  not  the 
bridegroom.  The  subsequent  adventures  of  the  lady 
are  imaginary.  The  character  of  Cypriauus  b  invented, 
the  anecdote  attributed  to  him  in  Alexandria  being 
however  true  concerning  some  person,  whose  name  has 
not  been  preserved.  The  loves  of  Andages  and  Mycol- 
tha  are  invented,  nothing  being  recorded  concerning  her, 
except  her  parentage  and  her  marriage  with  Attila  on 
the  last  night  of  his  life.  The  termination  of  the  story 
of  Honoria  by  her  forced  marriage  does  not  rest  upon 
certain  grounds,  though  I  think  the  expressions  of 
Priscus  evidently  point  to  some  such  impediment  to  her 
marriage  with  Attila  having  been  devised,  thou^  it 
is  barely  possible  that  the  objection  that  she  had  been 
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given  to  another  man   might   have   reference    to  her 
previous  incontinence.     Her  repentance  is  supplied  by 
me,  history  being  silent  concerning  the  close  of  her  life. 
The  names  of  Ostorius  and  Lucilia  are  fictitious,  but 
not  the  sacrifice.     The  history  of  Hilda  is  conformable 
with  the  accounts  given  in  the  Scandinavian  and  Teu- 
tonic legends,  reconciling  their  difierences.     The  name 
of  Escam,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  Attila,  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Priscus,  is  applied  to  the  legends  con- 
cerning the  younger  Hilda,  who  was  his  daughter  and 
wife.    The  mutiny  of  the  heathens  in  Rome,  quelled  by 
Leo,  was  not  an  actual  occurrence  at  the  period  stated, 
but  such  a  mutiny  broke  out  with  an  attempt  to  reesta- 
blish paganism  a  few  years  before  on  the  advance  of  the 
great  army  of  Radagais  to   Florence,  and  the  same 
feelings  must  have  been  in  activity  on  the  approach  of 
Attila.     I  hope  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  filled  up  the 
outline  with  nothing  repugnant  to  truth  and  tradition ; 
but  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  have  not  shackled  my 
ima^nation  too  much,  by  the  desire  to  adhere  to  them 
as  closely  as  practicable.     I  trust  that  nothing  I  have 
said  concerning  the  Arians  of  the  *fifth  century  will  be 
misapplied  to  the  Unitarians,  whose  opinions  I  look  upon 
as  totally  distinct  from  the  ribaldry  of  the  Thalia  of  Arius. 
I  intend  nothing  polemic  towards  any  person  or  sect  of 
the  present  day. 
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BOOK    FIRST. 

Him  terrible  I  sing,  the  scourge  of  heaven, 

Who,  braving  the  Messiah,  with  thy  sword, 

Dread  Ariman,*  outpoured  his  Scythian  flood, 

What  time  the  empire  of  Quirinus  old 

Quaked  from  the  base ;  for  even  then  its  years  S 

Were  ended,  and  the  breathless  nations  look'd 

For  who  upon  the  seven  eternal  hills 

Should  sit  enthroned  with  might ;  and,  in  God's  house 

Blaspheming  the  Most  High,  with  impious  pomp 

IMsplay  himself  as  God.     Night's  shadow  sank  l( 

On  Catalaunum,-!-  and  the  dreary  waste 

Red  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  that  confused 

LjiT  oo  its  bosom  weltering.     The  sound 

Of  conflict  was  o'erpast,  the  shock  of  all 

Whum  Earth  could  send  from  her  remotest  bounds,     \t 

Heathen  or  faithful ;  from  thy  hundred  mouths 

That  feed  the  Caspian  with  Uiphcan  snows. 

Huge  Volga !  from  famed  Hypanis,  that  once 

Cradled  the  Hun  ;  from  all  the  countless  realms 

Between  Imaud  and  that  utmost  strand,  2< 

'  Are*,  uT  Arpiuiiiniot,  iu  latin  Man,  tlie  war^guil.  t  Chalom 
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,Where  columns  of  Herculean  rock  confront 

The  blown  Atlantic ;  Roman,  Goth,  and  Hun, 

And  Scythian  strength  of  chivalry,  that  tread 

The  cold  Codanian*  shore,  or  what  far  lands 

Inhospitable  drink  Cimmerian  floods,  25 

Francs,  Saxons,  Suevic  and  Sarmatian  chiefs. 

And  who  from  green  Armorica  or  Spain 

FlockM  to  the  work  of  death.     Arduous  it  were 

To  scan  the  tribes,  different  of  faith  and  mien. 

Upon  the  waste  of  Catalaunum  heap'd  30 

In  undistinguished  wreck.     Within  his  camp 

Stood  Attila  unbroken,  undisma/d 

By  that  disastrous  hour,  his  pagan  host 

Beneath  unnumbered  banners  mustering. 

Various  and  many-tongued ;  in  this  agreed,  35 

Firm  trust  on  him  their  leader,  him  revered 

E'en  as  a  Crod;  with  courage  desperate, 

That  little  heeded  life,  and  by  reverse 

Unshaken.     O'er  that  field,  where  battle's  din 

Had  seem'd  a  voice  from  Erebus,  now  reign'd  40 

Stem  silence ;  save  where  moans  of  agony 

Came  on  the  night-breeze,  or  the  howl  of  wolves 

From  Ardenne  gathering  to  their  loathsome  feast 

Made  the  deep  stillness  horrible.     Around 

Flamed  beacons,  lighted  by  the  wary  Francs,  45 

Whom  Merov'eus  of  the  flowing  hair 

Marshaird  against  the  invader.     On  the  south, 

Flank'd  by  victorious  Goths,  the  middle  post 

Held  princely  Sangiban,  of  dubious  faith. 

With  his  brave  Alans.     Sorely  had  they  rued  50 

*  The  Codani  dwelt  by  the  Baltic.    There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  the  name  Dane  there  before  the  reign  of  Attila. 
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leadei's  taint,  exposed  that  fatal  day 
In  the  red  front  of  conflict.     On  the  left, 
Cain[Mng  aloof,  and  'scaped  from  that  fierce  heat, 
Wherewith  Gepidian  Arderic  had  press'd 
His  legions,  parted  from  the  central  host,  55 

Aetius  watch'd  the  slippery  tide  of  war. 
Lord  of  Rome's  strength.     He  from  thy  tottering  walls, 
Aurelia,*  dogg'd  the  Hun,  what  time  thy  towers 
Shook  crumbling  to  the  stroke  of  engines  huge, 
And,  in  the  breach,  already  swarm'd  the  foe,  60 

And  steel  met  steel,  and  clashing  bucklers  broke, 
And  matrons  shriek'd :  while  Anianus  stood 
High  on  the  battlement,  in  flowing  robes 
Pontiflcal,  and  stretch'd  his  arms  to  heaven ; 
Hlien,  as  he  pra/d,  a  dim  and  distant  cloud  65 

Obscured  the  pale  horizon ;  on  it  roU'd 
Cbthing  with  dust  the  desolated  plain. 
**The  aid  of  God  T'  the  Christian  pontiff" cried; 
**  The  aid  of  God  V*  from  every  tremulous  tongue 
Rang  to  the  citadel ;  and  the  misty  shroud,  70 

Thrown  backward  by  the  gusty  breeze,  displayed 
Rome's  eagles,  with  thy  bright  auxiliar  host, 
Theodoric,  and  all  the  banded  South. 
From  that  portentous  hour  the  sullen  Hun, 
Sweeping  the  realms  of  France,  roU'd  back  the  tide     75 
Of  hb  fell  myriads ;  not  in  rout,  or  fear. 
But  wary,  unappall'd,  so  to  o'erthrow 
The  rash  pursuer;  till  on  Chalons'  plain 
His  vaunt  was  staid.     Unscathed  Rome's  army  stands ; 
But  where  art  thou,  illustrious  Goth,  supreme  80 

From  beautiful  Tolosa,  that  beholds 
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Pine-clad  Cebennae  and  the  snowy  ridge 

Of  Pyrenean  hills,  to  the  Roman  walls 

Of  Arelas,  and  Rhone's  impetuous  wave  ! 

Baptized  Theodoric  !  whose  conquering*  sire  85 

Clombe  the  Tarpeian,  but  with  alter'd  mien 

Bow'd  humbly  in  Jehovah's  shrine.     Transfix'd 

By  heathen  shafts,  and  trampled  by  the  hoofs 

Of  thy  victorious  cavalry,  thou  liest 

Upon  that  field  of  glory ;  but  the  Hun  90 

Treads  not  upon  thy  corse,  or  girds  thy  spoil. 

Ranged  in  fierce  order,  where  the  loftier  ground 

Swells  gently  from  the  plain,  the  Gothic  power 

Frowns  o'er  the  silent  champaign ;  but  anon 

Strange  sounds  of  barbarous  music,  woful  strains,        95 

And  funeral  wail  is  heard;  like  thatf  sent  up 

From  Hadadrimmon  in  Megiddo's  vale 

For  good  Josiah  dead.     That  awfiil  dirge 

Sends  forth  the  grief  of  thousands,  a  whole  host 

Hymning  their  monarch  slain.     King  of  the  West,    100 

It  cannot  rouse  thee  from  thy  gorgeous  bier  ! 

Nerveless  is  now  that  arm  which  shew'd  thy  Goths 

The  path  to  glory ;  and  the  eye,  that  oft 

Relumed  their  fainting  ardour,  dark  and  seal'd 

By  the  long  slumber.     Thou  art  as  the  dust,  105 

Which  thy  foot  trampled,  when  Tolosa's  dames       f».vL»^* 

Saw  thee  go  forth  in  bravery  to  war; 

Of  all  thy  sire  possess'd,  or  thy  sword  won. 

Thou  dost  inherit  nothing,  but  the  urn 

Where  the  worm  nestles,  and  the  voice  of  fame  110 

Which  falls  unheeded  on  the  ear  of  death. 

The  wild  lament  was  hush'd ;  and  then  a  shout. 


*  Alaric  the  Great.  f  See  Zechariah  xii.  11. 
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As  of  applauding  millions,  rent  the  sky ; 

And  thousand  torches  from  their  flaming  locks 

Cast  forth  a  lurid  glare ;  a  clang  of  arms  1 15 

With  loud  acclaim  announces  to  the  host 

The  heir  of  all  his  glory  and  estate, 

Young  Torismond,  upon  his  buckler  raised. 

Amidst  the  bristling  ranks  of  Gothic  steel. 

Thro'  Arduenna's  woods  the  echo  rang,  120 

And  blood-stain'd  Matrona's  polluted  wave 

Ran  trembling  to  the  Seine;  awhile  the  blaze 

Streamed  o'er  the  field  of  death ;  then  all  was  still, 

Horror  and  utter  darkness :  through  the  night 

Deep  silence  brooded  o'er  the  Gothic  camp.  125 

But  not  to  Attila  came  soothing  rest. 

Not  to  the  throng  of  pagan  combatants. 

That  wearied,  faint,  amazed  by  that  day's  rout. 

Presaged  worse  ruin,  desperate  overthrow. 

Breathing  revenge,  he  thro'  the  midmost  ranks  130 

Imperious  rode;  his  outstretch'd  arm  raised  high 

The  ponderous  falchion,  upon  Scythia's  plain 

Cast  by  the  fulminating  God  of  war, 

Itself  divine ;  as  shoots  the  meteor-stone 

With  hissing  speed  along  its  fiery  path  135 

Precipitate  thro'  mid  air,  by  mortals  deem'd 

Flung  from  the  moon's  Vulcanian  hills.     So  fell 

The  accursed  brand,  there  since  by  wondering  hinds 

Found  on  the  verdant  mead,  distain'd  with  blood 

Of  a  pure  heifer,  midst  unnumber'd  herds  140 

The  first,  self-ofler'd,  victim.     To  that  steel 

Bow'd  Hun  and  Tartar,  not  by  temples  graced. 

Altar  or  secret  shrine,  or  costly  dome 

Fretted  with  proud  barbaric  ornament. 
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But  in  the  barren  sod  firm-fixt  and  stark,  145 

An  horrid  Deity ;  the  type  of  him 

Whose  might  unseen,  amid  the  crash  of  arms, 

Wields  the  blind  chance  of  conquest,  flight,  and  death. 

By  Tanais  oft,  or  Rha's*  majestic  flood. 

To  that  grim  idol  rose  the  solemn  chaunt  150 

Of  nightly  adoration,  while  the  clang 

Of  armed  legions  in  their  bloody  rites 

Rang  e'en  to  Caucasus.     Now  held  aloft 

Terribly  portentous,  and  to  him  their  prince 

The  badge  of  heaven-bom  power,  the  lurid  blade       155 

Gleam'd  o'er  the  Painim  rout.     Silent  the  bands 

Adore  it;  then  thus  spoke  the  king  of  kings. 

^^  Drunken,  but  not  with  wine,  our  foemen  shout 
"  Fate-stricken  in  their  camp.     Not  Caesar's  arm, 
"  Not  Merov'eus,  or  the  Gothic  tide  160 

"  Push'd  back  our  squadrons,  but  almighty  Powers, 
"  Who  darkly  work  their  end.     Empire  is  mine 
'^  Predestined,  and  the  march  of  fate  is  sure. 
"  Low  lies  the  great  Theodoric,  while-ere 
"  Thy  vaunt,  Tolosa  !  let  the  Christian  dogs  165 

'^  Bay  near  us,  and  the  spurious  Franc  afar 
"  Bid  cressets  blaze  !  let  Rome's  sly  chieftain  prowl 
"  Round  our  defences !   In  his  eyrie  pent 
"  The  Hunnish  vulture  undismay'd  and  fresh 
"  Plumes  even  now  the  wing,  that  shall  o'ersail  170 

"  The  towers  of  Constantine,  and  those  seven  hills 
"  Where  Rome  sits  shrined  in  glory;  for  this  sword 
"  E'en  on  the  Capitol  erect  shall  stand 
''  Sprinkled  with  sacrifice,  and  Christian  gore 

*  The  ancient  name  of  the  Volga. 
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'^  Shall  froth  upon  the  hilt     Hear,  haughty  queen,    175 

"  The  curse  of  Attila  !  and  ye,  loud  mouths 

^*  Of  martial  symphony,  defiance  breathe, 

"  Pouring  the  strain,  that  cheered  to  victory 

^^  Stout  Rhuas,*  and  Balamber's  iron  heart, 

"  And  those  of  older  attribute,  who  made  180 

**  Far  Sericana  dread  the  Tanjoo's  arm  I 

"  For  not  in  vain  (I  deem)  our  fathers  burst 

"  Forth  from  their  oozy  lair;  the  glamorous  deer 

<<  Over  Maeotis  and  the  swampy  brake 

"  Not  without  fatevConducted  them."     He  spoke,       185 

And,  with  that  word,  an  universal  blast 

From  thousand  instruments  of  warlike  breath 

Gave  note  of  stem  defiance,  and  rang  forth 

Of  stirring  music  a  sonorous  peal 

From  gong  and  cymbal,  many  a  clashing  sword  190 

Resounding  to  the  buckler's  iron  orb; 

And,  midst  that  clang,  the  multitudinous  shout 

Of  all  those  uncouth  nations,  that,  erewhile 

Downcast  and  mute,  by  those  bold  words  aroused 

Breathed  new  confliction,  and  by  hate  assured  195 

Trampled  e'en  now,  beneath  the  hoofs  of  war, 

Byzantium  and  the  stately  halls  of  Rome. 

The  brazen-tongued  triumphal  symphony 
Smote  the  dark  heaven ;  all  night  that  ceaseless  din 
Bray'd  thro'  the  Hunnish  camp,  with  confident  strain  200 
Braving  the  foe.     Nor  of  secure  defence 
Lack'd  what  rude  means  might  furnish,  chariots,  wains. 
And  strength  enormous  of  scythe-armed  cars 


•  Kiijg  Rhuas  was  uncle  to  Attila  j  Balainbcr  commanded  when  they 
entered  Europe. 
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Closing  the  warlike  theatre,  and  around 

With  intermingling  wheels  and  horrent  flanks  205 

Making  firm  fence,  to  all  that  Gothic  horse 

Impenetrable,  tho'  their  necks  be  clothed 

In  thunder,  and  their  course  like  rushing  winds. 

Within,  dread  catapults  and  engines  strange ; 

Strong  front  of  opposition,  not  untried,  210 

Which,  as  a  rock,  dash'd  back  the  o'erwhelming  wave 

Of  those  impetuous  squadrons,  that  yestreen 

Bore  terror  on  their  charge  and  fiery  speed ; 

But,  midst  the  serried  rank  of  scythed  cars, 

Horseman  and  horse  in  bloody  overthrow  215 

Plunged  headlong,  and  the  tide  of  battle  tum'd ; 

While  in  mid  air,  a  sound  articulate 

Louder  than  human  (like  that  fatal  voice 

Which  once  in  Athens  broke  the  awfiil  pause 

Between  heaven's  angry  bolts,  and  made  each  hair    220 

Stand  bristling  on  the  heads  of  those  who  heard, 

CaUing  to  Hades  the  incestuous  king* 

Branded  by  fate)  with  strange  heart-withering  dread 

Appall'd  each  host ;  and  some  averr'd  a  face 

Look'd  through  the  gloomy  curtain  of  the  dusk,  225 

Upon  that  bloody  field,  from  heaven's  high  cope 

So  full  of  terror,  that  the  stoutest  hearts 

Shrank  with  dismay,  and  the  tumultuous  din 

With  all  war's  thousands  became  still  as  death. 

Thus  the  lorn  habitants  of  that  famed  town  230 

Fabled  in  Araby,  which  heard  her  doom 

Spoken  at  midnight,  when  her  sons  were  changed 

All  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  stone. 

•  (Edipus;  Bce  Soph.  (Ed.  Col. 
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Sullen  drew  back  the  assailant,  while  the  twang 

Of  Hunnish  bows  behind  that  muniment  2S5 

Shot  arrowy  sleet.     Within,  a  gorgeous  pile 

(Spoils  heap'd  on  spoils,  all  that  of  ravaged  wealth 

France  yielded)  shew'd  how  pagan  hearts  would  meet 

Fate's  worse  alternative.     Exalted  high 

Upon  that  pyramid,  with  carpets  strewn  240 

As  for  a  feast,  sat  all  the  blooming  flower 

Of  Attila's  rich  harem ;  wives  and  slaves. 

Children  and  concubines,  from  Tyrian  silk 

Breathing  perfume.     Around  them  incense  raised 

Its  precious  odours,  and  bright  standards  gleam'd,     245 

Trophy  of  days  victorious;  in  the  midst 

The  imperial  throne.     Below,  a  trusty  band. 

Stem  ministers  of  death,  with  ears  intent 

Awaited  but  the  word,  to  wrap  in  flame 

That  holocaust  of  loveliness,  fair  shapes,  250 

Which  never  insult  of  invading  foe 

Living  shall  spoil.     Each,  in  his  left  a  torch, 

Stood  girt  for  sacrifice,  with  watchful  eye, 

Guarding  the  pyre.     All  night  the  tapers  glared 

Funereal,  and  the  wail  of  women  rose.  255 

Slow  struggling  thro'  the  mist,  that  reek'd  to  heaven, 
Day  dawn'd  on  Chalons*  plain.     Faintly  it  shew'd 
Indistinct  horror,  and  the  ghastly  form 
Of  havoc  lingering  o'er  its  bloody  work. 
0  for  the  tongue  that  told,  how  once  the  fiend  260 

Over  immortal  Athens  from  his  wing 
Scatter'd  disease  and  death  !  and,  worse  than  death, 
The  living  curse  of  sunder'd  charities, 
Whereby  the  fount  of  feeling  and  love's  pulse 
Was  staid  within  thro'  dread,  and,  when  most  lack'd,  265 
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The  hospitable  mansion  sternly  closed 

Against  a  parent's  prayer,  while  corses  foul 

On  the  barr'd  threshold's  edge  lay  uninhumed, 

Exhaling  plague  !  O  for  the  voice  of  him, 

Who  drew  the  curtain  of  apocalypse,  270 

To  man  declaring  things  for  man  too  high, 

That  I  may  speak  the  horrors,  which  broke  slow 

Upon  the  sight  at  dawn  !     The  ample  field. 

Which,  but  short  hours  before,  was  redolent 

With  herbs  and  healthful  odours,  now  uptom  !a75 

By  thousand  hoofs,  batter'd  beneath  the  strength 

Of  wheels  and  horse  and  man,  a  barren  mass 

Of  dark  confusion  seem'd ;  a  trampled  waste 

Without  the  blush  of  verdure,  but  with  gore 

Distain'd,  and  steep'd  in  the  cold  dews  of  death.         280 

Thick  strewn,  and  countless,  as  those  winged  tribes, 

Which  clamoring  blacken  all  the  grassy  mead 

In  sickly  autumn,  when  the  withered  leaves 

Drift  on  the  moaning  gale,  lay  swords  and  pikes. 

Bucklers,  and  broken  cuirasses,  and  casques,  285 

Shower'd  by  the  pelting  battle,  when  it  rush'd 

With  such  hoarse  noise,  as  doth  the  foaming  surge 

Upon  some  rocky  ledge,  where  ^Eolus 

Bids  foul  winds  blow.     But  not  of  arms  alone 

Rent  fragments,  and  the  broken  orbs  of  shields  290 

Emboss'd  with  gold,  and  gorgeous  housings,  lay 

Cumbering  that  fearful  waste.     The  mind  shrinks  back 

From  the  thick-scatter'd  carnage,  the  dread  heaps 

That  late  were  living  energy  and  youth, 

Hope  emulous,  and  lofty  daring;  strength,  295 

Which,  raised  again  from  that  corrupting  sod. 

Thro'  Ardenne's  desevt  unto  utmost  Rhine 
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Might  have  spread  culture ;  thousands,  whose  blydie  voice 

Might  yet  have  caroll'd  to  the  breath  of  mom, 

Or  joy'd  the  banquet,  or  with  gifted  hand  300 

Waked  the  ecstatic  lyre,  adorning  stiU 

With  rich  diversity  of  active  powers 

Cottage  or  palace,  the  marmorean  hall's 

IVoud  masonry,  with  Roman  wealth  o'erlaid, 

Or  of  Sarmatian  hut  the  pastoral  hearth,  305 

Abode  of  love,  where  fond  remembrance  now 

Looks  sadly  over  hills  and  native  dales 

For  forms  beloved  in  vain,  which  far  away, 

Spum'd  by  the  grazed  ox,  shall  heap  the  sod 

Of  Chalons'  glebe  with  undistinguish'd  clay.  310 

Alas  !  if  erst  on  that  unhallow'd  eve 
Vihen  Kamah  quaked  with  dread,  the  deep  lament 
Of  Rachel  *  moaning  for  her  babes  appall'd 
rtmost  Judsa,  and  the  holy  banks 
Of  Jordan  unto  Syria's  frontier  bounds,  315 

What  ear,  save  Thine  to  whom  all  plaints  arise. 
Might  have  abided  the  commingling  wail 
Of  matrons  widow'd,  and  of  maids  that  day 
liereft  of  bridal  hopes !  like  those  lorn  men 
Hard  by  the  rock  of  RimmQn,f  when  the  Lord  3*20 

Smote  Benjamin  in  all  his  fenced  towns, 
N'irgin,  and  wife,  and  infiEmt  with  the  sword 


•  Mmttli.  U.  18.    Jcrem.  xxxi.  15. 

t  When  the  children  of  Beiymmin  were  destroyed  in  Oibeah,  700  men 
r«raped  anto  the  rock  of  Rimmon,  (Judges  zx.  47.)  and  the  men  of 
iflne!  had  iworn  not  to  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage ;  but 
they  «eizcd  on  400  maidens  at  Jabesli-gilead,and  completed  the  number 
of  thfir  wi%ei«  b>  taking  the  virgins  that  were  dancing  near  the  vine- 
%«rd6  at  the  lca»t  in  Shiloh.  c.  ixl.  v.  21. 
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Utterly  destroying ;  and  one  oath  restrained 

£ach  willing  fair  in  Israel ;  yet  brides 

For  them  still  bloom'd  in  Gilead,  and,  what  time       325 

The  vintage  glow'd,  in  Shiloh  danced  with  song 

Ripe  for  connubial  joys.     But  whence  for  these 

Shall  ravaged  Europe  light  the  nuptial  torch, 

Whose  hopes  have  withered  as  the  herbs,  that  bloom'd 

Odorous  yestermom  on  Chalons'  plain  I  330 

There  foes  on  foes,  friends  lay  with  icy  cheek 

Pressing  their  maim'd  companions.     On  that  field 

The  eye  might  trace  all  war's  vicissitudes 

Impress'd  in  fatal  characters ;  the  rush 

Headlong  of  flight,  and  thundering  swift  pursuit,        335 

Rescue  and  rally,  and  the  struggling  front 

Of  hard  contention.     Strewn  on  every  side 

Lay  dead  and  dying,  like  the  scattered  seed 

Cast  by  the  husbandman,  with  other  thought 

Of  unstain'd  harvest;  chariots  overthrown,  340 

Shields  cast  behind,  and  wheels,  and  sever'd  limbs, 

Rider  and  steed,  and  all  the  merciless  shower 

Of  arrows  barb'd,  strong  shafts,  and  feather'd  darts 

Winged  with  dismay.     As  when  of  Alpine  snows 

The  secret  fount  is  open'd,  and  dread  sprites,  345 

That  dwell  in  those  chrystalline  solitudes. 

Have  loosed  the  avalanche,  whose  deep-thundering  moan. 

Predicting  ruin,  on  his  couch  death-doom'd 

The  peasant  hears ;  waters  on  waters  rush 

Upt^aring  all  impediment ;  woods,  rocks,  350 

Ice  rifted  from  the  deep  coerulean  glens. 

Herds  striving  with  the  stream,  and  bleating  flocks. 

The  dwellers  of  the  dale,  with  all  of  life 

That  made  the  cottage  blithesome ;  but  erelong 
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The  floods  o'erpass;  the  ravaged  valley  lies  355 

Tranquil  and  mute  in  ruin.     So  confused 

In  awful  stillness  lay  the  battle's  wreck. 

Here  heaps  of  slain,  as  by  an  eddy  cast, 

And  hands,  which,  stiff,  still  clench'd  the  ruddy  steel, 

Shew'd  rallied  strength  and  life  sold  dearly.  There    360 

Equal  and  mingled  havoc,  where  the  tide 

Doubtful  had  paused,  whether  to  ebb  or  flow. 

Some  prone  were  cast,  some  headlong,  some  supine ; 

Others  yet  strove  with  death.     The  sallow  cheek 

Of  the  slain  Avar  press'd  the  mangled  limbs  365 

Of  yellow-haired  Sicambrian,  whose  blue  eyes 

Still  swimi  in  agony ;  Gelonic  steed 

Lay  panting  on  the  cicatrized  form 

Of  his  grim  lord,  whose  painted  brow  convulsed 

Seem'd  a  ferocious  mockery.     There,  mix'd  370 

TTie  Gretic  archer  with  the  savage  Hun, 

And  Dacian  lancers  lay,  and  sturdy  Goths 

Kerced  by  Sarmatian  pike.     There,  once  his  boast, 

TTie  Sueve's  long-flowing  hair  with  gore  besprent, 

And  Alans  stout,  in  Roman  tunic  clad,  375 

Some  of  apparel  stripped  by  coward  bands, 

That,  vulture-like,  upon  the  skirts  of  war 

Ever  hang  merciless ;  their  naked  forms 

In  death  yet  beauteous,  tho'  the  ebumean  limbs 

Blood  had  defiled.  There  some,  whom  thirst  all  night  380 

Had  parch'd,  too  feeble  from  that  fellowship 

To  drag  their  fever'd  heads,  aroused  at  dawn 

From  fearful  dreaming  to  new  hope  and  life. 

Die  rifled  by  the  hands,  whose  help  they  crave. 

Others  lie  maim'd  and  torn,  too  strong  to  die,  385 

Imploring  death.     O  for  some  friendly  aid 
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To  staunch  their  burning  wounds,  and  cool  the  lip 

Refreshed  with  water  from  an  unstain'd  spring ! 

But  that  foul  tix>op  of  plunderers,  unrestrain'd, 

Ply  their  abhorred  trade,  of  groan  or  prayer  390 

Heedless,  destroying  whom  war's  wrath  had  spared. 

Some,  phrenzied,  crawl  unto  the  brook,  which  late 

Pellucid  roll'd,  now  choked  with  slain,  and  swell'd 

By  the  heart's  blood  of  thousands ;  gore  they  quaff 

For  water,  to  allay  the  fatal  thirst  395 

Which  only  death  may  quench.     And  this,  great  God  ! 

This  is  the  field  of  glory  and  of  joy 

To  man,  the  noblest  of  created  forms, 

In  thy  pure  image  moulded !  this  the  meed 

For  which  exalted  natures  toil  and  strive,  400 

Placed  in  such  high  pre-eminence,  to  be 

Thine  own  similitude,  in  glory  next 

Thine  incorporeal  ministers  I  Long  while 

Upon  that  loathly  scene  gazed  Attila, 

Touch'd  by  no  thought  of  sufferings.     His  eye  405 

Thro'  the  dull  twilight  mark'd  the  distant  rear 

Of  the  retreating  Goths.     Amazed  he  views' 

Their  camp  deserted,  and  the  dying  glare 

Of  their  spent  watchfires.     On  the  farthest  left 

The  Roman  station  with  huge  palisades  410 

Shew'd  double  fence,  against  assault  prepared. 

Him  musing,  valiant  Alberon  address'd. 
Alberon,*  first-bom  of  France,  but  from  his  throne 
Exiled  by  Rome.     He  in  the  Hunnish  camp 
Breathed  fratricidal  vengeance,  stung  by  hate  415 

Of  him,f  who,  girt  with  foreign  livery,  wore 

•  King  of  Cameracum  (Cambray),  son  and  rightful  heir  of  Clodion. 

t  Meroveu9. 
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Lutetia's  crown :  nor  less  another  thought 

Goaded  him,  direr  than  fraternal  strife ; 

How,  at  the  nuptial  banquet,  ere  his  lips. 

Had  cull'd  love's  promise,  on  the  easy  prey  420 

Aetius  sudden  with  his  legions  fell,* 

And  foemen  reap'd  his  rights.     Then  flash'd  the  glaive 

O'er  goblets  crown'd  by  mirth ;  and,  midst  her  train 

Of  beauteous  handmaids  by  like  wrong  despoil'd. 

Force  tore  his  virgin  queen  from  the  first  blush  425 

Of  bridal  joys.     Amid  the  clash  of  swords 

He  saw  her  streaming  locks,  the  bursting  sob 

Of  her  bared  bosom,  to  the  soldier's  gaze 

Unveil'd,  and  that  chaste  form,  which  was  to  him 

All  that  earth  held  of  bliss,  dragg'd  forth  to  mourn     430 

Servile  dishonour,  and  adorn  with  tears 

Rome's  triumph.     Still  he  fought,  as  to  whom  death 

Were  victory ;  but  the  merciless  tide  of  war 

Came  booming  in  between  him  and  his  hopes. 

He  sank  upon  the  ashes  of  his  camp,  485 

Deserted,  faint ;  as,  from  the  lonely  wreck, 

Who  midst  the  crash  of  waters  sees  in  vain 

The  hand  he  lov'd  uplifted,  and  anon 

Hears  but  the  sullen  and  remorseless  wave 

Roar  o'er  the  gulph  that  swallow'd  it.     E'er  since      440 

His  bosom  glow'd  implacable  with  hate 

Of  Rome  and  her  great  captain.     To  his  mind 

One  thought  was  present ;  still  before  his  eyes 

Stood  that  dear  vision,  spotless,  undefiled, 


•  Majorian,  serving  under  Aetius,  canied  off  from  the  camp  of  Clo- 
dion  the  bride  of  some  person  of  high  rank  at  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials.  See  Sidon.  Apoll.  I  have  supposed  her  to  have  been  the  bride 
of  Alberon. 
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Breathing  delight ;  the  sacrilege  of  force  445 

Invading  the  pure  temple  of  his  joys 
With  more  than  hellish  insult ;  still  in  war 
That  image  fired  him.     Mid  the  hostile  ranks 
With  hands  upraised  in  vain,  that  injured  form 
Seem'd  to  implore  him,  and  her  last  wild  shriek         450 
Came  o'er  his  soul.     Thus  now,  with  ardent  mind 
Forejoying  vengeance,  he  gave  passion  voice. 

"  Attila,  they  fly  !  The  Gothic  force  e'en  now 
"  In  yon  blue  distance  fades  !  Immortal  Powers, 
**  At  length  ye  hear  my  vows,  vows  daily  pour'd         455 
"  Amidst  the  bread  of  bitterness  !  The  Gods 
"  Give  curst  Aetius  to  our  vengeful  arms, 
"  Or,  if  he  fly  too,  eagle-wing'd  pursuit 
^^  Shall  ring  upon  his  footsteps ;  the  gaunt  dogs 
"  Of  Hesus  shall  be  flesh'd  with  victory,  460 

"  And  thou,  gore-sprinkled  maid  of  Scythia, 
**  Dread  Taranis,*  shalt  see  thine  altars  fume 
"  With  Roman  blood.     Lead  on,  to  glory  lead 
"  Thy  thousands,  mightiest  and  first  of  men  !" 

He  ceased ;  but  Attila  withheld  reply,  465 

Stretching  his  sight  athwart  mom's  misty  shroud 
To  the  hostile  hills,  so  haply  to  descry 
Ambush  or  fraud ;  when  close  before  him  pass'd. 
Bounding  with  nimble  step,  a  beauteous  doe. 
White,  as  the  snowy  wreaths  on  Msenalus  470 

Untrodden  by  the  hunter.     Such  a  form. 
Perfect  in  symmetry,  might  well  have  woo'd 

*  The  prevailing  notion  that  Taranfs  was  a  male  Deity  is  certainly 
erroneous.  The  line  Et  Taranis  Scythicee  non  mitior  ara  Dianae  in 
Lucan  implies  that  Taranis  was  the  Tauric  Diana;  the  construction 
otherwise  given  to  the  line  is  inconsistent  with  Latinity. 
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Chaste  Dian  from  her  incense-breathing  shrine 
To  the  lone  quest  of  forests,  or  allured 
Unshorn  Adonis  from  the  fragrant  kiss  475 

Of  his  love-lighted  queen.     It  seem'd  not  bom. 
Like  the  rude  dwellers  of  the  ferny  brake, 
To  crop  the  dewy  lawn ;  rather  to  lie 
In  gentle  idling  by  the  mossy  grot 
Of  some  aerial  nymph,  there  fed  with  cates  480 

Ambrosial,  or  disport  on  Flora's  lap 
Light  as  the  breath  of  Zephyr.     Strange  it  seem'd 
A  thing  so  meek  by  nature,  £Drm'd  to  shun 
Man's  walk,  and  chief  such  walks,  where  strife  had  loosed 
The  dogs  of  carnage,  over  heaps  of  slain  485 

Should  bound  unscared,  brushing  the  bloody  dew 
With  unstain'd  hoofs.     Awe-struck,  the  Hunnish  lords 
Deem'd  it  a  wondrous  omen  ;  to  the  Franc 
It  seem'd  the  wraith  of  his  long-ravish'd  queen 
Bodeful  to  Rome ;  a  form  of  loveliness  490 

Amid  war's  agony.     With  other  mind 
Stern  Attila  regarded  it,  as  nigh 
It  stopp'd,  and  fearless  on  the  Hunnish  king 
Tum'd  its  full  orbs,  as  if  for  him  alone 
Its  eyes  had  vision.     An  unconscious  flush  495 

Glow'd  on  his  tawny  skin.     His  sight  seem'd  fix'd, 
Yet  were  his  thoughts  far  oflF,  beside  the  flood 
Of  Cuban,  and  that  demon-guarded  marsh. 
Where  dwelt  his  rude  forefathers.     They,  confined 
By  the  dark  belt  of  the  M aeotian  pool,  500 

A  dreary  waste  impervious,  as  they  saw 
ELach  sun  successive  in  its  waters  merge, 
Deem'd  it  earth's  utmost  girdle,  nor  divined 
Other  fair  realms,  and  the  huge  continent 

c 
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Far  stretching  to  the  blue  Atlantic  wave  505 

Beyond  the  western  ray.     Till  such  a  form, 

Nimblest  of  forest  deer,  whether  in  truth 

Child  of  the  glen,  or*  incorporeal  shape 

Sent  by  malignant  spirits,  to  draw  forth 

A  plague  on  Europe,  thro'  untrodden  swamps  510 

Toled  the  swart  leaders  of  the  toilsome  chase 

To  the  open  plain.     Nursed  in  that  dismal  lair. 

Amazed  they  stand  upon  the  margin  green 

Of  clear  Borysthenes,  who  winds  his  flood 

Amongst  ten  thousand  herds;  thence,  like  a  blast      515 

From  ice-bound  Taurus,  or  RiphsBan  dens, 

By  Eurus  loosed,  them  from  their  barren  haunts 

Fierce  Ares  pour'd,  wasting  the  fruitful  prime 

Of  Europe  city-crown'd,  from  Danau's  bank 

To  Rhene's  far  water,  and  your  sunny  streams,  ^      520 

Liger  and  Matrona,  that  lave  the  Graul. 

Now,  tranced  in  thought  profound,  their  monarch  view'd 

That  shape,  of  glory  ominous,  ere  then 

Oft  to  his  fancy  present,  that  first  led 

His  fathers  from  their  wilds,  to  overthrow  525 

The  Alipzures  in  battle,  and  heap  high 

The  shrine  of  Victoryf  with  captives  slain. 

First  fruits  of  war.     Unutterable  things 

Press'd  on  his  mind  resistless ;  Chalons'  field. 

With  all  its  contiguity  of  death  580 

In  thousand  hideous  shapes,  unto  his  eye 

Seem'd  but  the  course,  o'er  which  his  charger's  hoof 

Must  speed  unto  the  goal.     Hb  ardent  soul 


*  Bishop  Jornandes  was  of  the  latter  opinion. 
t  See  Jornandes. 
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lectured  the  distant  wilderness,  abode 

Of  his  fir^  ancestors,  of  woman  fair  535 

Engender'd  hy  foul  elves,  that  haunt  unseen 

Forest  and  fell,  by  human  kind  abhorr'd ; 

And,  as  he  mark'd  with  vision  fancy-rapt 

Tbeir  wizard  messenger,  vague  thoughts  arose, 

Tliat,  amid  glens  aequester'd,  of  hia  race  540 

The  original  mother,  with  immortal  bloom 

By  that  abominable  union  clothed. 

Might  still  o'er  nature's  eveiMluring  laws 

Hold  mastery,  and  triumph  over  death. 

Nor  of  such  meeting  had  lus  ni^tly  dreams  545 

Never  forewam'd  him.     Thoughtfully  he  look'd, 

Nor  of  his  chiefs  mark'd  word  or  motion,  till 

An  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Hacon  flew 

Right  to  the  mark.     Sea-rover  bold  and  free. 

When  booty  lured  him,  in  the  chase,  or  Bght,  550 

His  arm  was  never  staid.     The  dart  sprang  back 

Harmless  and  foil'd,  as  from  a  hollow  shape 

Of  iron  or  shrill  brass,  which  artful  hands 

Have  moulded  to  the  life.     As  it  recoil'd, 

Unearthly  was  the  sound ;  the  elfish  tone  555 

Rang  sweetly  tremulous,  as  breezy  harp 

Of  i^lus,  or  those  Memnonian  chords, 

That  quiver'd  to  the  dawning  touch  of  day 

Harmonious.     From  the  rocks,  where  Maelstrom  roars. 

Came  Hacon,  never  more  that  bow  to  draw  561) 

In  forest,  or  in  field.     The  ruthless  king 

Smote  him ;  "  So  perish  all,  who  cross  our  fates  !" 

Wrathful  he  cried.     With  strange  irradiance  lit 

His  eyes  shot  fierce  command ;  their  kindling  gleam 

Seem'd  of  no  mortal  fire,  and  his  regard  565 
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Was  fixt  upon  the  boundless  realms  above, 

As  if  the  aspirations  of  his  soul, 

Inward  and  strong,  were  bursting  thro'  the  clay 

That  shackled  its  bright  essence ;  and  the  world 

With  every  rich  variety  and  pomp  570 

Of  nature  or  of  art,  mountains  and  dales, 

And  vallies  teeming  wealth,  and  billowy  seas 

Studded  with  sidls,  beneath  his  kingly  glance 

Lay  prostrate.     Badge  of  power,  the  baleful  sword 

Shone  in  his  hand  uplifted,  as  he  spoke  575 

Words  fitting  his  proud  thoughts.     ^'  Beings  unknown, 

**  From  whom  we  sprang,  with  no  degenerate  pride 

"  I  greet  your  messenger  !     One  boon  alone 

"  Vouchsafe  me  I     Power  I  ask  not,  on  these  brows  ' 

"  By  fate  decreed  to  bloom ;  nor  strength  of  limb,     580 

"  Which  I  inherit ;  nor  long  thread  of  life 

<<  In  me  spell-guarded  by  high  destinies ; 

"  Nor  long  predicted  empire.     Only  I  crave 

**  In  charm'd  Engaddi  to  confront  your  forms, 

"  Where  I  was  nursed*  by  spirits,  and  behold  585 

<^  Things  in  the  womb  of  time,  and  all  that  space 

^^  Envelopes  in  its  ample  bosom,  far 

"  Beyond  the  ken  of  man."     At  those  bold  words 

The  snow-white  forester,  that  all  the  while 

With  heedless  nostril  snufTd  the  gory  sod,  590 

Fix'd  him  with  startled  eye ;  then,  bounding  swif^ 

Fled  northward,  where  unmeasured  waste  of  woods, 

Dark  Arduenna,  stretch'd  beyond  the  bank 

Of  Meuse  and  Axona's  deep-gurgling  stream.    - 

*  Attila  styled  himself  nourished  in  Enffoddi,  **  a  place  of  palms  or 
vines  in  the  wilderness,*'  near  Zoar.  See  the  prophecy  of  the  man- 
child,  Revelations  xii. 
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Quick  fled  the  wizard  deer;  with  powerful  hand 

The  king  of  nations  curb*d  his  snow-white  steed, 

Impetuous  Grana ;  if  fame  tells  aright, 

Of  other  breed  than  spurn  with  foot  untamed 

Dnieper's  luxuriant  glebe ;  where'er  he  trod,  5 

The  blasted  earth  with  sulphurous  vapour  reek'd ; 

Nor  flower,  nor  herbage  clothed  the  barren  print 

Of  that  fell  hoof.     Proudly  the  monarch  cast 

To  Arderic  his  signet,  and  forbade 

Egression  from  the  camp;  then  spurred  the  flanks         10 

Of  that  terrific  charger.     He  upright 

Rear  d  furious,  shaking  from  his  lip  the  foam. 

And  started  on  his  gallop;  the  torn  sod 

Flies  shivered  into  air,  and  sparks  and  flame 

Play  round  his  heel.     Beneath  his  stroke  the  plain,      15 

£x;hoing  each  footstep,  quakes ;  till,  far  and  faint, 

The  thunder  of  his  course  in  distance  dies. 

Leagues  fled  behind  them ;  Attila  still  kept 
The  chase  in  view,  where  wide  behind  his  camp 
Stretch'd  dreary  Arduenna.     By  a  rock  20 

Stupendous,  that  o'erbrow'd  the  pathless  brake       "*' 
In  that  unmeasured  solitude,  the  deer 
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Vanish'd,  ingulph'd  in  shade.     I1ie  baffled  Hun 

Uncertain  paused ;  the  while  his  fiery  horse 

Ungovernable  paw'd  the  desert  turf,  25 

Neighing,  and  snufTd  the  air,  and  chafed,  as  if 

Voices  man  knew  not,  sights  unseen  and  strange. 

To  him  were  manifest.     Anon  from  far 

The  thunderous  gallop  of  ten  thousand  hoofe 

And  other  neighings  answered,  till  the  rush  30 

Of  countless  legions,  heard,  but  undescried. 

Came  sweeping  by.     The  cheerly  momiiig  air 

Tum'd  loathsome,  like  a  blast  frt>m  chamel  vaults. 

And  darkness  grew  around,  as  if  the  sun. 

Shorn  of  resplendent  shafts,  had  veiPd  his  brow  35 

In  rayless  night.     With  foaming  jaws,  eyes  fix'd. 

Neck  stifien'd  and  out-stretch'd,  like  moulded  brass 

That  yields  not  to  the  bit,  the  Hunnish  steed. 

Straining  each  sinew,  over  rock  and  scaur 

Tears  headlong,  to  outstrip  that  viewless  herd,  40 

Nor  hears  his  rider's  voice,  nor  heeds  the  rein. 

As  if  incensed  by  rivalry  of  forms 

That  nature  own'd  not ;  now  behind  them,  now 

Amidst  the  deafening  multitude  involved, 

Now  striving  with  the  first,  while  strong  and  loud         45 

The  labouring  flanks  of  that  unearthly  crew 

Panted  behind.     At  length  dead  halt  he  made. 

As  who  had  won  the  goal.     How  far,  how  long. 

And  whither  borne  by  that  ungovem'd  course. 

The  monarch  knew  not ;  all  his  senses  reel'd  50 

In  dizziness  amazed.     Around  him  rose 

Nature's  magnificence ;  the  wildest  shapes 

Of  wood,  and  rock,  and  torrent  waters ;  caves 

Darker  than  night,  and  thick  groves,  mantling  round 
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A  tranquil  amphitheatre,  fenced  off  55 

From  the  world's  cares  by  those  huge  battlements. 

Beneath  umbrageous  trees,  whose  giant  arms 

Might  have  o'ershaded  the  original  source 

Of  earth*s  primeval  streams,  the  chrystal  flood 

Slept  in  that  stately  harbour,  fringed  with  flowers        60 

Innumerable,  from  which  the  wanton  air 

Drew  mingled  odours,  richer  than  the  breeze 

From  blest  Arabia,  or  that  fi*agrant  pyre 

On  which  the  phcenix  dies^  Harmonious  notes 

Came  floating  on  the  water,  with  a  fall  65 

So  ravishing,  it  seem'd  the  ecstatic  close 

Of  some  seraphic  chorus ;  and  anon 

Their  warblings  kindled  into  amorous  plaints. 

Voluptuous  strains  of  rapture-breathing  hope 

From  strings  invisible,  and  airy  harps,  70 

Which  might  have  stirr'd  with  their  blithe  minstrelsy 

A  heart  of  adamant.     Around,  the  earth 

Smiled  gaily,  carpeted  with  bloom  :  nor  lack'd 

Amid  that  witchery  of  sound  and  sight, 

Lovelier  than  all,  fair  shapes  and  feminine,  75 

Fairer  than  womankind,  unzoned,  and  ripe 

With  every  faultless  charm.     The  highest  seat 

Held  one,  amid  that  train  surpassing  bright ; 

Their  queen,  if  diadem  adorning  locks 

That  need  no  gems  to  grace  them,  princely  port,  80 

And  stature  raised  above  her  comrades,  speak 

Royal  preeminence,  o'er  forms  that  seem 

Each  perfect.     Eloquent  of  bliss,  her  eyes 

Thro'  their  long  lashes  beam'd  with  liquid  light, 

And  dark  as  ebony  the  ringlets  fell  85 

Upon  her  neck  and  brow.     Her  fragrant  lips 
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or 

Widi 

Of  nrinm  rath.     Aad  otker  tanos  vcfe  ii%fa»  95 

MutlisuMe^  and  hliwmg  widi  male  streogdi  of  limb. 

Fit  mates  fat  tboee  me  dwaTrtTr      Slie  tlidr  queen^ 

Upon  a  conch  of  beiili  lidi  witn  genaa^ 

Hong  on  that  dder's  neck,  as  if  her  eyes 

Drank  life  firom  his ;  while  thro'  her  beanteoos  cooit  100 

Song  and  sveet  interchange  of  joyous  speedi 

Kindled  aroond.     Sodden  the  loTe-liaught-«mile 

Forsook  her  startled  dieek,  scared  b j  the  neigh 

Of  Attila  s  pale  war-horse.     GracefoUy 

She  courteous  half  uprose,  her  ivory  arm  105 

Extending,  to  dedgnate  the  high  seat 

For  him  reserved.     Then  thus,  while  glamorous  charms 

IneffiU>le  pla/d  round  her  roseate  lips, 

Outbreathing  joy.     "  Hail,  glorious  child  of  power, 

^^  That  bear'st  the  passport  to  this  vale  of  bliss,  1 10 

^^  That  spell-bom  falchion  !  Mortal,  thou  behold'st 

"  Famed  •Aliorune,  unrivall'd  upon  earth 

"  For  beauty,  fragile  once  and  vain,  now  deck'd 

*  The  Hans  were  said  by  Bishop  Jornandes,  who  lived  in  the  century 
following  the  refgn  of  Attila,  to  have  sprung  from  certain  women  called 
Aliruna;  or  Aliorunce,  who  having  been  expelled  by  Filimer  king  of  the 
Uoths  on  account  of  their  sorceries,  companied  with  evil  spirits  in  the 
wild«mcsf. 


"  With  incorruptible  unfading  youth ; 

**  And  these  my  deatiiless  astemy  of  thy  race  llfr 

"  Fint  source  and  origin,  outcast  by  force 

"  From  this  our  nadve  Europe,  bann'd  by  men 

"  For  lore  to  them  denied,  in  the  obscure  waste 

"  That  girds  CSmmerium's  plun,  thro'  Runic  chanus, 

**  G^  of  our  Scanian  ancestors,  we  found  120 

"  ImmOTtal  spousals,  amid  spirits  dread 

"Tbatmakeearthquake.  Winters  have  shower'dtheirsnow 

<*  SuccessiTe  o'er  the  long-forgotten  grare 

**  Of  olden  Fllimer,  whose  ruthless  hate 

"  Exiled  us,  from  the  dwellings  of  mankind  125 

*'  Elimioated ;  other  banners  flout 

"  Jljs  Gothic  halls ;  unchanged,  unchangeable, 

"  We  yet  with  beauty's  freshness  are  enrobed; 

*'  Power  and  delight  are  ours.     Thee,  king  of  kings, 

"  Expected  long,  thee,  glory  of  our  line,  130 

«  Thus  thy  first  mother  hiuls,  crowning  with  bliss 

"  The  ambrosial  cup,  untasted  yet  by  man." 

'*  Pour  me  not  wine,"  he  cries,  ''though  it  outvie 
"  Falemian  grapes,  or  e'en  that  wondrous  diink, 
"  Jove's  nectar,  sparkling  with  immortal  strength  !      135 
"  Wine,  and  what  else  earth  bears,  fiurest  and  best, 
"  Adorn  my  court,  by  me  untouch'd,  unprized, 
"  Toys  feminine  and  vain.     Source  of  my  race, 
"  And,  as  thy  presence  speaks,  fit  mother  !  I 
"  With  other  thoughts  approach  thee,  than  become    140 
"  Nerve-softening  bauquets.     If,  defying  death 
"  Which  lords  o'er  the  creation,  thou  art  j<nn'd 
"  By  close  communion  and  eternal  ties 
"  With  bright  intelligences,  lift  the  veil 
"Thathangso'erfateandtime!"  " Wellha6tthou8Md,145 
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"  My  son,*'  the  fair  divinity  replies. 

^*  There  is  no  time  for  dalliance  to  the  great, 

^<  Who  should  bestride  earth's  empire.     Spirits  of  might 

^^  Arra/d  against  us  shake  this  nether  world, 

'<  And  its  old  altars  crumble,  long  bedew'd  150 

"  With  pagan  sacrifice.     The  Holy  One 

'^  Has  seal'd  his  people,  from  our  kingdom  bought 

^^  By  his  own  blood.    Angels,  and  Thrones,  and  Powers, 

<<  Descended  from  the  heavenly  concave,  walk 

^^  This  earth,  our  just  inheritance.     The  Breath         155 

^<  Pour'd  from  the  Highest,  with  no  mortal  strength 

^^  Upholds  his  flock.     Revered  full  many  an  age 

^*  By  the  Quirinal  senate,  on  her  hearth 

<<  Cast  headlong  the  maim'd  form  of  Victory  lies. 

*^  Satumian  Jove,  and  all  the  deathless  throng  160 

*'  That  peopled  huge  Olympus,  from  their  fiEmes 

**  Upon  the  sevenfold  mount  have  toppled  down 

^<  Sore  humbled.     Still  thro'  Rome  the  edict  rings, 

*'  That  stripp'd  their  godhead,  marshalling  on  high 

^'  The  fatal  cross  in  hierarchal  pomp.  165 

"  And  thou,  short-lived  survivor,  giant-limb'd 

^^  Serapis,  lord  of  Egypt,  hast  beheld 

<^  lliy  dome,  which  rivall'd  the  great  Capitol, 

"  With  its  portentous  image  overthrown ; 

"  While  thy  mute  worshippers,  appall'd,  in  vain  170 

^<  Look'd  for  the  avenger  s  lightning,  and  forethought 

<<  Pestilent  desolation  from  the  dearth 

<^  Of  Nile*s  withholden  bounty,  who  nathless 

<'  Abundantly  rolls  on,  dispensing  joy. 

"  But  power  shall  still  be  ours.     The  heathen  war     175 

^^  Shall  deluge  thy  fair  bosom,  Italy ! 

"  Rome,  the  world's  mistress  in  the  iron  reign 
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^  Of  tutelary  Mars,  unnerved  and  weak 
^  Shall  rue  her  alter  d  worship,  bow'd  as  low 
^  Beneath  the  Hunnish  steel,  as  once  upraised  180 

^  High  on  her  eagle  pinions  stretch'd  mid-heaven. 
^  Hiou,  bulwark  of  the  nations,  hope  and  strength 
^  Of  heathendom,  by  all  the  powers  conjured 
^  In  daiksome  league  against  the  Anointed,  swear 
^  Unquenchable  hatred  to  the  long  foretold  185 

^  In  *Jebus,  and  His  reign.     So  shall  thy  sway 
^  By  aid  immortal  prosper,  still  secure 
^^  Thro'  all  mischances ;  in  triumphal  pomp 
^^  Thy  wheels  shall  roll  through  the  eternal  town, 
^^  Red  with  victorious  dew.     But,  if  thine  heart         190 
**  Once  waver,  if  the  dread  of  Him,  Supreme 
^^  Amid  his  thunderous  host,  appall  thy  soul, 
^^  Thou  art  dissever'd  from  all  hope,  and  lost, 
**  Flung  headlong  from  the  pinnacle  of  sway 
"  To  the  abyss.     So  fell  Rome's  mightiest  foe  195 

^'  Alaric  the  Goth,  enthrall'd,  enslaved,  baptized, 
"  By  whom  he  conquered."     "  Perish  all  who  quail 
^'  Beneath  that  dread  !^  the  dauntless  king  replied ; 
"  Nor  sue  I  for  the  aid  of  thee  or  thine 
"  To  quell  the  Roman  battle,  well  assured  200 

'^  Of  who  against  the  Christ  make  head  and  war ; 
^^  But  fearless  of  corrival,  and  quite  palFd 
With  earthly  pomp,  my  chafing  spirit  yearns 
To  overleap  the  barriers  of  the  flesh, 
"  Which  blinds  its  sight    Unveil,  if  power  be  thine,  205 
"  The  gorgeous  face  of  nature,  and  bewray 
**  All  things  that  be,  disclosing  to  my  view 
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'^  The  boundless  universe,  space,  matter,  soul^ 
In  all  their  wondrous  amplitude !  If  then, 
Mother  divine,  thy  son  unworthy  shrink  210 

^^  From  that  majestic  vision,  shent  his  pride 
"  And  broken  be  his  bow  !"     "  Thy  haughty  speech 
^*  More  asks,  than  she  or  dares  or  can  reveal,*' 
That  elder  answered ;  "  nor  behoves  it,  king, 
^<  Scenes  of  such  awiul  aspect  meet  thine  eye  215 

^^  Initiate,  ere  the  irrevocable  oath 
^<  Have  pass'd  thy  lips,  and  thou  hast  quaflTd  that  draught, 
^*  Powerful  to  steel  the  nerves  against  all  ill 
"  Present  or  future.     Dare,  and  be  supreme  !" 

This  said,  the  cup  he  profierd,  rich  with  gold ;       220 
And,  at  his  grasp,  the  liquor  hiss'd  within. 
High  frothing  o*er  the  brink.     A  fearful  sigh. 
From  nature  s  secret  depths,  shook  every  leaf 
At  that  dire  bidding.     Nought  appalled,  the  Hun 
Upraised  his  ponderous  falchion,  gift  of  Hell,  225 

And  by  that  damned  brand,  meet  instrument 
For  such  dread  purpose,  swore  the  eternal  curse 
Against  Heaven's  holiest ;  then  drained  the  cup. 
With  its  thick  dregs  of  bitterness,     flarth  heard, 
And  shudder'd  from  her  inmost ;  darkness  stole         230 
Over  her  face,  as  tempest  mountain-bom 
Throws  slowly  its  deep  shade  o*er  vale  and  lake 
On  which  the  red  light  glares,  while  far  aloof 
Each  Alpine  summit  like  a  furnace  glows 
Through  the  storm  s  night  So  thick  came  utter  gloom  235 
Involving  the  fair  scene,  while  hellish  fire 
Streamed  round  that  elder's  brow,  and  demon  shapes 
Met^orous  thro'  the  awful  darkness  shone. 
Like  storm  that  gloom  o  erpass'd,  when  heaven  relumes 
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Mountain  and  varied  vale^  and  each  red  peak  240 

Fades  in  the  light.     Before  him  stood  confess'd 

He,  erst  hurl'd  headlong  from  the  etherial  cope, 

Python,  as  hig^  in  glory  once,  as  now 

Accurst  and  fidlen.     By  his  side,  unveil'd 

In  base  deformity,  lay  hideous  Sin,  245 

Erewhile  so  seeming  fair,  married  to  Hell, 

Such  her  vile  boast,  and  deathless  as  her  lord. 

Around,  her  sisters,  as  herself,  impure. 

With  bloated  visage,  brutish  in  their  mien. 

In  spirit  worse.     Each  had  her  impious  mate,  250 

Elsewhere  in  temples  or  on  hills  profane 

With  incense  worshipp'd  by  unhallow'd  hands. 

The  loathsome  flock  of  him,  whom  daring  pride 

Dragg'd  headlong  to  perdition,  changed  in  form 

(So  wiird  the  All-just)  from  glory.     They  confused  255 

Reveird  in  guilt,  while  thus  the  Archfiend,  "  O  king. 

The  draught,  which  thou  hast  quafifd,  no  other  deem 

Than  desperation ;  not  of  earthly  weal, 
'*  For  worldly  glories  shall  be  thine,  thick-reap'd ; 

But  of  His  kingdom,  cherub-borne  who  rides  260 

Through  the  immense,  wielding  eternal  might. 

Despair  and  total  abjuration.     This 
"  Drain'd  to  the  uttermost,  no  hope  remains, 
**  Save  in  confliction  with  that  Power,  who  deems 
^  Himself  omnipotent,  and  this  our  reign  265 

**  By  Him  permitted  for  wise  ends ;  yet  finds, 
**  And  haply  still  may  rue,  divided  strength 
^^  Held  here  by  whom  He  boasts  to  have  subdued, 
"  Outcast  and  chain'd.     What  chains,  save  those  which 

"  wreathed 
"  With  fragrance-breathing  flowers  voluptuous  Joy     270 
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"  Weaves  for  her  votaries,  thou  see'st ;  and  man, 

"  Our  slave  and  Sin's,  shall  witness,  though  His  Spirit 

"  Strive  vainly,  wrestling  with  the  thrones  of  night 

"  To  who  has  drunk  this  cup,  evil  is  good, 

"  And  Sin  in  her  own  form  is  fwr,  nor  needs  275 

"  That  robe  of  glamour,  spun  by  her  first-bom 

"  Hypocrisy,  the  subtlest  elf  in  hell. 

"  But  ne'er  before  this  hour  to  man  earth-bom 

"  Hath  Sin  unveil'd  her  aspect,  else  adom'd 

<<  With  charms,  that  take  the  spirit  through  the  sense,  280 

<^  Delusive  blandishment.     For  thee,  king,  now 

^<  Our  comrade,  equal  in  despair  and  guilt, 

"  The  veil  of  nature  is  uplifted.     Gaze 

"  Upon  unbounded  re^ons,  and  o'erieap 

"  Sight's  limitary  verge."     He  ceased,  but  still  285 

Rang  through  the  monarch's  ears  the  fiendish  tone. 

A  giddy  qualm  came  o'er  him;  for,  self-poised 

As  who  should  look  from  the  precipitous  point 

Of  Cotopaxi,  or  the  eternal  snows 

Which  Himalayan  peaks  lift  nearer  heaven,  290 

He  stood,  or  deem'd  he  stood,  above  the  range 

Of  earth's  horizon  ;  and  with  marvel  scann'd 

The  infinite  creation.     Distance  seem'd 

Annihilate,  and  each  minutest  shape 

As  view'd  thro*  optic  lens.     So  angels  see,  295 

Whose  vision  is  not  blunted  by  brute  clay. 

Around  the  fount  of  light,  their  untired  course 

With  speed,  to  which  the  culverin's  shot  is  sloth. 

He  saw  the  planets  wheel,  a  wondrous  choir 

Each  with  its  starry  spirit ;  and  other  globes  300 

Eccentric  sail,  from  whose  mysterious  forms 

Millions  of  leagues  across  the  kindling  void 
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Streamed  wide  the  blazing  miracle.     Beyond 

Shone  other  suns,  of  which  an  arrow's  flight 

In  fifty  thousand  summers  would  drop  short,  305 

B^rt  with  worlds,  of  which  the  least  might  seem 

As  &ir  as  this,  or  goodlier :  more  remote 

Spheres  huge  and  crowded,  to  the  sage's  ken 

Seen  lus  a  nebulous  haze,  thin  strewn  afar 

On  the  blue  firmament ;  and  systems,  roll'd  310 

In  distance  unimagined,  shewed  distinct 

As  to  the  AU-seeing  eye,  whose  glance  surveys 

Hb  wide  dominion  at  one  thought.     Aloof 

A  dreary  tract  and  darksome  he  espied, 

Where  the  gigantic*  archetype,  obscure,  315 

Ptes'd  like  a  shade  before  him ;  by  whose  form 

First  fashion'd  in  perfection,  the  Allwise 

In  a  more  humble  mould  created  man 

After  the  great  original,  lest  his  strength 

Should  scale  heaven's  star-paved  ramparts,  and  in  arms  320 

Provoke  his  Maker.     There  huge  semblances 

Of  worlds  unborn,  which  the  Creative  word 

Not  yet  had  moulded  into  being,  slept 

With  shapeless  bulk,  like  huge  behemoths ;  there 

The  baseless  wrecks  of  times  and  things  long  spent,   325 

Ere  Cherubim  or  Seraphs  were,  to  Him 

Known  only  who  is  First  and  Last.     There  wastes 

Of  stagnant  frost,  where  genial  light  ne'er  reach'd 

Evoking  life ;  and  vast  vacuity. 

Where  nothing  is,  or  shadowy  forms  that  seem  330 

Nor  spirit,  nor  substance.     Nearer  in  mid  space 


*  See  the  Latin  lines  of  MUton  on  the  idea  of  Plato  concerning  the 
archetype. 


He  saw  tJie  city*  of  transparent  gold 

By  jasper  walls  encompass'd,  like  a  bride 

With  glorious  gems  adom'd,  and  massive  gates 

Of  orient  peari :  where  sorrow  never  comes,  335 

Nor  scorching  heat  of  noontide,  but  serene 

The  changeless  glory  of  the  Holiest  beams. 

All  nature  shone  reveal'd,  with  every  power 

Portentous  or  beneficent ;  thef  sprites 

Unseen,  that  hover  o'er  the  dewy  birth  340 

Of  rose  or  lily,  tinging  the  Iresh  bud 

With  fragrance-breathing  blushes,  and  the  shapes 

Which  ride  heaven's  forked  bolt,  and  howl  in  storms ; 

And,  mightier  far,  those  angels,  which  (Urect 

Each  in  its  orbit  the  self-balanced  spheres,  345 

Weaving  their  wondrous  dance.     All  these  and  more 

(Shapes  multiform)  he  saw,  terrible  and  fiur; 

But  strange  amazement  held  him,  while  his  view, 

Pasdng  those  lesser  lights  and  r^ons  clear 

Of  heaven's  seraphic  satrapies,  approach'd  350 

The  heaven  of  heavens,  unequal  to  contain 

Its  Maker,  but  adom'd  to  be  the  throne 

And  inmost  dwelling  of  immortal  bliss. 

Where  angels  hail  His  presence,  and  with  hymns 
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The  blaze  of  light;  for  spirits  have  not  power,  360 

And  least  of  all  such  spirits,  fallen  and  foul, 
To  unveil  the  world's  great  Author;  nor  hath  man 
Beheld  his  God,  nor  could  behold  and  live. 

Him,  lost  m  gazing,  thus  the  Arch-fiend  bespoke. 
Cease,  King,  to  muse  on  distant  spheres,  and  seats  365 
Which  never  may  be  thine  I     Beneath  thee  stretch'd 
^^  Earth  lies,  thy  prize  and  birthright."     As  he  said, 
Clouds,  dense  as  flrebus,  enclosed  that  scene. 
But,  robed  in  verdure,  still  beneath  him  stretch'd 
Hie  earth  in  fiill  luxuriance.     ^^  Close  below  370 

^  Lies  charm'd  *£ngaddi,"  (thus  the  tempter  spoke) 
**  Where  Siddim's  garden  bloom'd.     There  fairy  breasts 
^^  Thee,  from  thy  cradle  ravished,  fed  with  milk 
^^  Ambrosial,  and  thro'  all  thy  limbs  infused 
"  Vigour  invulnerable,  pfts  of  powers  375 

That  hover'd  o'er  thy  birth.     The  flaming  brand 
Drove  man's  first  parents  from  the  tree  of  life 
Ejected,  to  subdue  the  unthankful  glebe, 
^^  But  I  and  mine,  the  princes  of  this  world, 
"  Admitted  nestle  near  the  flowery  site  380 

^^  Of  Eden  snatch'd  from  earth,  and  the  swart  E^t 
"  Obep  my  bidding.     Our  blithe  revels,  held 
"  Near  man's  old  cradle,  have  defied  the  host 
^^  Angelic,  and  perchance,  while  time  endures, 
^^  Shall  brave  it  stilL     All  eastward,  as  thou  see'st,    385 
**  Of  yon  cold  range  to  Sericana's  strand 
**  Is  mine,  untouched  by  that  new  creed,  which,  sprung 
"  From  slavish  Palestine,  has  marr  d  the  Powers 
"  That  raised  great  Rome  to  glory ;  now  reversed 


*  Attila  styltHl  biinwlf ''  Nursed  in  Bngaddi. 
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*^  To  bow  beneath  the  fmth  of  Him,  who  died  390 

<<  With  malefactors  on  the  transverse  tree 

"  By  stubborn  Juda  reared.     To  seal  His  death 

*^  I  enter'd  his  betrayer  bodily, 

<<  And  thus  incarnate  conquered.     View  the  mount 

^  Opprobrious,  where  He  bled  I   That  day  I  stood    395 

<^  Full  opposite  Jehovah's  shrine,  behind 

<<  Swift  Kidron,  on  the  right  of  that  faikied  hill,* 

^'  Where,  deem'd  of  men  the  wisest,  David's  son 

*^  Built  fanes  to  CSiemos  and  the  idol  grim 

"Of  Moloch,f  nigh  the  grove  of  Sidon's  queen,         400 

"  Night-beaming  Ashtoreth.     Unseen  I  gazed 

"  Upon  Jerusalem,  and  Him  who  left 

"  The  glory  of  his  Father,  doom'd  to  walk 

"  In  sorrow  to  the  grave,  which  cast  Him  forth 

"  Loosed  from  the  bonds  of  death.  That  fatal  mom  405 

"  Little  of  godlike  majesty  He  wore, 

"  Bow'd  low  beneath  his  cross,  a  man  of  woes, 

"  Insulted  by  the  rabble  at  His  heels 

"  Baying  like  blood-hounds,  and  the  merciless  shout 

"  From  those  who  clamour'd  at  the  judgment-seat     410 

"  To  crucify  their  Lord ;  scourged,  crown'd  with  thorns, 

"  And  on  His  gory  back  a  purple  robe 

"  In  mockery  thrown  !     I  saw,  and  fill'd  the  hearts 

"  Of  His  revilers  with  my  own  fierce  joy; 

"  And  amply  might  that  trium|^  overpay  415 

"  My  fall  from  heaven's  bright  dwellings,  to  the  abyss 

"  Where  on  the  throne  of  darkness  I  abide 

"  With  Night  and  Chaos  leagued.    When  Death  prevailed, 

*  On  the  right  hand  of  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  which  Solomon,  Ace. 
2  Kings,  zzili.  13. 
t  The  highest  point  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
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^<  And  it  was  finish'd,  e'en  the  sun  shrunk  back 

<<  Into  primaeval  gloom;  the  firm  earth  quaked,  420 

<<  And  prophets  starting  from  their  tombs  arose, 

«  So  mighty  was  the  hour.     Mari^  there  the  site 

<<  Of  Jebus,  by  Messiah's  worshippers 

*^  Now  Salem  call'd.     Around  Jehovah's  shrine 

<<  Its  marble  domes  stretch'd  north  of  Zion's  hill        425 

**  With  gold  and  porphyry  adom'd;  but  He, 

^  Who  therein  dwelt  in  glory  undescried, 

<^  Forsook  the  seat  of  mercy,  and  abroad 

^<  Scattered  his  people ;  from  tdie  shrine  exiled, 

^  His  angels  fled ;  then  heathendom  wax^d  strong,     430 

^  And  that  proud  fabric,  wrapt  in  hostile  flames, 

**  Upblazed  unto  the  throne  of  majesty. 

^^  Now,  mortal,  turn,  and  nigh  that  bitter  pool 

<<  (Where,  buried,  Admah  and  Zeboiim  lie 

**  With  their  abolish'd  *  kindred,  watered  once  435 

"  In  Siddim's  flowery  site  with  grateful  streams, 

*^  E'en  as  an  earthly  paradise,  prepared 

**  For  joy  and  secret  orgies,  but  too  near 

**  Their  f  sister,  equal  in  oflence,  yet  chosen 

**  To  be  his  seat,  who  :f  from  the  Lord  in  Heaven       440 

"  Rain'd  fire  and  sulphurous  death)  the  prisons  view 

**  By  superstition  rear'd,  to  make  man's  creed 

"  A  double  curse.     Where  a  §  secluded  race 

^*  (Remnant  of  that  ||  saved  city,  frt)m  whose  lust 

<^  Moab  and  Ammon  sprung)  dwelt  unrenew'd  445 

**  By  woman's  fruitful  love,  and  rites  perform'd 

**  Abhorr'd  of  the  Almighty,  with  new  faith 

*  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.        t  Jerusalem,  see  Ezekiel  xvi.  48  &  51. 
t  The  vengeance  of  the  Father  executed  hy  the  Son.    Genesis  xix.  '24. 
^  The  Essenes.  ||  Zoar,  see  Genesis  xxiv.  30,  &c. 
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*^  Thou  see'st  like  abstinence ;  monastic  seats 

*^  Each  with  its  laura*  girt,  a  garden  once 

"  Of  evergreen  delight,  but  now  of  cells  450 

^^  An  austere  ^rdle.     From  yon  tower-deck'd  hill 

"  By  Tentyra  palm-crown*d  and  that  vast  wreck 

<<  Of  once  gigantic  Thebes,  they  stud  the  plain 

"  Up  to  Nile's  cataracts.     There  view  the  walls 

"  First  reared  by  famous  f  Anthony ;  not  him,  455 

"  Who,  for  a  faithless  and  polluted  toy, 

^<  Lost  power  and  life.     That  proud  one  sanctified 

<<  In  the  lone  desert  amid  tombs  abode, 

^  While,  roundhim,  shapes  incorporal  thronged;  some  sate 

"  With  frightful  visage  propt  on  either  knee  460 

*^  Grinning  perdition ;  some,  like  toads  obscene, 

^^  Crept  loathly  on  his  sight;  others  less  foul 

<<  With  features  feminine ;  most  power  have  such, 

<^  Alluring  soul  and  body  to  like  end. 

*^  An  hundred  years,  and  longer,  he  endured  465 

<^  Amid  temptations,  which  have  oft  made  saints 

**  Howl  in  their  cells.     Nigher  Pachomius  dwelt, 

*  Lauras  were  evergreen  gardens  acyoining  to  sacred  buildings. 
Laura  is  a  Greek  word  of  the  highest  antiquity,  occurring  in  the  Odys- 
sey, and  understood  to  mean  the  pTiblic  street.  The  thoroughfares 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  pagan  temples  being  planted  with  the  sacred 
daphne  or  bay,  I  apprehend  that  the  Latin  name  laurus  for  that  tree, 
was  derived  from  the  situation  it  occupied.  Such  gardens  adjoining 
the  temples  of  idols,  which  the  deluded  heathens  worshipped  by  devo- 
tional acts  of  unchastity,  were  of  course  the  scenes  of  great  licentious- 
ness, for  which  the  laura  of  Antioch  was  particularly  celebrated.  Women 
of  abandoned  character  were  called  in  Greek  stolchesi-laurai,  street-  or 
laura-walkers. 

t  See  the  engraving  from  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  temptations 
of  St.  Anthony.  He  lived  above  100  years,  if  his  biographers  are 
correct. 
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Whose  zeal  marred  heaven's  best  gift,  with  sterile  weeds 
Involving  woman's  loveliness.     Next  came 
Syriac  Hilarion,  who  lay  half  an  age  470 

Immured  nigh  Graza's  swamp ;  Basil,  whom  wilds 
Of  savage  Pontus  held,  where  twice  each  sun 
**  His  clarion  thro'  the  inmost  forest  rung 
'^  A  deep-breathed  call  to  prayer :  and  he*  of  Tours 
^  Ambitious,  who  in  rigid  garb  austere  475 

^  Sway'd  the  rude  tribes  of  Gaul.     O  fools,  to  think 
^^  That  life,  and  all  that  makes  man's  life  a  ^ft 
^  And  not  his  curse,  were  by  his  Maker  given 
**  To  wither  unenjoy'd,  mid  torments  plann'd 
'^  By  his  own  mad  invention  !  Cast  thine  eyes  480 

"  Eastward  from  Antioch,  where  high  in  jur, 
"  Yon  column  towers.     Upon  its  g^ddy  point, 
"  E'en  at  this  instant,  in  the  pangs  of  death 
^^  Lies  Simeon,f  named  frt)m  that  strange  pinnacle, 
"  Where  thirty  years,  like  a  sepulchral  form,  485 

"  He  hath  endured  the  blast  and  summer  heat 
"  Exalted  above  earth  ;  nor  even  thus 
"  Untempted.     I,  in  garb  angelic  veil'd, 
"  Assay*d  his  strength,  against  all  suffering  proof, 
"  But  not  its  praise.     I  stood  before  him  clothed       490 
"  With  heaven's  transcendent  brightness ;  on  a  car 
'*  Of  fire  ethereal,  in  the  silent  gloom 
"  Of  still  cerulean  night:  and.  Mount,  (I  cried) 
"  With  me  thro'  the  expanse,  and  thou  shalt  know 
"  The  spirit  of  Elijah,  doubly  pour'd  495 


•  St.  Martin  of  Toure. 
t  Simeon  the  Stylite  died  the  same  year  the  battle  of  Chalons  was 
fought.     Concerning  the  monkish  legend  of  liis  death  in  consequence  of 
stepping  into  tlic  devil's  chariot,  see  Gibbon's  Hist.  vol.  6.  8vo. 
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<<  On  thine  illumined  soul !     Chosen  of  the  Highest, 
'^  Guide  thou  the  car  of  Israel,  and  the  steeds 
"  Which  bore  him  on  the  whirlwind ! — Vain  of  heart 
^  Into  that  car  of  glamour  he  upraised 
*^  His  foot  to  climb :  whereat,  with  power  endued      500 
^'  Through  his  presumptuous  pride,  I  smote  his  thigh 
*^  With  such  a  nauseous  wound,  as  charms  or  prayer 
^^  Could  never  heaL     He  lay  in  life  half-dead, 
'<  Corrupting  in  tdie  sun ;  but  this  his  hour 
^*  Must  loose  those  mortal  throes.  To  such  have  men  505 
**  Adjudged  the  palm  of  holiness.     Insane, 
<<  Benighted  minds,  that  deem  sweet  pleasure  sin, 
<<  And  self-infliction  virtue  !     Vigils,  fasts, 
*^  Fanatic  stripes,  pave  their  dark  road  to  heaven ; 
^  Yon  secret  dwellings,  like  the  ardent  brass  510 

'^  Of  *Phalaris,  send  forth  imprisoned  moans 
^^  Breathed  from  their  inmost  vaults,  which  well  might  glut 
^^  Ears  feller  e'en  than  his.     Yet  there,  e'en  there, 
"  Towering  Ambition  nestles.     Wrapt  in  cowl, 
<<  Bare-legged,  and  shorn  of  locks,  his  humbled  front  515 
"  He  covers  with  hypocrisy,  but  pants 
"  To  gird  the  mitre  on  his  brow,  emblazed 
'^  In  hierarchal  pomp,  and  trample  kings 
^^  With  that  now  naked  foot.     Behind  him  Vice 
^^  Shall  steal  into  those  cells,  and  soon  invade  520 

^^  E'en  the  pontifical  purple.     Thou  descriest 
^<  Yon  gorgeous  temple,  the  Christ's  tomb  and  shrine. 
^^  An  age,  and  half  an  age,  those  walls  may  yet 
Give  glory  to  Jehovah.     Then  shall  come 
Another  scourge,  and  the  o'erwhelming  arms  525 


4C 


*  Tyrant  of  Ag^gentum,  who  roasted  his  victims  in  a  brazen  buU. 
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Of  that  triumphant  worshipper*  of  fire, 
**  Whom,  champing  golden  bits,  to  conquest  bear 
^*  Shebdiz  or  Barid,f  while  his  banners  flaunt 

From  Antiochia  to  the  fertile  plain 

Water'd  by  Nile ;  till  him  Mohammed's  X  voice,     530 

Predicting  strange  reverses,  shall  arrest, 
^  And  that  strong  arm,§  which  cast  a  giant's  bulk 
^  Plumb  into  Sams,  from  the  ofiensive  couch  || 

Aroused,  shall  dissipate  the  golden  f  spears, 
"  Which  threaten'd  e'en  Byzantium.    Then  thy  power, 

Mahound,  in  heaven  foredreaded,  shall  usurp 

Hie  chosen  land,  and  thy  vice-gerents  raise 

Upon  the  ruin  of  Jehovah's  fane 

Domes  worthy  my  abode ;  while  he,**  whose  might 
"  Victorious  from  red  Nineveh  bore  back  540 

"  The  cross  to  Solyma,  shall  make  relapse 
"  To  his  incestuous  chamber,  thence  evoked 
"  By  Caaba's  prophet  but  to  work  my  will." 

This  said,  the  Arch-fiend  paused;  while,  on  his  brow 
Majestically  dark,  malignant  joy  545 

Gleam'd  terrible  ;  then  glanced  his  jealous  eye 

— ■  - 

*  Cbosroes,  King  of  Persia. 

*  Shebdiz  and  Band  were  the  names  of  his  favourite  hones. 

t  Mahomefs  pretensions  to  prophetic  inspiration  were  principaHy 
founded  on  his  prediction  of  the  reverses  of  Chosroes. 

§  The  emperor  Heraclius,  famous  for  hifi  strength,  having  thrown 
a  gigantic  champion,  who  defended  a  bridge  across  the  Saras,  into  the 
river. 

I  Of  his  niece  Maria. 

%  The  title  of  the  army  arrayed  by  Chosroes  against  Constantinople. 

**  Heraclius,  after  defeating  Chosroes  at  Nineveh,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  recaptured  the  original  cross  that  had  been  carried  away  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  Persians,  returned  to  his  incestuous  connection  with 
Maria. 
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To  that  far  island,  stretch'd  beyond  the  Gaul, 

Old  Merlin's  famous  haunt,  where  Saxon  dukes 

Were  striving  with  weak  Vortigem.     He  knew 

That  heaven-blest  land,  first  glorious  thro'  thy  pomp,  550 

Pendragon's  fabled  son  !*  in  after  times 

Equal  to  Rome  should  stand  upon  the  fields 

Where  freedom  crowns  the  brave,  and  on  the  planks 

Of  tempest-beaten  vessels ;  but  by  him 

Most  hated,  for  her  love  of  social  rights  555 

And  £uth  celestial,  which  her  canvass  wings. 

Fluttering  thro'  every  sky,  shall  scatter  wide 

To  spicy  Indus,  to  where  Ganges  rolls 

His  seven-fold  stream,  and  the  dim  hills  that  rose 

In  the  secluded  chambers  of  the  west,  560 

Where,  doom'd  to  shine  on  states  unnamed,  unborn, 

Bright  Hyperion  lit  primeval  wildd 

Where  then  behemoth  ruled.     O  Albion,  queen 

Of  the  cerulean  billows  !  since  that  hour 

How  oflen  has  the  evil  spirit  scowl'd  565 

Upon  thy  counsels,  with  the  felon  wish 

To  scare  thee  from  the  noble  eminence, 

Which  thou  shouldst  win  among  the  sons  of  earth  ! 

Albion,  my  country  !  thro'  what  fearful  scenes 

Of  civil  carnage  and  tyrannic  force,  570 

Thro'  what  dark  passages  of  guilt  and  blood. 

Fanatic  fires,  or  base  corruption  bred 

In  thine  heart's  core,  hast  thou  emerged  to  be 

A  beacon  to  the  righteous,  a  bright  hope 

To  holy  freedom,  wheresoe'er  the  sun  575 

Shines  on  the  opprest !     Thro*  what  hard  trials  yet 


*  King  Arthur. 


iMi  tliiiie  exalted  course  !  whether  assail'tl 

Ity  reckless  and  irrevcreni  thirst  of  change 

Ue&chtg  thine  old  image,  or  weigh'd  down 

By  the  beart^nunibing  taint,  gender'd  by  prido  M 

And  liutuous  love  of  ease.     March  on  secure 

To  th]r  great  destiny,  and  ever  keep 

That  one  unchanging  star  before  thy  view, 

(Whose  steady  beam  shall  be  thy  certain  guide 

To  the  Hesperian  port,  where  thou  shalt  pluck  5A 

The  golden  branch,  for  thee  and  thine  reserved. 

To  tpritikle  with  the  dew  of  happiness 

The  many,  hy  the  word  of  holy  truth 

Made  wise,  and  ahelter'd  from  the  wrongs  of  power) 

TTie  glory  of  thy  God.     To  him  unmoved  .'»!► 

I'be  king  of  nations  proudly  made  reply. 

"  Of  honours  not  mine  own,  prophetic  fiend, 
"  1  little  reck  thy  visions.     If  tho£«  realms, 
"  Thai  cradled  once  tjie  Christ,  to  me  denied, 
"  Await  Mohammed's  coming, — be  great  Home         69 
"  The  guerdon  of  my  tolls !     Thou  wondorous  source 
"  Of  nnpire  and  of  fame,  who  with  the  world 
**  Twelve  centuries  hast  striven  unsubdued, 
"  Soil  marching  on  the  outspread  wings  of  Time 
"  To  victory  and  power  1     I  mark  but  thee  (>I)| 

"  In  all  this  wide  creation,  and  thy  walls, 
**  Which  wero  entire  to  scorn  the  assault  of  years, 
"  My  rival  and  my  hope  ]  \e  marble  halls, 
"  \'t  (even  bright  mountains  with  your  towery  crest, 
"  Tetnpte«  and  stately  palaces,  which  gleam  f>(). 

'^  BcDvath  that  azure  evei^glowing  sky, 
"  Aitd  slojio*  with  pnqde-cJuster'd  vintage  crown'd, 
**  Unblench'd  in  fuU-soned  beauty,  yo  invite 
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^<  The  steel-clad  ravidher  I     On  Chalons'  field, 

"  Proud  Rome,  I  yet  must  win  tdiee  P'    "  Chalons  fight 

<<  Is  done ;"  (with  bitter  smile  the  tempter  spoke 

Sarcastic,  for  fiends  mock  whom  best  they  speed) 

"  Its  glory,  whosesoe'er,  e'en  now  floats  down 

<^  The  unconquerable  tide,  which  man  or  God 

"  Hath  ne'er  roU'd  backward.  Thou  thy  march  pursue  615 

<^  Through  bleak  Helvetia  (hcdl'd  the  scourge  of  God) 

'^  By  Danau  to  that  rude  Pannonian  town, 

<<  Which,  if  thy  soul  stand  firm,  shall  soon  ecUpse 

<<  Rome's  splendour.    Mark  the  skirts  of  that  dark  host,* 

<^  Beyond  f  Artiaca  its  homeward  course  620 

*^  Winding  towards  Tolosa,  ne'er  again 

<<  To  issue  leagued  with  Rome !     The  imperial  might 

*^  Shall  melt  before  tdiee,  like  the  wintry  mist 

"  In  dewy  Arduenna,  when  the  sun 

<<  Bursts  thro'  Oarion's  %  bands.     But  mark,  proud  Hun, 

*^  Thy  compact     Thou  art  sworn  to  those,  who  know 

**  Nor  mercy,  nor  remorse ;  thro'  them  upheld, 

<^  By  them  forsaken,  if  thy  spirit  shrink, 

^^  Thou  fall'st ;  deep  yawns  the  baseless  pool  beneath, 

**  Where  nor  thy  glories,  nor  that  spell-bom  sword,    630 

"  Will  ought  avail.     Thou  would'st  see  all  and  know ; 

**  Lo,  I  am  he,  whose  essence  unapproach'd 

*^  Mid  Chaos  shrouded,  in  the  cavern  dwelt 

"  Of  lone  Eternity,  Mahuzzim  §  call'd 

"  Or  Demogorgon ;  for  my  secret  name,  635 


•  The  Gothic  force  of  Torismond. 

t  Arcis  BUT  Aube,  ou  the  way  from  Chalons  to  Troyes. 

t  Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?    Job, 

^  See  Daniel  xi.  38. 
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u 


Worshipped  in  black  Gehenna,  is*  blasphemy, 
^  The  abomination  making  desolate, 
^  Which,  whispered,  would  resolve  earth,  heaven,  and  hell, 
**  Into  primordial  atoms,  and  disperse 
<<  The  universal  wreck  thro'  barren  space,  640 

^*  Unreached  and  boundless.     I  am  he,  whose  rites, 
*^  Once  my  elect,  the  Northemf  king,  sent  forth 
'^  From  Antioch  victor,  in  Jehovah's  shrine 
^  Placed  high  above  the  Highest,  a  stronger  power 
'*  Unknown  to  his  forefathers.:^     Duly  there  645 

'<  My  shrine  was  heap*d  by  those  apostate  Jews, 
<<  Who  stole  the  titles  of  enchanters  old 
Jason  §  and  Menelaus,  famed  in  Greece, 
Whose  ship  the  serpent  steer'd,  in  after  times 
"  Devoured  in  Egypt,  when  the  Hebrew's  wand  650 

"  Prevail'd  o'er  old||  Canopus.     To  that  prince, 
"  As  now  to  thee,  my  greatness  stood  reveal'd, 
<^  Darkness,  not  light.     To  him,  exalted  high, 
"  I  gave  the  glory ;  and  his  strength,  which  slew 
"  The  fourscore  f  thousand  in  God's  Salem,  soon       655 
"  Should  have  outstripp'd  Rome's  empire ;  but  his  heart 
^^  Quail'd,  basely  cowering  with  religious  awe  ; 
"  Whereat  I  left  him,  and  his  putrid  limbs** 
"  Stunk,  living,  to  the  sun."     So  falsely  spoke 
The  arch-deceiver ;  for  Jehovah  smote  660 


•  Revel,  ii.  1.  xix.  12.  t  AntiochuB  Epiphanes,  see  Daniel  xi. 

X  Daniel  xi.  §  2  Maccabees,  ii.  Sc  iy. 

I  CanopuB  or  Kaneph  the  serpent  steered  the  ship  of  Menelaus,  and  is 
the  star  at  the  helm  in  the  constellation  of  the  ship  Argo.  Tiphys,  steers^ 
man  of  the  Argo,  is  from  the  Greek  ophis,  a  snake,  with  the  article  pre- 
fixed. 

%  2  Maccabees  v.  14.  **  2  Maccabees  ii.  0. 
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Him  in  his  proud  career,  whose  daring  rage 
Polluted  e'en  the  holiest,  placing  there 
Antioch's  accurst  palladium ;  and  too  late 
He  rued,  repentant  when  Heaven's  bolt  was  sped, 
The  diabolical  league,  while  hateful  worms  665 

Crept  thro'  the  purple  and  defiled  his  crown. 
^  Thou  wouldst  see  all  and  know;"  (the  fiend  resumed) 

<  Disclosed  one  instant  view  the  sulphurous  surge 

^  Which  lashes  that  dread  shore,  whence  souls,  that  err 

<  Thro'  the  broad  way  to  that  eternal  goal,  670 
^  Find  no  return  !"     This  said,  with  hellish  might 

He  rent  the  pall  of  darkness,  and  beneath 

Tremendous  gaped  tdie  unfathomable  gulph. 

A  momentary  vision,  and  a  crash 

Wherewith  heaven's  portals  rung,  reveal'd  to  man       675 

What  voice  may  not  unfold,  nor  mind  conceive. 

Short  space,  ere  darkness  follow'd,  such  as  hung 

Brooding  o*er  ancient  chaos,  ere  the  sound 

"  Let  there  be  light"  from  Nature's  shapeless  womb 

Drew  that  pure  essence,  swifter  than  the  word  680 

Traversing  the  immeasurable  void. 

And  wafting  joy  to  worlds  beyond  the  vast 

Empyreal  concave.     Silent  mused  the  Hun, 

As  reckless  of  the  gloom,  not  unawares 

What  power  beside  him  stood  ;  when  far  aloof  685 

Sounded  that  wizard  horn,  at  midnight  oft 

Known  in  Hercynian  wilds,  (the  peasant's  dread) 

A  strange  and  thrilling  strain.     ^^  Thou  hear'st  the  chase 

"  Of  once  thy  proud  forefather,"  darkling  spoke 

The  sprite  unseen,  "  Nembrod*  renown'd  of  yore,      690 

"  A  mighty  hunter  once  and  tyrant  king. 


Attila  styled  himself  grandson  ur  descendant  of  Nerabrod  or  Nimrod. 
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^^  At  stillest  hour  each  night  he  winds  his  horn, 

^  Still  trooping  over  moss  and  forest  drear 

^^  After  the  chase ;  till  him  his  blood-hounds  rend, 

^  Nightly  nused  up,  to  feast  the  insatiate  maw  695 

^^  Of  that  fell  pack."     He  stopp'd,  for  nigher  now 

Rang  the  wild  huntsman's  horn,  a  fearful  call, 

Whereat  each  savage  in  his  tangled  lair 

Upstarted,  from  the  wilds  of  Curdistan 

Or  Ashur-Nineveh  to  Kiolen's*  ridge ;  700 

And  with  Cerberean  throats  bay'd  horribly 

A  thousand  elfin  dogs.     Those  sounds,  intent, 

The  Hunnish  courser  knows ;  with  ears  erect, 

Nostrils  distended  wide,  and  eyes  like  coals 

Of  glowing  fire,  he  snu£&  the  welcome  blast ;  705 

And,  once  more,  nothing  doubtful,  though  thick  night 

With  raven  wing  encircles  him,  renews 

The  ungovernable  race.     With  whoop,  and  cry, 

And  yells  of  hellish  discord,  brake  and  cliff 

The  ravenous  howl  reverberate;  and  oft  710 

A  lash,  more  dread  than  the  relentless  scourge 

Of  those  snake-hair'd  avengers,  from  whose  hate 

The  parricide  demented  flies  in  vain, 

Clang'd,  echoing  thro'  the  shades.      Still  onward  sprung) 

Oft  as  that  thong  resounded,  the  pale  horse  715 

Of  Attila,  precipitately  borne 

To  join  the  horrid  chase,  which  far  before 

Outstripped  his  speed  ;  till,  half  in  distance  lost, 

Shrieks  of  the  victim  torn  by  ruthless  fangs 

Came  on  the  fearful  breeze ;  then  all  was  hush'd.        720 

Right  glad  was  Attila,  when  those  sounds  ceased ; 

•  In  Norway. 
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And,  issuing  from  the  gloom,  he  saw  the  sun 

Smile  on  the  dewy  landscape.     Onward  straight 

He  pricks  across  the  plain,  to  that  huge  camp, 

Where  thousands  wait  his  will,  to  live  or  die.  725 
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As  when,  by  darkness  shrouded,  or  awhile 

Detained  in  mist,  from  oold  Aurora's  couch 

Springs  Hyperion  Uke  a  giant  forth 

Refreshed  with  sleep ;  his  glorious  track  on  high 

Rejoicing  he  pursues,  while  earth,  air,  sea,  5 

Awaken'd  hymn  his  praise  with  voices  sent 

From  each  illumined  solitude.     The  Hun, 

Resplendent  so,  amidst  his  army  stood ; 

So  welcome  to  that  bold  array,  which  mute 

Awaited  him,  their  bond  of  strength  and  power.  10 

Terrific  was  his  semblance,  in  no  mould 

Of  beautiful  proportion  cast;  his  limbs 

Nothing  exalted,  but  with  sinews  braced 

Of  Chalybean  temper,  agile,  lithe. 

And  swifter  than  the  roe ;  his  ample  chest  15 

Was  overbrow'd  by  a  gigantic  head, 

With  eyes  keen,  deeply  sunk,  and  small,  that  gleam'd 

Strangely  in  wrath,  as  tho'  *some  spirit  unclean 


*  People  having  godhead  within  them  were  aocientiy  held  to  have  a 
peculiar  glare  of  the  eyes,  as  .SsciUapius,  Pans.  L  2.  c.  26.  BacchuSy 
Noon.  L  0.  V.  104.  Oghuz,  founder  of  the  Tartarean  empire,  Abul  Gazi 
Khan  Hist.  Tatur.,  and  in  later  times  wizards,  and  people  sold  to  the 
devil,  or  in  commerce  with  him,  have  had  the  same  phsenomenon  ascribed 
to  theji.    Phil.  vit.  Apoll.  1.  4.  c  10. 
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Within  that  corporal  tenement  instalFd, 

Look'd  from  its  windows,  but  with  tempered  fire  20 

Beam'd  mildly  on  the  unresisting.     Thin 

His  beard  and  hoary ;  his  flat  nostrils  crown'd 

A  cicatrized  swart  visage ;  but  withal 

That  questionable  shape  such  glory  wore, 

That  mortals  qufidl'd  beneath  him.     On  his  breast       25 

Teraphim  fierce,  the  Charontean  •head 

Of  Antioch,  in  bumish'd  metal  shone. 

Elated,  he  beholds  the  Christian  league 

Wreck'd  in  Theodoric  fallen,  and  the  words 

Of  hell's  fanatic  f  sisterhood  achieved,  30 

Who  prophesied  defeat,  but  in  that  loss 

A  gain  more  worth  than  victory ;  one  head 

Devoted  unto  death,  which  should  outweigh 

The  blood  of  slaughter'd  thousands.     The  wide  plain 

Lay  open,  yielded  by  the  parting  Groth ;  35 

Rome's  hill-camp'd  force,  too  feeble  to  renew 

The  desperate  collision,  silent  watch'd 

Suspected  %  Sangiban ;  such  dark  mistrust 

Had  crept  between  their  counsels :  and  what  front 

Shall  Meroveus  muster,  to  repel  40 


*  The  Charontean  head  existed  still  at  Antioch  in  the  ninth  century,  when 
Johannes  AntiochenAis  described  his  native  city.  In  the  second  or  third 
century  it  was  the  God  of  the  heretic  Marcion.  See  Prudent.  Hamart. 
502,  who,  speaking  of  the  roclc  of  Christ,  says,  "  nee  te  8olid&  sta- 
tione  moyebit  ipse  Charon  muudi  numen  Marcionis."  See  also  v.  129, 
et  seq.  where  he  identifies  Nembrod  the  hunter  with  the  Charontean 
head,  calling  him  the  Gk>d  of  Marcion.  That  head  was  a  Gorgon,  or 
snake-hair'd  head. 

t  The  prophetesses  who  always  accompanied  the  Hunnish  army. 

t  King  of  tlic  Alans. 
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Tlie  Scourge  of  heaven  I  so  call'd,  what  time,  his  powers 

From  Orleans  marching,  him  the  hermit  cross'd 

Stung  with  prophetic  fire,  and  hail'd  him  thrice 

By  that  dread  name,  sent  forth  in  vengeful  wrath 

To  lash  adulterate  Europe,  and  wi^  out  45 

A  generation  vicious  and  condemned. 

E'en  as  o'er  some  low  province,  long  defiled 

By  epidemia  or  the  spotted  plague. 

Sheer  Aquikm  comes  rushing,  to  dispel 

With  gelid  wing  the  unwholesome  taint,  and  purge      50 

The  stagnant  air.     Nor  he  that  call  disdain'd, 

Which  squared  with  vast  pretensions,  though  the  God 

He  own'd,  was  darkness,  not  Jehovah ;  like 

That  king  accurst  *in  Antioch,  o'er  all 

Himself  who  magnified,  or  bow'd  to  none  55 

Save  the  dire  head  in  Erebus.     That  name 

Of  malediction  Attila  emblazed 

Amidst  his  glories ;  firom  old  f  Nembrod  sprung, 

And  nursed  by  spirits  on  the  fairy  lap 

Of  bright  Engaddi,  (lovelier  than  the  bowers  60 

*  Antiochua  Epiphanes,  see  Dan.  zi. 
t  Nicolas  Glaus,  a  writer  of  the  13tb  century,  says  that  the  title  of 
Atlila  was  Nepo.s  Magni  Nembrod,  in  Engaddi  nutritus,  Dei  Grati& 
Hannomm,  Medorum,  Gothorum,  Danonim  rex,  metus  orbis,  and  that 
he  afterwards  added  flagellum  Dei  thereto,  propter  eremitee  verba. 
CalTiaius  says,  Ipse  Attila  scripsit  se  regem  Hunoorum,  Medorum, 
Gothonun,  Danonim,  metum  orbis,  Deique  flagellum.  CeUvis  Chronol 
This  is  collateral  evidence  drawn  from  a  different  source,  for  he  would  not 
have  omitted  the  remarkable  part  of  the  title,  descendant  of  Nimrod  and 
narsed  in  Engaddi,  if  he  had  seen  it.  Fetnis  de  Reva  says  that  Attila 
(Monarch.  Hung.  p.  827,  Ap.  Bel.  Ser.  R.  H.)  was  called  alter  Nemrod 
vel  similis  Nemrod.  The  nations  of  the  Huns  and  Magyars  were  said 
to  be  descended  fVom  two  sons  of  Nimrod.  Thrwocz.  Chron.  flung,  c.  2. 
p.  44,  Ice. 

E 
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Where  tuneful  Circe  and  Calypso  ruled. 

Or  *  Amalthea  rear'd  the  rosy  God 

Amid  secluded  sweets)  sole  king  of  Huns, 

M edes,  Goths,  and  Danes ;  the  terror  of  this  world. 

And  scourge  of  God*     So  ran  the  haughty  style  65 

Of  Munctiuc's  son.     Upon  his  helmed  head 

The  kingly  bird  of  retribution  sat 

With  diadem  crown'd;t  that  ensign  wrought  in  gold 

Blazed  on  his  standards,  and  with  bumish'd  plumes 

Defied  the  eagle  of  majestic  Rome.  70 

Firmer  in  pride,  in  purpose,  and  in  hope, 
Upheld  by  (tire  Gehenna,  now  he  breathes 
Extermination  to  the  sbter  thrones 
Of  Christ's  great  empire ;  by  their  fall  secure 
A  kingdom,  mightier  than  the  crowns  of  earth,  75 

To  build  on  that  apostate  creed,  which  yields 
Glory  to  the  Evil  one  invoked  from  Hell, 
Ares,  or  Ariman,  or  bloody  Mars, 
Pan,  Satan,  or  the  blasphemous  name  untold 
Of  dreaded  Demogorgon,  or  what  else  80 

The  nations,  prostrate  at  his  shrine,  have  call'd 
Him  won  by  sorcery  and  appeased  by  sin. 
Accuser,  adversary,  and  of  this  world 
Libidinous  prince,  with  all  his  goatish  crew, 
Hair'd  JEgipans,  that  revel  round  their  chief  85 

*  Jupiter  Ammon  made  Amalthea  queen  of  a  large  valley  filled  with 
Tines  and  other  fhiit  trees,  where  there  was  perpetual  spring,  universal 
health,  sweet  breezes,  running  waters,  birds  of  exquisite  song  and 
plumage,  and  rocks  of  every  colour.  Every  perfume  abounded  there, 
never  did  a  flower  &de  or  a  leaf  fall.  When  Bacchus  was  bom,  he  sent 
him  to  be  nursed  in  this  valley,  the  mount  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
called  Amalthea's  Horn.    Diod.  Sic  1.  3.  c.  67, 68. 

t  The  vulture  was  the  bird  of  Nemesis,     Nonnus,  48.  382. 
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With  sport  obscene.     Nearer  the  heart  of  Rome 

He  bids  advance  Ins  banner  with  the  dawn, 

Strong  in  his  foemen's  disarray ;  first  held 

A  festive  celebration  to  his  Groc^ 

Seythian  Acinaces,  whose  massive  we^ht,  90 

Portentous  symbol,  in  lus  scabbard  hung, 

Unwrought,  untemper'd  steel ;  from  *  BabePs  wreck 

Borne  erst  to  Babylon  by  priests  impure. 

Emblem  of  fEkiyalius ;  long  since 

Again  revealed  in  Scythia,  and  preserved  95 

Nigh  Tauric  Iran's  j:  image,  where  the  fSsme 

Of  dread  Enyo  and  Comana^s  tourers 

Overlook  the  Sams.     Through  the  rank?  forthwith 

The  consecrated  trump  with  summons  shrill 

Re-echoed.     At  that  signal  round  the  pyre,  100 

Where  piteous  moum'd  yestreen,  foreboding  death, 

The  flower  of  Eastern  beauty,  elate  and  blythe 

Gather  d  the  pagan  throng.     Upon  his  left, 

Beloved  of  Attila,  in  regal  pomp 

Stood  Arderic,  counsellor  discreet  and  brave,  105 

And  over-fiEUthfol  §to  the  unrighteous  cause. 

Gloomy  the  banner,  dark  was  the  array 

Of  his  Gepidians,  with  their  nation's  badge, 

The  raven  mantle  decked.     Oft  has  the  shout 

Of  those  black  legions,  like  the  yell  of  fiends,  110 


*  See  Jotephoft. 

t  The  Greek  name  used  by  Josephiis  for  the  war-god  Ares  or  Mars. 
Enyo  was  the  war-goddess  BcUona. 

I  Dion  Cassitis  says  that  the  sword  with  which  Iphigenia  sacrificed 
to  the  Tniric  Diana  was  preserved  and  shewn  in  a  temple  at  Comana ; 
indeed  two  temples  pretended  severally  to  possess  it.    See  Strabo  also. 

^  Nimia  fldelitas.    Jomandes, 

E   2 


Scatter'd  dismay  amid  the  host  of  Rome. 
By  these  were  many  a  race  of  Sueric  blood, 
Proud  of  tlteir  knotted  curls  and  unclipt  hur. 
Who  worship  the  all-fruitful  Earth ;  with  them 
Tile  patient  *  JEityans,  who  near  the  main 
Balsamic  amber  from  its  secret  fount 
Exuded  reap ;  and  with  huge  clubs  array'd 
Secure  in  battle  on  their  foreheads  rear 
Cybele's  guardian  seal,  the  bristling  boar : 
And  fierce  Semnonians,  that  with  human  blood 
Pollute  their  public  feasts,  dragging  in  pomp 
With  heifers  their,  veil'd  Goddess  fiYnn  the  grove 
Misnamed  of  heathens  chaste,  a  senseless  stone 
To  share  their  gross  delights ;  then  wash  the  car, 
The  Goddess,  in  her  lake,  which  may  not  purge 
Their  guilt,  but  swallows  her  devoted  slaves 
Slun  in  that  foul  ablution.     Call'd  to  war 
From  their  idolatrous  shades  with  bristling  steel 
The  Naharvalians  gleam'd ;  of  kindred  race 
With  them,  more  dread,  the  Arian  tribe  was  seen ; 
Sable  their  shields,  their  skins  to  blackness  stain'd, 
They  seem'd  like  sons  of  Erebus  and  Mght 
Joining  in  mortal  strife ;  and  most  they  loved 
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Royal  Theodoric,  fore-doom'd  to  hold 

Rome's  sceptre.     Near  them  with  parental  pride 

Tbeodemir  his  yomig  Argotta  vieVd, 

Whose  budding  charms,  sad  Alberon,  shall  bless 

Hiy  couch  hereafter,  and  wipe  out  the  thought  145 

Of  thy  belored,  whom  fierce  A'etius  seized 

Amidst  her  bridal,  while  the  virgin  blush 

Yet  linger'd  on  her  cheek ;  but,  true  to  joys 

Thus  early  rayish'd,  he  the  Gothic  maid 

Gloomy  regarded  not.     His  weaker  arm  150 

Upheld  the  shield,  which  long-hair'd  Qodion  bore, 

Whereon  had  SaUc  Pharamond  been  raised 

Unto  a  king's  estate.     Upon  its  orb 

Three  toads  *  in  gold,  three  argent  moons  were  graven. 

Three  lily-headed  spears  of  azure  steel.  155 

His  iron  casque  was  circled  with  the  heads 

Of  spears  long  used  and  rough,  but  won  by  him 

And  broken  from  their  shafts  ;  above,  his  head 

Environing,  the  golden  aureole  seem'd 

A  crown  of  esther.     His  equerry  held  160 

Aloof  his  war-horse,  on  whose  forehead  shone 

The  bull's  head  wrought  in  gold,  and  on  its  front 

Glared  the  full  eye  of  Mithras.     On  his  robe. 

In  purest  ore  pourtray'd,  three  hundred  bees 


•  Among  Uie  principal  articles  discovered  at  the  exhumation  of  Chil- 
deric,  at  Tooroay,  were  the  Mithriac  Apis,  a  golden  boll's  head  with  the 
tmn  radiated  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
covering  for  his  horse's  &ce.  Three  hundred  golden  bees,  some  with 
eyea  and  months,  others  blind  and  mute,  supposed  to  have  been  a  fringe 
to  some  part  of  his  accoutrements ;  a  seal  with  his  name  graven  on  it,  a 
searabflras,  and  a  toad,  (certainly,  by  the  engraving  of  it,  not  a  frog  as 
it  has  been  called)  &c. 
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MyBterious  hung ;  EaaenUa*  wisdom,  fetch*!! 
From  far  Engaddi ;  on  his  signet  ebew'd 
A  scarab's  graven  image,  as  he  gra^'4 
His  sceptic  ending  with  ^  miijoic  jjffmj, 
Two  fing^B  stretch'd  to  seize,  two  clowd  to  b<^ 
Thus  (%ht,  and  mournful,  nigh  hit  ^iture  qseeH 
Stood  Alberon,  anii  little  th«i  fcwethoo^ti 
That  from  tbsir  i^ue  must  berefifter  qiHng 
That  great  one,f  cinctured  with  inqteiial  migbt. 
Whose  glorious  paladinv  should  raze  from  e«rt}i 
The  bulwarks  of  the  Hun.     Beude  them  stoad 
Andagee,  boastful  to  have  ^xnl'd  pf  life 
Western  t  Theodoric,  by  his  kindred  laocp 
Anudst  the  floqd  of  victory  cut  ^ortt 
His  yellow  tresses,  his  pu^s  skin>  and  cheeks 
Fresh  with  the  bloom  of  youth,  outvied  his  gwrb 
In  brightn^s ;  the  red  tissue,  and  the  vest 
Of  snowy  nlk,  the  ti^ppings  rich  with  geips, 
And  belts  of  glossy  gold.     lliB  Bwtrian  king 
Not  unregarded  in  that  warlike  throng 
Display'd  his  regal  pomp.     Him  father  c)^l'(l 
Mycoltha,  whom  the  Hun,  of  nuptial  joyi 
Ever  insatiatai  with  libidinoHS  glance 
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Cut  short  his  boasL     The  dainsers  tenderest  years     190 

Had  ^K>rted  in  thy  vast  unpillar'd  halls, 

Bamiyan,*  sculptured  in  the  living  rock 

By  patriarchal  strength,  when  mortal  life, 

Yet  unabridged,  might  gloriously  complete 

What  the  bold  mind  conceived.  Oft  had  she  view'd    195 

The  smile  which,  radiating  at  sunrise,  lit 

Thy  features,  Buddha  I  whose  colossal  form, 

High  towering  from  the  Bactrian  glen,  stands  yet 

Near  thy  gigantic  consort,  and  bestrides 

The  porch  of  thine  enormous  fisuie ;  and  oft  200 

Gazing  above  had  seen,  where  flamed  to  heaven 

Abrupt  Cophantus,f  with  his  crest  of  fire 

By  magian  rites  adored,  and,  trickling  fiEtft 

From  the  great  ridge  of  Ca^):  its  waters  flow'd 

To  Patala,  and  all  that  sacred  land  205 

Where  the  scorch*d  Indian  feigns  the  gates  of  Hell 

Far  southward.     Clad  in  raiment  bright  and  gay 

Behind  their  chiefs  were  ranged  the  Eastern  Goths, 

Flower  of  the  battle.     Particoloured  plaids, 

Close  fitted  to  their  brawny  forms,  left  bare  210 

The  arms  and  vigorous  hams ;  their  surcoats  rough 

*  See  Antic  BfeseareheOy  voL  6.  Balch  Bami  or  Bamfymn  was  the 
famoiis  Bactraof  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Diodonu  Siculns;  there  if  cer- 
tainly DO  folcanic  mountain  in  the  existing  Balch  Bokhara,  litoated  in 
an  irrigooni  valley.  It  is  said  that  the  colossal  statue  of  Bnddha  ap- 
pears to  smile  when  the  first  beam  of  the  morning  sun  shines  upon  it. 

t  Flagrat  in  Bactris  CophanU  noetiboa  vertex.  PHn.  N.  H.  I,  2.  e. 
110.    Bactra  is  the  city,  not  the  country  Bactriana. 

X  The  Indus  sprinccs  from  the  part  of  the  Caucasian  ridge  called  Paro- 
pamisus,  in  which  is  the  wonderftd  excavation  of  Bamiyan.  lb.  1.  6.  c. 
20.  Patala  and  the  delta  of  the  Indus  was  the  Avemus  of  the  Hindoo 
poets. 
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Of  furry  ^ib,  tight  belted  round  the  flank, 

Hung  from  tiie  ahoulder,  whence  the  cloak  of  green 

With  purple  margin  floated  to  the  breeze. 

The  bristly  horse-«kin  round  their  naked  feet  21& 

Was  firmly  bonnd ;  their  bare  arms  held  on  high 

The  missile  hatchet,  or  the  bocJced  spear 

Which  oft  had  reap'd  death's  harvest ;  round  the  boBs 

Of  tawny  metal  from  their  full-orb'd  shields 

Stream 'd  the  white  beam  reflected.  Prised  for  ^>eed  SSO 

Bearded  Herulians  reared  their  gleamy  helms, 

Arm'd  with  straight  swords,  and  ponderous  arrows  slung 

Across  their  naked  backs ;  tlie  girdle  rude 

And  sandals  their  sole  garb ;  stem  militants, 

Inured  to  hear  unmoved  the  secret  moan  225 

Of  widows,  burnt  on  the  funereaJ  pyre 

Amidst  the  wul  of  infants ;  like  the  dames 

Of  Paiimbothra  in  far  Orient. 

Not  with  vermilion  ceil'd  or  purple  clothed, 

Sat  unadom'd,  and  simple  in  his  state,  230 

Hie  glorious  Hun,  upon  his  regal  throne 

Raised,  as  a  God,  above  his  subject  kings. 

Beside  him,  partner  of  his  loathly  couch. 

Smiled  Eskam  in  luxuriant  prime  of  youth, 
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The  double  incest,  from  hb  bed  outcast 

To  be  a  vassal's  mate.     She  never  smiled 

Upon  fiedse  Gunther,  her  Burgundian  lord. 

Wedded  by  firaud,  and  of  the  death-like  trance  245 

By  treason  thrown  upon  her  beauteous  frame 

Unconscious,  till  aroused  too  late,  to  know 

The  wrongs  inflicted,  from  his  grasp  she  sprung, 

The  raven  tresses  O'er  her  snowy  breast 

Presong  in  anguish,  while  the  bright  red  flush  250 

Gave  tenfold  beauty  to  that  wondrous  form, 

A  glory  and  a  curse  to  who  have  reap'd 

Her  &tal  charms.     Nigh  shameless  Eskam  sat 

His  thousand  queens.     There,  once  his  dearest  joy, 

Light-hearted  Regan,  amorous  and  vain ;  255 

There  Creca,  mother  of  his  chosen  race. 

Staid  in  matronal  dignity ;  near  whom 

His  best-loved  Imach  stood*  by  seers  e'en  then 

Foretold  to  be  his  throne's  successor,  strong 

To  bend  the  Scythian  bow,  or  wield  the  lance,  260 

In  unfledged  inCEmcy.     His  earlier  hope, 

Ellac,  first-bom  of  Creca,  by  the  pile 

Had  ranged  his  Acatzires  with  kingly  state 

Near  Attila's  own  Huns ;  their  garb  the  same. 

Linen  o'erlaid  with  ermine,  and  soft  spoils  265 

Of  meaner  tribes,  that  rob  the  golden  hoard 

Of  husbandmen,  the  frugal  housewife's  dread. 

Closely  compacted  furs.     Long  tale  and  hard 

It  were,  man's  wit  surpassing,  to  record 

The  pagan*  banners  multiform  and  strange.  270 


•  DUtinguebantur  Cimbri  tauro,  Sdavi  dracone,  Gepidw  nuTicul&, 
Alani,  Burgundi,  ac  Suevi  oatto  in  militaribus  signis.  Glaus  Magnus, 
lib.  2.  c.  26. 


TliG  Suevic  cat,  with  unrelsntiiig  gripe 

Ready  to  spring,  the  C^btiao  rampant  bull. 

The  dragon,  moulded  in  ScUvonifto  brau. 

And  the  Qepidian  shipt  a  famous  sign 

In  battle,  e'er  sinca  the  sacred  keel,  firit  hewn  '. 

On  Dodonean  Tmanu,  and  impell'd 

By  heroes*  from  the  pent  MsotJan  swampi 

Stemm'd  the  new  strut  ioto  that  nudlaiKl  podl, 

The  stagnant  sea  of  Satum,t  whose  dead  waves 

Stretch'd  wide  and  tadeleas  to  tb«  Arctio  atrand;        '. 

1111  thro'  that  passage,  amid  falulant  reeds 

Borne  shouldering  down  the  flood,  a  wider  ooutbq 

The  thundering  volume  rent,  and,  roll'd  amain 

Beyond  the  Herculean  ooluron^  with  sheer  weight 

Submerged  t  Atlantis,  in  one  night  and  day 

Abolish'd  from  the  nations.    Not  less  Earned 

Upon  an  azure  6eld  the  liqp  crown'd 

Exalts  its  head  above  three  milk-wtiite  mares, 

lite  Gothic  §  ensign.    All  collected  raise 

Their  threatening  symbols  round  the  martia]  pyre. 

As  when  the  labouring  west  ia  charged  with  clouds 

Sulphureous,  ready  from  their  womb  to  loose 

Discordant  winds,  and  bolts  of  forked  iiio, 

'llmt  Blill  (k'lay  their  wratli,  while  Nature  steals 
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Hangs  round  the  Hua.    Befoi^  ito  ranks  advanced* 

He  from  his  scabbaid  draws  the  idol  grim,  900 

Divine  Acinaces.    That  ste^l  ttprais@d 

Myriads  adore^  to  Britons  knowa  ^orowhile. 

What  time  the  ph^itom  i|i<Miarcb  they  revered, 

Son  of  Pendragw  bigbt,  whose  wizard  life 

Was  wedded  to  Ezcalibar,  tbait  tbrice  305 

Waved  its  strange  summoii9  o'^  the  flood,  and  he 

Evanish'd ;  but  still  viewless  *oft  at  night, 

Like  that  terrific  hunter,  who  first  wore 

Hie  charmed  swopd  in  Nineveh,  with  hom$ 

Rouang  each  savage  firom  his  laiTi  he  sweeps  310 

Hie  darksome  covert,  and  shakes  Albion's  cots 

With  midnig^  ^we ;  and  still,  midst  Etna's  wilds 

Precipitous,  where  blasted  Typhon  writhes 

Stretch'd  under  huge  Pelorus,  secret  rise 

His  fairy  halls,  embower'd  in  changeless  spring;         315 

Where,  scaped  from  Modred's  strife,  he  yearly  mourns 

The  recrudescent  wound.     Nor  long,  before 

The  venerated  falchion,  stain'd  while-«re 

With  bloody  orgies  in  Comana's  fane, 

Shall  arm  the  spirit  of  that  sainted  f  fiend,  320 

Still  England's  guardian  name,  and  oft  invoked 

Amid  the  din  of  war,  whose  magic  blade, 

Chalyb,  firom  Cappadocia  unto  Nile 

Vex'd  God's  elect     That  sword,  whate'er  its  name, 

ChalybdicJ,  Chalyb,  or  Excalibar,  325 

On  Chersonesus,  to  the  hero's  §  shade. 


•  King  Arthur.    See  the  traditionB  eoncemiag  him  in  OervM  Tilbur. 
dc  regn.  Brit.  +  St.  George. 

t  So  called  by  Lycophron.  ^  AcliiUes.    See  Eurip.  Hec. 
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Who  rose  in  golden  armour  from  bis  tomb 

Vindictive,  slew  the  lovely  *  one ;  f  itself 

Divine,  and  long  constellated  in  heaven 

Beside  that  mighty  hunter,^  call'd  in  Thrace  330 

Candaon  and  Mamertus,  God  of  strife. 

Bared  for  like  rites,  as  bloody,  and  as  foul, 

Though  sixteen  ages,  unrelenting  years 

Of  dark  idolatry,  have  pour'd  their  rust 

On  the  gore-boulter'd  symbol,  o*er  the  pile  335 

Erect  and  fixt  it  glares.     No  altar  stands 

Blood-sanctified ;  no  impious  shrine  conceals 

The  abomination,  open  and  unveil'd ; 

No  hoary  priests  with  wreath  or  fillet  crown'd 

Attend  the  victims.     Like  those  fierce  §  ones,  darii,  340 

Dread,  unapproachable,  who  danced  around 

Three-headed  Hecat  and  the  iron  form 


•  Polyxene. 
t  See  the  splendid  eloquence  of  PrudentluSy  who  was  depreciated  by 
Gibbon,  because  he  was  a  vigorous   and    unanswerable  defender  of 
Christianity. 

Contempto  Principe  vitae 
Pemiciem  veneratur  homo ;  collt  ipse  cruentum 
Camiflcem,  gladiique  aciem  jugulandus  adorat.     PnuL  Hamart. 

The  sword,  by  which  Polyxene  was  sacrificed,  was  called  Cbalybdlc  by 
Lycophron,  that  of  St.  George  was  called  Chalyb,  of  Arthur  £xoa/i6ar* 
Their  identity  is  evident.  It  was  the  sword  in  the  constellation  Orion, 
the  Greek  name  for  Nembrod.  Lycophrun  calls  it  the  sword  of  Candaon, 
and  identifies  Candaon  with  Orion,  by  calling  him  three -lathered,  with 
relation  to  his  fabulous  birth.  Some  MSS.  of  Lycophron  have  trita- 
phrou  phasgan6i  Kandaoros,  alluding  to  the  bothros  tristoichos.  Orph. 
Argon.  Either  Lycophron,  or  the  scribe  who  inserted  tritaphrou,  must 
have  been  conversant  with  the  cruciform  fosse  of  the  Therapnean  sacri* 
fices.    See  below,  book  7.  v.  86. 

X  Orion.  §  See  Orpheus  Argonautica. 
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Of  old  Pandora,  when  the  wondrous  *  bard, 

Who  scaped  unhurt  from  Hades,  lull'd  to  sleep 

Hie  serpent  golden-scaled,  and  Dian's  whelps  345 

Before  the  fratricidal  f  sorceress  fawn'd; 

So  horrid,  near  the  heap  funereal,  stood 

Women,  f  not  women,  rather  dsemon  shi^)es, 

Children  of  §  Alirune,  the  bride  of  Hell. 

Such  ever  trooping  with  the  Hunnish  war  350 

Did  the  curst  work  of  sacrifice,  inspired 

With  murderous  phrensy.     Loathsome  and  unsex'd. 

In  snowy  vest,  cinctured  with  brass,  they  stand 

Barefooted  by  the  pyre ;  shamefully  skill'd 

To  frx>th  their  brazen  cauldron  with  the  blood  355 

Of  each  devoted  captive,  by  the  knife 

Slain  like  a  beast ;  and  not  less  skill'd  to  cast 

The  right-hand  lopt,  like  a  forbidden  thing, 

To  moulder  where  it  falls :  then  from  the  trunk 

Laid  bare,  and  palpitating  entrails,  draw  360 

Strange  omens  fanciful  and  wild,  to  Huns 

Predicting  conquest.     At  the  awful  clang 

Of  music,  known  in  solemn  feasts  of  death, 

They  crowd,  like  hovering  vultures,  when  the  trump 

Of  kindling  battle  brays,  foreboding  blood.  365 

Selected  from  the  herd,  a  perfect  band. 

One  from  each  hundred,  forth  the  captives  move, 


*  Orpheus.  t  Medea. 

t  For  the  details  of  such  Scythian  sacrifices,  as  here  represented,  see 
Herodotus,  4.  62.  and  also  Strabo,  7.  p.  425.  who  describes  the  pro- 
phetesses by  whom  the  Cimbrians  were  accompanied  in  warfare,  and 
their  mode  of  sacrificing  the  captives. 

§  See  Book  1 .  and  2.  and  Jomandes  de  reb.  Get. 
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Fit  sacrifice  to  Mara,  a  'nrarderer 

From  the  begnming.     As  in  gloiy  firsts 

Foremost  in  rank,  the  brave  Ostorius  comes ;  370 

Tlian  whom  a  nobler  form,  with  grace  mature 

Herculean  strength  combining,  never  Rome 

Sent  forth  to  war.     Captive  ere  Chalon's  fight, 

He  moum'd  not  liberty,  nor  glory  lost, 

Nor  life  thus  forfeit;  but  a  keener  pang  375 

Assail'd  him,  while  his  eye  survey*!]  his  bride, 

In  fiill-umed  loveliness  array'd,  serene 

Lucilia,  beaaung  tlirou^  her  golden  locks 

Meek  resignation  and  imdyiog  bve, 

Propt  by  the  hope  that  saves.     Not  that  bright  pair  880 

Nearest  man's  archetype  and  least  debased. 

Ere  sin  corrupting  had  abridged  his  span 

Of  life  and  stottare,  fresh  midst  Eden's  joy 

In  undec^ing  beauty,  mig^t  excel 

Their  blameless  symmetry.     Brinnd  them  chain'd    365 

Came  what  of  Latin  youtli,  or  Gothic,  sank 

Chiefest  and  noblest  mid  the  serried  can. 

When  ebb'd  the  flood  of  victory;  nev^  nuHv 

To  tiead  the  tented  field,  ambition's  walk. 

Where  glory  flings  o'er  homindal  force  390 
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Abhorred  exposure  in  the  idolatrous  throng. 
Their  omen,  and  the  mangled  pledge  of  hate 
To  the  Most  High.  One  glance  first  tom'd  on  her,    400 
His  treasure  of  this  world,  Ostorius  spoke, 
Strengthen'd  by  holy  fortitude  and  trust 
In  Him,  who  suffers  not  one  hair  to  &11, 
But  for  wise  ends  and  bountifuL     <*  O  King, 
^  Well  needs  that  I  with  joy  approach  this  pile,         405 
And  glorify  the  Father,  who  has  sent 
Thee,  girt  with  terror  and  Abaddon's  crew, 
"  To  scourge  his  people.     I  nor  ask,  nor  wish, 
*^  Remission  firom  this  bloody  pomp  of  death, 
^  Permitted,  not  to  honour  that  grim  sword  410 

^  In  Tain  aspersed  by  thine  idolatries, 
"  But  for  our  sinfulness,  by  Him  who  gives 
"  Power  to  the  Evil  one,  and,  thro'^  His  will, 
^^  How  foul  soever,  sanctifies  the  deed. 
^^  Would,  royal  Hun,  if  man  may  dare  to  wish  415 

^^  Ought  his  Creator  wills  not,  thou  and  thine 
^^  Were  like  as  I  am,  gladder  in  these  bonds 
^^  To  work  salvation  to  my  deathless  soul, 
^^  Than  gird  the  glorious  majesty  and  might, 
^^  Which  thou  but  wearest  for  a  season.     Time  4^ 

^  Will  come,  when  that  keen  steel,  the  bruised  reed 
^^  On  which  thou  leanest  now,  shall  pierce  thee ;  curst 
"  By  who  created  all  things  for  their  good, 
"  Though  Powers  perverse,  who  magnify  thy  pride 
^^  Against  thy  Maker,  at  their  bitter  cost  425 

^^  Have  marred  the  scheme  of  His  beatitude. 
^  Me  and  my  blest  companions  death,  thus  sent, 
**  Shall  purge  of  earthly  sins,  and  lift  firom  hence 
"  To  amaranthine  bowers,  inwreathed  with  joy. 
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"  Which  shall  be  there  for  ever.     Upon  me  480 

*^  Thy  will,  whatever,  be  done.     One  only  boon 

<^  Ostorius  asks  his  conqueror.     This  hand, 

^^  Betroth'd  in  spotless  purity,  was  mine, 

<^  And  is,  if  ought  belong  to  mortal  man 

<^  In  death's  last  article ;  and,  grant  it,  Heaven,  435 

^^  By  some  mysterious  tie  may  still  be  mine, 

"  Where  angels  neither  woo,  nor  wed !     I  ask 

"  No  boon  of  life  for  this  my  beauteous  one, 

"  Meet  offering  to  her  God,  who  may  resume, 

"  Whene'er  he  wills,  his  own ;  but  yield  her  sex         440 

<'  Immunity  from  these  opprobrious  rites; 

<<  Let  nothing  that  poUuteth  near  her  come, 

"  And  O !  respect  her  slain  !"     He  ceased ;  a  blush 

Bright  as  vermilion,  o'er  Lucilia's  cheek, 

Stain'd  the  clear  ivory  with  a  lovelier  hue,  445 

Than  fresh  Aurora  from  her  dewy  car 

Sheds  on  the  opening  rose-bud ;  her  mild  eyes 

With  downcast  lashes  veii'd  their  modest  beam. 

And  met  not  his ;  but  softly  did  her  hand 

Return  his  pressure,  while  unspoken  thoughts  450 

Came  full  of  memory  o'er  her  spirit.     "  Chief," 

Replied  the  king,  and  ardent  look'd  the  while 

Pollution  on  that  fair  one,  "  thy  bold  speech 

"  Deserves  a  boon,  and  rightly  hast  thou  craved. 

^^  Released,  she  stands  our  ornament  and  joy,  455 

"  Worthy  a  monarch's  bed :  rich  tissues,  tents 

"  Breathing  Sabaean  sweets,  and  equal  rights 

"  ^th  these  my  chosen  consorts,  shall  be  hers ; 

"  Pre-eminence  in  station,  as  in  form 

"  She  is  excelling  bright"     A  kindling  flush  460 

Shot  sudden  o'er  her  brow,  and  vanish'd  strsught ; 
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While,  raising  on  the  king  her  stedfast  eye, 
(As  strengthened  against  fear)  her  beauteous  face 
Serene  and  pale  confronted  him.     She  stood 
Like  some  ethereal  visitant,  so  still  465 

And  unperturb'd.     Her  spirit,  which  erewhile 
Clung  to  her  husband  only,  now  aspired 
Unto  their  heavenly  Father,  and  the  throne 
Where  peace  with  glory  dwells.     That  perfect  peace. 
Which  dove-like  from  his  innermost  abode  470 

Descends  on  God's  own  people,  when  the  prayer 
Of  patient  suffering  is  by  angels  raised 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  confirm'd  her  soul 
With  consolation  free  from  doubt  or  care, 
And  tranquil  thus  she  spoke.     "  I  marvel  not,  475 

Great  Attila,  for  great  thou  art  in  power, 
And  deeds  of  earthly  daring,  best  undone ; 
*^  I  marvel  not,  that  thou  should'st  tender  wealth 
"  And  sublunary  treasures  bought  by  shame 
"  Unto  a  Christian  woman.     Thou  hast  drunk  780 

"  At  other  fountains,  whose  pernicious  stream 
"  Curdles  thy  better  thoughts ;  the  source  of  life, 
"  Whence  all,  who  will,  drink  freely,  for  thy  thirst 
**  Has  never  well'd.     But  learn,  chief  proudly  throned 
**  Upon  a  thousand  tributary  thrones,  485 

"  That  unto  us  a  Saviour,  long  foretold 
^  By  strains  prophetic,  while  unwilling  proof 
**  Flowed  from  the  voice  of  sybils  and  of  seers, 
"  Has  oped  the  narrow  door,  through  which  who  come 
"  To  Him  for  comfort,  shall  arrive  that  bourne,         490 
Where  all  thy  transient  honours,  the  frail  toys 
Thy  power  could  offer,  would  be  counted  loss ; 
^^  And  He  alone  can  close  Hell's  awful  gates, 
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"  And  bind  and  loose  for  ever.     From  thy  boon 

"  Of  mercy  I  appeal.     Willing  and  glad  495 

"  I  yield  me  to  the  sacrificial  sword ; 

"  And  this  weak  frame  the  Lord,  who,  in  the  day 

"  Known  only  to  Jehovah,  from  the  dust 

<<  Shall  raise  it  to  eternal  life,  adom'd 

<<  With  lineaments  more  like  his  glorious  self,  500 

"  Now  order  as  he  will."     Immediate  wrath 

Flamed  from  the  monarch's  eye ;  instant  he  gave 

The  fatal  sign,  whereat  a  dismal  strain 

The  deadly  music  blew,  mysterious  notes 

Attuned  melodiously;  and,  at  their  close,  505 

Arpad,  the  bard  of  Scythia,  raised  his  song. 

"  Sword  of  the  giant,*  who  up-piled  to  heaven 
"  His  tower  stupendous,  hail  I     Bereft  of  sight, 
<^  Facing  the  glorious  sun,  his  eagle  eyes 
^^  Again  drank  light  and  power,  where  first  he  roused  510 
"  The  chase  in  Nineveh,  before  the  Highest 
"  A  mighty  hunter.     Near  Arcturus  now 
^^  His  deathless  f  image,  with  the  starry  belt 
*^  Ethereal,  flames ;  thy  semblance,  sword  divine, 

*  Nimrod,  called  by  the  Greeks  Orion.  The  eyes  of  Orion  having 
been  put  out,  he  is  said  to  have  recovered  his  sight  by  looking  at  tlie 
sun  in  the  East;  which  appears  to  mean  that  he  recovered  kingly 
authority  by  removing  eastward  to  Nineveh.  See  Prudentius  Hamart. 
V.  129,  Sec.  and  520,  where  he  identifies  the  evil  principle  or  Qod  of 
the  heretic  Marcion,  with  the  head  of  Charon  worshipped  at  Antioch, 
the  hunter  Nembrod,  and  the  Sword-god. 

Hie  ille  est  venator  atroz,  qui  csode  Arequenti 
Incautas  animas  non  cessat  plectere  Nembroth. 

t  The  constellation  of  Orion,  who  is  identical  with  Nimrod.  The 
river  Eridanus,  which  flowed  through  the  Eljrsian  fields,  was  fiibled  to 
spring  from  the  heel  of  Orion. 
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^  Gleams  by  his  side  in  heaven.  Sole  source  of  power,  515 

**  In  iron  majesty  to  man  reveai'd ! 

**  Oft  has  thy  blade,  to  votive  slaughter  given 

^  Maids  fiEorer  than  Polyxena,  or  she 

^  Who  fillet-bound  distain'd  thy  Tauric  shrine, 

^  Gore-sprinkled  Taranis,  with  rites,  herself  520 

^  Escaped  in  Aulis.     On  thee  Scythia's  shame, 

**  Apostate  Scylas,  pour'd  the  stream  of  death, 

^  What  time  his  domes  with  Parian  sphinxes  girt 

^  Biased  thunder-smitten,  while  he  wreathed  his  crown 

^  With  Bacchanalian  ivy,  and  perverse  5*25 

^^  Join'd  in  the  maddening  thiasus,  like  Greeks 

*^  Eflfeminate ;  for  which  before  thy  pile 

**  His  head  *  was  in  Borysthenes  struck  off, 

"  Just  retribution  for  who  died,  erewhile 

"  Opposing  those  vile  orgies,  piecemeal  rent  530 

"  By  his  fierce  mother  on  Cithaeron's  brow. 

**  Three-fether'd  f  mystery  !  eternal  sword, 


*  Sejlu,  kiug  of  the  Bcythiaot,  wa»  beheaded  in  Borysthenes  by  his 
subjects  for  engaging  in  the  Bacehanalian  rites,  which  they  abhorred, 
aod  his  marble  palace,  built  after  tlie  Greek  fashion,  was  destroyed  by 
yghtning,  according  to  Herodotus  Penthens  was  cut  to  pieces  by  his 
mother  Agave  for  obstructiiig  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

t  Orion  was  called  Candaon  by  the  Boeotians,  and  the  same  wa« 
Ares  or  Mars,  as  appears  from  two  passages  in  Lycophron,  in  which  he 
calls  the  Thracian  Qod  of  war  Candaon  or  Candseon  and  Mamertos, 
▼.  890.  and  1370.  He  calls,  v.  S28.  the  sword  which  slew  Polyxene  the 
three-ftithcr'd  sword  of  Candaon,  Orion  haying  been  fabled  to  be  the 
tea  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Apollo  Jointly;  and  he  transfers  the 
tripatemity  to  the  sword  itself,  which  was  considered  to  be  divine  and 
identified  with  its  possessor,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  king  Arthur,  who 
eoold  not  exist  a  moment  without  it.  Achilles,  and  after  him  Neopto- 
lemos,  pretended  to  have  inherited  the  original  sword  of  Orion,  and  the 
pretension  of  Attila  was  similar.  See  Tzctzes  on  Lycophron,  and  also 
Priscus. 
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Candaon  !  brighter  than  the  brand  which  wheel'd 
Eastward  of  Eden,  when  our  parents  fell ; 
On  earth  again  apparent,  and  flung  forth  535 

From  the  empyreal  height,  auspicious  hear ! 
Let  now  the  fulness  of  predestined  years 
With  Europe's  subjugation  end  the  strife 
First  broach'd  in  old  Irawn,  when  Babel  fell 
And  Troy's  Pergamean  towers  !  Accept  the  blood  540 
Of  these  our  victims,  and  uphold  our  host !" 
Scarce  ceased  the  mystic  strain,  when  soft  and  low 
Arose  the  hymn  of  Christians,  by  the  voice 
Of  mild  Lucilia  led.     Pathetic  swell'd 
That  dirge  of  martyrs,  like  the  latest  song  545 

On  smooth  Caystrus  or  the  Asian  pool 
Warbled  by  swans  expiring.     Peace,  hope,  joy, 
Attuned  its  melody,  and  exulting  faith. 
It  call'd  on  Him,  whose  arm  is  ever  nigh, 
A  present  help  in  trouble ;  and,  as  the  strain  550 

Ascended  higher  and  higher,  the  pagans  stood 
In  silent  ravishment ;  for  voices  pure. 
Celestial  warblings,  breathed  in  upper  air, 
Seem'd  sweetly  to  prolong  each  dying  note. 
As  if  their  *  angels,  who  in  joy  behold  555 

The  Father's  face,  were  wafting  it  to  heaven. 

Upon  their  lips  the  hymn  yet  trembled,  when 
The  consecrated  trumpet  once  again 
Blew  the  known  signal ;  and  with  ruthless  speed 
The  cinctured  harpies  on  Ostorius  fell.  560 

Him  unresisting  in  his  chains  they  dragged 
To  their  abominable  cauldron,  stain'd 


*  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.     Matth.  zviii.  10. 


With  gore  of  ages.     Motionless  and  pale 

His  sileat  agony  Lucilia  saw, 

And  chat  loved  hand,  so  oft  in  glory's  field 

The  dread  of  heathens,  which  her  own  so  late 

With  tenderest  pressure  clasp'd,  now  cast  in  air 

To  be  a  sign  prophetic,  and  the  prey 

Of  Belgic  ravens.     She  beheld,  and  ere 

The  fierce  ones  to  their  second  quarry  stoop'd. 

Her  heart  had  ceased  to  flutter,  and  her  soul 

Was  render'd  spotless  to  its  God.     Amazed 

The  minister?  of  murder  saw  her  drop, 

Whiter  than  meadow-lily,  or  a  wreath 

On  Thracian  Hcemus  of  untrodden  snow, 

Beside  the  abhorred  pile.     Untouch'd  they  left 

Her  beauteous  limbs,  as  pagan  Romans  shunn'd 

The  sad  bidental  amit  by  fire  of  heaven. 

A  savage  shout  those  hideous  women  raised, 

And,  foil'd  of  their  best  victim,  seized  with  rage 

Their  meaner  prey.     Precipitous  on  three  sides 

The  structure  rose,  built  up  with  Jeafy  spoils 

From  Arduenna*s  waste ;  the  glorious  oak 

Superbly  spreading,  like  the  shades  of  Jove 

Adored  in  green  Epirus ;  fragrant  lime 

With  clustering  blossom,  whence  the  winged  tribes 

Famed  in  Hymettus  drink  ambrosial  dew ; 

Aerial  ash,  and  sycamore's  broad  arms. 

And  rowan  with  its  crest  of  ruddy  gold. 

Maple,  and  pensile  birch.     The  other  front 

Rose  gradual,  easy  of  access ;  above 

Rear'd  on  the  summit  gleam'd  with  blade  erect 

The  iron  God.     Their  work  of  slaughter  done. 

Four  Amazonian  furies,  drunk  with  blood. 
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Upheave  the  cup  of  sacrifice,  and  make  595 

Ample  libation  from  the  frothing  brass 

To  the  dark  king  of  terrors.     Him,  aspersed 

With  crimson  dew,  emblem  of  right  divine, 

They  bear  again  with  reverential  awe 

To  royal  Attila;  then,  fierce  and  loud,  600 

Take  up  the  strain  of  prophecy.     Not  she 

In  rocky  Phocis,  while  the  laurel  grove 

Self-shaken  trembled  with  the  present  God, 

Pour'd  deeper  note  of  inspiration,  fill'd 

With  powerful  breath  of  Python;  when  the  blast       605 

Of  *  him,  who  bore  his  Erechthean  bride 

To  frozen  Hiracia,  or  the  wondrous  halls 

Whence  Asian  Odin  sprang,  out^-pour^d  with  might 

On  Casthaneea,  at  her  ominous  call 

O'erthrew  the  Persian,  by  his  billows  dash'd  610 

On  foaming  Sciathus  and  Pelion's  side. 

Thee,  Rome,  upon  thy  seven  Hesperian  hills, 
Array*d  in  f  scarlet,  and  with  gems  adom'd. 
Thee  they  defy,  in  thy  majestic  ease 
Soon  to  be  widowed,  when  the  kings  of  earth  615 

Shall  see  thy  burning,  and  the  triple  curse 
Of  famine,  death,  and  mourning  on  thee  fall. 
They  boast  a  greater  one  than  thee  arisen ; 
A  shout  of  victory  !  whereby  aroused 
The  Jews  are  gathering  %  to  Crete,  prepared  620 


*  Boreas,  who  carried  off  Orithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheos,  on  which 
account  the  Athenians  were  warned  by  the  oracle  to  inroke  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  Persian  fleet  was  consequently  destroyed  by  the  north 
wind.    Odin  is  stated  in  the  £dda  to  have  been  the  son  of  Bor  or  Boreas. 

t  See  Revelations  xvii.  4.  and  xviii.  8. 
t  Bee  Hist,  treat.  §  24.  and  note  10. 
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For  Armageddon's  field,  whene'er  the  Hun 

His  banner  shall  uplift  on  Ida's  crest, 

Expected  Antichrist,  and  plant  his  might 

In  that  idolatrous  cradle,  where  the  old  *  king 

From  Nineveh's  fierce  hunter  sprung,  possess'd  625 

Great  Jove's  original  empire,  the  oak  woods 

Of  Crete,  green  navel  of  the  world,  between 

The  triple  continents.     There  whilom  rang 

The  Corybantine  brass  in  Rhea's  grove. 

And  arm'd  Curetes  danced  with  lance  and  shield        630 

In  shades  of  changeless  verdure,  fit  retreat 

For  Saturn's  son.     Thee,  Attila,  they  sung, 

The  man-child  f  long  foretold,  with  iron  rod 

To  rule  the  nations ;  from  that  mother  bom, 

*  Cres  the  son  of  Orion  reigned  in  Crete,  which  was  called  after  him. 
HestelUu  in  Enniunif  p.  324.  Cres  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nimrod.  Qot. 
Vit.  Pantheon,  part  3.  p.  88.  Jupiter  was  born  in  Crete.  When  Saturn 
would  have  devoured  him,  his  mother  Rhea,  having  given  Saturn  a  stone 
in  swadding-clothes  to  swallow,  concealed  Jupiter  in  the  island  where  he 
was  educated  by  the  Curetes,  who  beat  the  cymbals  or  Corybantine 
brass  incessantly  to  prevent  his  infantine  cries  from  betraying  the  place 
of  his  concealment. 

t  See  Revelations  xii.  1,  6cc.  The  prophecy  is  supposed  to  relate 
to  Constantine.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  dcclai*ing  himself  nursed 
in  Engaddl,  Attila  applied  it  to  himself.  The  overthrow  of  the  dragon 
would  have  been  more  clearly  verified  in  his  view  by  the  conquest  of 
Rome,  than  it  was  by  Constantine's  extinguishing  the  paganism  of  the 
empire.  The  woman  has  been  explained  to  mean  the  Church  labouring 
under  hardships  300  years,  till  delivered  from  them  by  Constantine, 
whom  the  other  princes  of  the  empire  had  sought  to  destroy.  ''  The 
prophecy  was  thought  to  be  so  plainly  fulfilled  by  Constantine's  ad- 
vancement to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  that  his  statue  was  set  over  his 
palace  gate,  trampling  on  a  wounded  dragon :  and  Constantine  himself, 
in  his  epistle  to  Eusebius,  calls  his  conquest  of  Licinius  the  falling  of  the 
dragou."* — Pyie. 
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Who,  with  the  sun's  eternal  glory  clothed,  635 

Fled  thro'  the  wilderness  on  eagle  wings 

To  a  place  prepared  of  God,  where  thou  secure 

Didst  plume  thine  infant  pinions,  to  o'erthrow 

Rome's  dragon.     Fabling  so,  they  snatch'd  the  wreath 

Prophetic,  twined  by  Christians  round  the  brow         640 

Of  Constantine,  to  deck  their  monarch  grim, 

Nursed  in  the  palmy  solitude,  and  sent 

With  other  arms  against  the  earthly  strength 

Of  her  Mavortian  throne.     With  loud  acclaim 

The  pagans,  ravish'd  by  prophetic  strains,  645 

Salute  their  king.     The  eucharist  of  hell 

Thus  finish'd,  lest  the  zeal  of  faithful  priests 

Inhume  the  relics,  when  his  host  at  dawn 

Shall  march  on  Trecse,  he  bids  instant  flame 

Devour  the  pile  and  victims ;  not  so  wont  650 

In  safe  Sicambria's  hold.     Gloomy  and  slow 

Smoke  wrapp'd  the  structure,  rear'd  to  be  the  tomb 

Of  heathen  wealth  and  beauty,  now  the  pyre 

Of  martyr'd  Christians  :  nor  less  dense  above 

Deep  clouds  obscured  the  welkin,  while  a  sound         655 

Like  storm  increased.     Anon  a  flash  of  steel 

Illumed  the  blackening  concave,  and  above 

A  thunderous  chariot  roU'd,  at  all  points  arm'd 

With  bristling  scythes,  and  many  a  daemon  shape 

Of  murderous  instruments  instinct  with  life  ;  660 

Its  adamantine  wheels  were  writhing  snakes. 

Its  axle  burning  steel,  borne  headlong  on 

By  Terror  and  Dismay,  twin  steeds  of  Mars, 

Gore  dashing  from  their  curbs  in  wreaths  of  foam. 

Darkness  impenetrable  wrapp'd  the  form  665 

Which  goaded  their  mad  course,  but  dimly  shone 
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Aloft  a  Head  terrific,  on  whose  brow 

Was  graved  the  name  ineffiible  ;  that  name* 

Is  blasphemy.     The  pagans  with  mate  awe 

Adored  the  abomination,  which  soon  pass'd  670 

Amid  the  veil  of  smoke  and  flame  ingulph'd. 

Each  to  his  quarters,  when  those  rites  were  done, 
Withdrew  the  painim  chiefs ;  at  dawn  prepared 
Their  banners  to  advance.     Soft-breathing  night. 
That  yields,  by  heaven's  beneficence,  alike  675 

Calm  solace  to  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
Steep'd  the  wide  camp  in  slumber.     One  alone, 
Mycoltha,  loveliest  of  pagan  midds. 
Waked  in  that  host.     Still  to  her  fancy's  ear 
The  hymn  of  Christians,  and  angelic  sounds,  680 

Rose  on  the  night;  and,  with  a  smile  serene, 
Lucilia,  in  immortal  beauty  robed, 
Seem'd  to  invite  her  unto  realms  of  hope, 
Unknown,  unthought  before.     Whether  the  charm 
Of  sufiering  virtue  o'er  her  soul  had  thrown  685 

llie  bland  illusion,  or  her  angel's  voice 
Whisper'd  those  strains  seraphic,  to  allure 
'Yhe  willing  soul  from  darkness  to  its  God ; 
llien  first  the  day-spring  of  religion  beam'd 
Upon  her  tremulous  thoughts  :  all  eke  around  690 

Lay  steep'd  in  utter  gloom  and  heedless  sleep. 

llie  second  sun  scarce  dawn'd  upon  the  waste 
Of  bloody  Catalaunum,  when  a  call 
From  thousand  instruments  commingling  roused 
The  universal  host ;  and  howling  wolves  695 

Grave  fierce  response  from  the  death-laden  plain, 


*  I  saw  a  beast  rise  out  of  the  sea,  &c.  and  u|)on  his  heads  the  name 
of  blasphemy.     Revelations  xiii.  1. 
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As  throng'd  the  clamorous  legions  of  the  air 

From  Belgians  emptied  forest,  to  dispute 

Their  loathsome  banquet.     Forth  the  spacious  camp 

Pour'd  Attila's  huge  army,  countless  powers  700 

Asian  and  European,  from  the  verge 

Of  Sericana  to  Germanic  Rhine. 

The  sound  of  that  vast  movement  rose  to  heaven 

Like  the  upbroaking  of  a  world :  with  speed 

The  strength  of  heathendom  was  girt  for  war,  705 

And  onward  moved  bright  columns,  lengthening  files 

Of  squadrons  neighing  to  the  orient  sun. 

And  phalanxes  with  firm  compacted  front, 

And  many  an  engine,  many  a  thousand  wains 

Heap'd  with  the  spoils  of  Gaul.     The  proud  array     710 

Sweeps  unresisted  o'er  the  level  field. 

Till,  full  before  the  van,  unarmed  appear 

The  walls  and  consecrated  dome  of  Troyes. 

Led  by  the  mitred  Lupus,  a  meek  band 

Of  women  and  of  burghers  strew  the  way  715 

With  flowers  pacific ;  yet  the  prelate  mild 

Bows  not  before  his  conqueror,  but  thus 

Fronting  the  mighty  one ;  "  Who  art  thou.  Lord, 

"  That  with  no  human  strength  bestridest  the  world  ?" 

"  He,  who  should  come,"  the  impious  Hun  replied,  720 

"  Predicted  by  thy  prophets,  to  lop  oflF 

"  The  seven  famed  heads  of  Rome,  and  rive  her  honis ; 

"  From  green  Engaddi  midst  the  burning  waste, 

"  The  scourge  of  heaven."     "  Then  come,"  the  priest 

rejoin'd, 
"  Scourge  of  my  God,  and  be  on  us  achieved  725 

"  The  ever  glorious  purpose  of  his  will ! 
"  His  servants  kiss  the  rod."     With  this  he  laid 
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His  hand  upon  the  bridle  rich  with  gold^ 

And  stepp'd  bareheaded  by  the  charger's  side 

Een  to  the  gates  of  Troyes.     The  king  pass'd  on      790 

In  silent  pomp  before  his  gorgeous  host, 

Till  prostrate  at  his  feet  a  widow  *  flung 

Herself  and  her  fair  daughterSf  wailing  loud 

For  mercy  and  for  aid.     ^  O  thou,  who  comest 

^  An  angel  from  the  deep  with  power  to  slay,  735 

^  Smite  not  the  weak  I  protect  these  virgins  T     ^^  Rise," 

Benignant  spoke  the  monarch ;  ^<  By  my  sword 

'*  I  swear  to  be  their  saviour.     Who  e'er  came 

^^  To  Attala  for  shelter,  and  found  none  ? 

^<  Or  who  hath  braved  his  terrors,  and  not  fiEdlen  ?"     740 

Tliis  said,  with  hand  extended,  he  bade  rise 

The  youngest  of  that  timid  train,  whose  shape 

In  the  prime  bud  of  beauty,  might  have  shamed 

The  brightest  of  his  court,  yet  scarce  excell'd 

Her  sisters  blushing  with  maturer  bloom.  745 

A  transient  hue  half  lit  his  sallow  cheek. 

And  strange  fire  glisten'd  from  his  eyes,  as  wont 

In  some  great  struggle,  when  the  spirit  within 

Gleamed  thro'  the  issues  of  its  mortal  frame ; 

For  not,  from  bleak  Imaus  to  Ardennes,  750 

So  rich  a  freight  of  beauty  had  adom'd 

His  multinuptial  couch,  of  recent  charms 

Insatiate,  and  replenish'd  oft  by  power. 

"  Walk,  free  as  fair,  thro'  all  this  host,"  he  cried. 

And  o*er  her  ivory  neck  a  chain  of  gold  755 

He  threw;  "  rest  pure  amid  the  wolves  of  war 

"  Beneath  the  vulture's  wing."     Safe  by  his  word 


'  Her  name  is  not  recorded. 
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They  pass  those  ranks  of  rapine,  undefiled ; 

And  slowly  marshall'd  thro'  the  streets  of  Troyes 

The  pagan  army  files.     With  evil  eye  760 

Stem  Giulas  marked  their  beauty,  by  his  king 

Redeemed  from  violation  ;^  and  that  hour 

Of  clemency  requited  soon  with  blood 

Of  sainted  Ursula,  *  and  all  her  train, 

(A  thousand  holy  virgins  done  to  death  765 

At  Agrippina,  where  good  Cyriac  fell) 

And  that  chaste  fair  one,  f  o'er  her  brother's  corse 

Butcher'd  in  Rheims,  who,  dying,  of  his  sight 

Bereaved  her  lustful  murderer ;  what  time 

From  ravaged  Gallia's  plain  the  Hun  roll'd  back        770 

His  force  unto  Pannonia.     The  main  host, 

Skirting  the  slope  of  Vogesus,  moves  on 

To  those  Acronian  waters,  that  behold 

Sublime  Helvetia,  and  with  homeward  course 

Sweeps  through  the  Rhaetian  wilds;  when,  strange  to  view, 

A  raven  from  the  forest  steered  its  course 

Direct  to  Attila,  and,  hovering,  perch'd 

Secure  upon  his  shoulder ;  then  wing'd  high 

Its  arduous  flight  to  heaven.     The  monarch  hail'd 

That  omen ;  well  he  knew  what  jetty  plumes  J  780 

O'ersail  the  world,  revisiting  each  day 

The  throne  of  Odin  in  Valhalla's  dome 

*  The  tale  of  the  slaughter  of  Ursula  and  1000  virgins  at  Cologne  by 
the  Huns  of  Attila  is  founded  on  a  mistake,  (See  Hist.  treat«  ^  56.)  but 
the  tradition  may  be  used  in  poetry. 

t  Eutropia  sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Rheims. 

X  The  two  ravens  of  Odin.  See  Hclga  v.  2.565,  and  the  notes  thereon. 
Concerning  the  Delphic  crows  see  Plutarch.  Prudentius  states  that  it 
was  the  crow  of  Apollo  that  defended  Valerius  Corviuus. 
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To  teU  the  deeds  of  glory.     Well  he  knew 

What  messengers,  sent  east  and  west  by  Jove, 

Met  high  in  air  above  the  central  shrine  785 

Of  Delphi's  laurel  shade ;  what  coal-black  wings 

Flapp'd  o'er  the  Roman's  helmet,  when  his  foe 

Rued  sorely  the  strong  beak  and  talons  red 

With  GaUic  blood ;  nor  call'd  he  last  to  mind 

What  saviours,  upon  glossy  pinions  borne,  790 

From  Parsetonium,  *  thro'  the  perilous  waste 

Led  Ammon's  ofipring  to  his  hidden  shrine. 

When  round  him  desolate  the  southern  blast 

Shower'd  the  heart-withering  sandstorm.     Proud  of  soul, 

Thro'  Alpine  Rhsetia  and  Norician  dales  795 

He  pour'd  his  thousands,  like  the  winged  plague 

That  darken'd  all  the  fruitful  plain,  which  Nile 

Yearly  inundates,  and  with  sullen  rage 

Thro'  fields  all  red  with  slaughter,  smoking  towns. 

And  vales  made  desert,  his  triumphal  way  800 

He  wound  unto  Sicambria ;  fatal  walls. 

In  vain  polluted  with  a  brother's  blood  I 

•  See  Stnbo.  Parsptonium  is  now  Berton  or  Alberton.  Urbe  Mar- 
maricae  olim  q)iscopalis  et  pnecipna.  Bandraud  Lex,  Oeog,  Ammon's 
oi&pring,  Alexander  Uie  Great. 
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On  iEtna's  vaporoas  summit  darkling  stood 

The  Adversary.     Wide  his  sight  he  flung 

Upon  the  peopled  earth,  beneath  him  stretch'd 

In  multitudinous  confiiclion.     Dreams 

Of  glory,  forfeit  by  rebellioufi  pride,  5 

And  hopes  perverse,  admitted  oft,  to  be 

As  oft  annulled  by  the  event,  absorbed 

His  contemplation  in  thoughts  vast,  yet  vain. 

He  look'd  o'er  spacious  Europe  to  the  rocks 

Herculean,  nigh  the  yellow  sands  that  trend  10 

To  Caesarea,  and  the  Libyan  shore 

From  Ptolemais  unto  Goshen  old ; 

And  farther,  where  Euphrates'  holy  flood 

Streams  from  Armenian  hills,  the  blighted  scene 

Of  his  first  palm ;  if  palm  that  be,  which  gave  15 

Sorrow  and  death  to  man,  but  to  himself 

Who  soVd  *  the  wind,  and  shall  the  whirlwind  reap. 

Confusion  infinite,  then  doom'd  to  writhe 

Beneath  the  bruizing  heel  of  woman's  seed. 

Yet  now  with  joy,  such  as  beseems  the  accurst,  20 

•  Hosea  viii.  7. 
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He  gated  on  God's  creation.     The  fifth  age 

Was  sailing  on  the  ceaseless  wings  of  Time, 

Since  that  great  expiation,  which  had  pluck'd 

The  sting  from  death ;  but  Sin  and  Discord  still. 

Fool  harpies  feasting  on  celestial  balm,  25 

Polluted  e'en  Christ's  temple ;  Simon's  *  lust 

To  buy  and  sell  the  flock ;  false  doctrine  strew'd 

By  yarious  Folly,  unfurling,  as  she  march'd. 

Heretic  banners.     Fiercer  hate,f  than  e*er 

From  Erymanthus  or  rough  Calydon  90 

Sent  forlii  the  shaggy  desolator,  arm'd 

The  sheep  against  the  sheep,  in  that  one  fold 

Which  peaceful  should  have  gather'd  all  and  safe 

From  the  destroyer.     On  Rome's  sevenfold  head 

The  mystic  t  labarum  stood  high  advanced  35 

Above  her  martial  eyrie,  yet  the  crash 

Nigher  and  nigher  still  of  pagan  arms 

Resounded,  clanging  round  her  giant  limbs 

A  deadly  kneU.     Nor  less  the  Vandal's  strength 

Look'd  fearless  o'er  the  waters,  and  forejo/d  40 

Triumphal  violation ;  the  mixt  wealth, 

Christian  or  heathen,  of  her  stately  halls. 

And  spoils  from  §  Salem  ravish'd,  to  adorn 

The  palace  of  Rome's  plunderer.     On  her  coast 

Scowl'd  Punic  war  from  Hippo's  ||  royal  towers,  45 

*  Simon  Magot ;  see  Acts  yiii.  18. 

t  Ammianus  Maroelliniu  says  that  no  inveteracy  of  wild  beasts 
against  each  other  conld  equal  that  of  the  different  sects  of  nominal 
Christians  in  his  time. 

X  The  Christian  ensign  of  Constantine  used  instead  of  the  Eagle. 

S  All  about  to  be  carried  to  Africa  from  Rome  by  Oenseric  in  466. 

I  Hippo  regius,  whence  Boniface  inyited  the  Vandals  from  Spain  into 
Africa. 
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Where,  haiFd  by  treason  from  the  blood-stain 'd  marge 

Of  •  Anas  to  Abyla,  Spain  had  pour'd 

Her  long-hair  d  warriors  on  the  Moorish  strand, 

Which  once  again,  at  treason's  f  second  call. 

Shall  vomit  back  on  Guadalquiver's  plain  50 

The  crescent  and  the  scimitar.     Elate 

He  saw,  where  Genseric  resistless  cheer'd 

His  bloodhounds  X  on  God's  people,  Arian  fangs 

Flesh'd  in  fanatic  zeal.     He  saw  the  pure 

Tom  from  the  pleasant  paths  of  peace,  to  lie  55 

Mingled  in  death  with  Manes*  loathsome  §  crew 

In  Carthage,  whose  fierce  ||  patriarch  shall  mourn 

Sad  retribution,  on  the  blazing  pyre 

A  Christian  sacrifice.     There  maids  devout, 

Matrons  and  priests,  to  glut  no  pagan  rage,  60 

Swung  pendant,  to  the  shameless  gaze  exposed ; 

And  Libyan  deserts  echoed  with  the  groans 

Of  mitred  victims,  to  the  burning  waste 

By  mitred  brethren  driven.     "  March  on,  where  fate 

"  Goads  ye  demented,"  spoke  the  exulting  fiend,         65 

"  Flock  worthy  your  good  Shepherd  !  who  ordain'd 

"  That  brother  against  brother  should  arise, 

^^  Son  against  parent,  and  in  sooth  not  peace 

"  Hath  left  to  his  disciples,  but  a  sword. 

"  Soon  comes  my  second  triumph,  which,  foredoom'd,  70 

**  Not  e'en  the  AUwise,  with  all  his  flaming  troops 

"  Angelic  can  forefend ;  glorious  as  that 


•  The  Guadiana,  where  Genseric  overthrew  the  Sucvi  just  before  he 
entered  Africa.  t  Count  Julian's  against  Rodcric  the  Goth. 

X  Genseric  was  an  Arian.  §  The  Manicheaus. 

II  The  Arian  patriarch  of  Carthage  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Catholics. 
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^  By  blood  of  Him  achieved,  whom  in  the  flesh 

^  I  to  perdition  in  the  flesh  betray'd. 

^  O  once  eternal  deem'd,  and  by  the  Christ  75 

^  0*er8hadow*d  now,  in  adamantine  arms 

<^  See  thine  exterminator,  led  by  fate 

^*  From  the  Hun's  bloody  lair  I     Bow,  Christian  Rome, 

^  Bow  even  to  barbarians !"     Thus  the  Archfiend, 

Battening  on  hopes  of  that,  which  might  not  be,  80 

And  blinded  by  much  wisdom,  worn  with  pride, , 

And  not  by  truth  illumined^     Well  he  knew 

Rome*s  utter  overthrow  decreed  on  high. 

And  that  great  sceptre,  which  enthrall'd  the  West, 

Toppling  e'en  then  to  its  determined  fall ;  85 

He  heard  the  Scythian  angel  from  the  court 

Of  pagan  Attila  evoking  forth 

The  conqueror  *  predestined ;  but  God's  will 

Lay  hidden  deep  beyond  the  reach  of  pride. 

Thus  unregarded,  tho*  a  Seraph's  ken  90 

Search 'd  all  the  host,  glided  thy  youthful  hours, 

Odoacer,  appointed  to  o'erthrow 

Caraarean  Rome  !  nor  paused  he  to  descry 

Oft  crackling  from  thy  f  limbs,  strong  Valamer, 

Sparks  of  unearthly  radiance,  which  bespoke  95 

Supreme  dominion  to  thy  Gothic  heir 

Theodoric,  ere  five  summers  to  be  J  bom 

Amid  the  shout  of  victory.     Vain  hopes 


•  Odoacer. 

t  See  Photius  Bibl.  The  same  phsenomenon  is  said  to  have  distin- 
froished  the  horse,  of  Tiberius  and  Uie  ass  of  Severus. 

t  Tbeodoiic  was  bora,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  day  of  a  great 
rictory. 

( 


EntliraJl'd  his  virion ;  for,  if  fiends  were  wise 

Unto  salvation,  even  he  had  stood, 

Taught  by  foreknowledge  to  eac^>e  his  &I1 ; 

But  whom  God  wills  to  lose,  he  first  obscures, 

(Mortal  or  spirit)  and  the  inward  light 

Becomes  a  lying  prophet.     Far  beyond 

The  Septimontane  capital,  the  Archfiend 

Look'd  to  the  pluns,  where  goi^eous  Danau  laved 

Hie  Hunnish  ramparts ;  but  his  jealous  eye 

Glanced  on  a  hermitage,  where  Savus  deer, 

Fast  hurrying  to  ^mona's  shorUtived  towen, 

Gushes  from  Camian  Alps.    A  grot  was  bevn 

In  the  rock's  living  core,  where  long  retired 

To  holy  musing,  underneath  the  shade 

Of  unpruned  branches,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men 

Old  Cyprian  dwelt ;  but  not  to  those  unknown 

Who  thirsted  for  that  holy  well,  of  which 

He  bad  drunk  long  and  deeply,  now  erect 

In  green  old  age,  tho'  eighty  summers  sat 

On  hb  boar  brow,  as  when  in  vigour  new 

He  travell'd  many  a  rood,  from  utmost  Gaul 

To  Alexandria  and  the  pleasant  meads 

Which  Tigris  laves,  midst  each  benighted  tribe 
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And  Stator  Jove  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 

Folmined  against  the  Senones.     He  heard 

Her  ardent  *  legate  before  Ceesar^s  throne 

Plead  for  his  sacred  country,  and  invoke 

Her  Genius,  like  a  soul,  informing  still  135 

The  limbs  of  her  vast  empire ;  and  he  thought 

The  spirit  of  Rome's  fortunes  even  then 

Was  hovering  o'er  them,  and  inspired  his  tongue 

To  strive  for  their  religion,  the  old  rites 

Hallow'd  by  custom  and  endear'd  by  years  140 

Of  conquest  and  dominicm.     His  thoughts  teem'd 

With  ancient  augurs,  and  the  spotless  train 

Of  Vestal  maids,  who  nursed  the  undying  flame 

Hiat  lit  Rome's  nascent  greatness,  and  he  cursed 

Tlie  Holy  One  of  Israel  with  his  saints,  145 

Who  marr'd  the  fates  of  Rome.     Chance  led  his  eye 

To  that  poetic  f  page,  where  truth  displa/d 

Its  mirror,  to  dispel  the  phantoms  vain 

Of  soul-deluding  eloquence,  and  sung 

The  crown  of  martyrdom,  what  time  the  rod,  150 

The  axe,  and  fire,  of  stem  Galerius  ruled 

God's  people,  and  scourged  X  by  unrelenting  hands 

The  child  in  anguish  lisp'd  the  name  of  Christ, 

Scorning  the  profler'd  beverage,  to  cool 

Death's  fever ;  while  his  mother,  smiling  joy,  155 

Klss*d  hb  blood-sprinkled  Hmbs,  and  cheer'd  his  soul 

Half  trembling  at  the  gates  of  glory.     Then 

The  spirit  of  Cyprian  was  stirred ;  he  felt 


*  dymmMhus  pleaded  pro  s4cra  patri&,  a.d.  384. 
t  The  poetry  of  Pmdentiiis ;  see  his  answer  to  the  pleading  of  Sym- 
machos.  t  St.  Romanus,  see  Pnidentins. 
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His  inmost  thoughts  renewed,  to  spurn  the  Gods 

Who  long  had  awed  him,  the  adulterous  crew  160 

Of  lewd  imaginations  deified. 

Incestuous  Jove,  and  his  illicit  love 

In  bestial  shapes,  with  all  the  deeds  impure 

Of  those  adored  as  holy.     Thus  he  tum'd 

Unto  that  sacred  writ,  with  which  compared  165 

All  earthly  wisdom  is  but  foolishness. 

A  pagan  so  he  drank  the  saving  milk 

From  *  Saragossa's  bard;  and  big  with  zeal 

Stretch'd  eastward  to  the  pleasant  vales,  that  lie 

Nigh  Siloa's  brook,  and  Jordan's  flowery  marge;        170 

And  journeying  by  shadowy  Hebron's  side 

Or  leafy  Carmel,  near  the  Asphaltic  plain 

Fair  garden  once  of  Siddim,  he  arrived 

Rhinocerura  and  the  humming  sedge 

Of  that  Sirbonian  swamp,  whose  treacherous  pool      175 

Flanks  Egypt.     Fresh  from  scenes  of  holy  awe. 

And  full  of  his  Redeemer,  on  he  press*d 

Beyond  Pelusium  and  Tamis  green 

To  Alexandria,  where  stood  high  enshrined 

Serapis,  lord  of  the  infernal  host.  180 

There,  facing  Pharos  and  Canopus  old 

Named  of  the  serpent,  (while  the  doubtful  crowd 

Cower'd  nigh  the  fane  sublime,  and  popular  dread 

Suspended  Caesar's  edict,f  lest  the  God, 

By  profanation  maim'd,  should  breathe  strange  plagues 

On  fertile  Egypt)  near  the  mitred  pride 

Of  stem  Theophilus,  the  beardless  youth 


*  Prudentiiu,  bom  there,  died  in  408. 
t  The  edict  of  Theodosius,  to  destroy  idols. 
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Stood  foremost     Snatching  from  the  prelate's  guard 

A  pooderoos  battle-axe,  alone  he  scaled 

The  dread  colossus,  while  each  tongue  was  mute,       190 

IVo&ne  or  fiEUthful,  smit  with  sacred  fear ; 

Lest  heaven,  earth,  sea,  into  one  shapeless  mass. 

At  the  first  daring  stroke,  together  rush 

Confoonded :  so  seers  threateu'd,  and  who  least 

Believed,  grew  pale  with  doubt.     Nathless  unawed    195 

To  the  unveil'd  visage  of  the  God  he  clombe. 

Waving  his  weapon  high.     Swart  Egypt  gazed 

By  breathless  expectation  rivetted. 

He  smote  the  golden  cheek ;  a  long  loud  clang 

Rung  o'er  the  silent  heads  of  that  still  throng,  200 

Who  listened,  as  its  echoes  borne  away 

IXed  slowly,  for  the  thunder-clap  of  heaven. 

Serene  it  shone  and  tranquil,  as  when  first, 

QJl'd  by  its  Maker's  word,  the  green  earth  sprang 

From  primal  chaos.     Then  the  Christian  shout  205 

Rose  fierce  and  haughty  on  the  startled  air ; 

Then  pikes  and  axes  gleam'd  and  massive  crows. 

And  frequent  grew  the  crash,  while  crumbling  down 

Temple  and  idol  fell,  and  gorgeous  walls 

Of  solid  masonry.     Wo  worth  the  hour,  210 

That  overwhelmed  the  letter*d  wealth  of  Time 

And  science  in  that  ruin  !*  all  the  day, 

Remorseless  havoc  sadi'd  the  pagan  fanes. 

Before  the  throne  of  Theodosius  f  cast 

By  zealous  Cyprian,  lay  the  triple  heads  215 

Of  Egypt*s  dragon-monster.     He  to  Gaul, 


*  The  library  destroyed, 
t  Theodotiuf  wns  in  Rome,  in  S<)9. 
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Where  Martiii*  preach*d,  and  the  Bituriges 

Around  the  bold  ascetic  bow'd  and  pray'd. 

Trod  westward.     Oft,  beneath  his  lusty  stroke 

Arm'd  by  the  imperial  edict,  lopt  and  maim'd  220 

Upon  their  bloody  floor  the  rustic  Gods 

Lay  prostrate ;  oft  the  venerated  trunk, 

Sacred  to  Pan  or  Syl7an,f  bow'd  to  ground 

Its  votive  diaplets  and  time-honour'd  brow; 

Around  which  never  more  the  simple  throng  225 

Shall  dance  at  eve,  unto  forbidden  Powers 

Outpouring  rural  prayer.     Thus  threescore  yean 

Strove  Cyprianus,  reverenced  (or  zeal 

Still  fervent  as  in  youth.     On  him  the  Archfiend 

Gazed  long  and  wistftd,  teeming  with  deceit,  230 

Till,  alter'd  at  his  will,  each  feature  grew 

To  Cyprianus  similitude,  and  his  brow 

With  hoary  honours  crown'd,  benignly  calm, 

Liken'd  the  holy  anchorite.     A  robe 

Girt  roimd  him  by  Hypocrisy,  conceal'd  2d5 

The  angelic  pinions,  form'd  for  heavenly  flight. 

Thus  fashioned,  from  the  mountain's  snowy  peak 

Facing  Pelorus,  on  the  deep  expanse 

He  threw  his  airy  shape  :  the  vast  blue  way 

Received  him,  gliding  on  his  pathless  track  240 

High  above  either  sea ;  past  Teenarus, 

Past  Delphi,  where,  long  mute,  his  laurel  grove 

Still  trembled  at  his  coming ;  past  the  rocks 

*  See  Sulpicius  Severas's  account  of  tiiit  daring,  ambitiout,  self-denying 
man. 

t  The  Roman  peasants  in  the  time  of  Pliny  dedicated  to  some  God 
every  tree  of  surpassing  size  and  beauty.  Trees  were  formerly  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Deities.     See  PUny  Nat.  Hist  l.  12.  e.  1. 
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Of  LcniDus  where  from  the  ethereal  vault 

Fell  Mulciber ;  past  that  Thracian  Chersonese, 

Which  a«r  Leander  to  his  unchaste  love 

Led  by  no  hallow'd  fire ;  until  he  reach "d 

Byzantium,  dropping  in  a  vaporous  shroud 

Hard  by  the  holy  waJIs,  where  nothing  loth 

Pulcheria*  for  calm  prayer  and  vigils  changed 

Rflf^  magnificence  ;  beneath  whose  away, 

Mourning  her  early  loves  and  hope  cut  short. 

In  those  secluded  cliambers  pined  unseen 

Honoriaf  fair  and  young.     The  stolen  bliss 

Of  that  voluptuous  passion,  like  a  dream, 

Had  fleeted ;  but  dedres,  awaken'd  once, 

SdQ  reign 'd  within  her ;  she  had  learnt  the  voice 

Which  the  flesh  speaks,  and  all  her  tremulous  thoughts 

Were  ready  tor  the  tempter.     He,  revered 

Beneath  that  garb  of  uuictity,  pass'd  on  36 

fen  to  the  secret  orator)-,  where. 

I'ale  and  dejected,  frail  Honoria  sat 

With  languid  eyes,  that  on  tlie  clear  blue  flood 

Of  Boaponis,  and  bloomy  Orient  hills, 

Gm^  wistful ;  while  a  pearl  of  lustrouG  dew 

Beneath  their  fringes  dark  unheeded  fell. 

And  her  nnquiet  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Seam'd  stniggling,  underneath  the  silken  band. 

For  bvauty's  freedoin.     Of  his  end  secure 

A  form  BO  lovely,  with  a  heart  so  v^n, 

file  daagevoos  angel  view'd ;  for  little  needs 

TLe  temptsr'e  art,  when  fall  of  lustful  prime 
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'  gtota- ofTheodniui. 
t  UtUw  al  Ike  Emperor  Tilf  uUnlau- 
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The  pulse  of  youth  is  tbrobbmg,  to  his  call 

Responsive.     By  her  side,  soft  entering, 

Stood  the  dark  fiend  in  sacred  guise  transform'd.        275 

Unwelcome  on  the  damsel  thus  he  stole ; 

But  never  breathes  the  flattery  of  sin 

More  baleful,  than  when  whisper'd  from  the  lips 

Of  seeming  holiness.     With  fatal  guile 

Seductive  thus  the  Evil  one  began.  280 

^^  Sleep'st  thou,  Honoria,  in  this  tranquil  cell 
"  Oblivious  ?    Do  the  joys  of  earthly  bliss 
**  And  nature's  glory  on  thy  senses  pall 
<^  Untasted,  or  half-known ;  or  deem'st  thou  such 
"  With  lavish  hand  by  their  Creator  framed  285 

"  For  ends  of  evil  ?     Fairest  of  his  works, 
^^  Fashion'd  in  beauty,  an  help  meet  for  man 
^^  Not  form'd  to  dwell  in  loneliness,  (so  spake 
"  His  mighty  Author)  art  thou  cloy'd  with  life  ? 
"  Or  is  it  sweet  thus  vacant  to  recline  290 

"  Listening  celestial  hymns,  which  hourly  rise 
"  Here  mid  secluded  vigils,  and  excel 
**  Earth's  music,  warbled  near  the  throne  of  kings  ?" 

Thus  he  with  subtle  purpose,  for  he  knew 
The  fever  nestling  in  her  heart,  and  will'd  295 

To  fan  its  baneful  heat     The  damsel's  cheek 
Blush'd  deeper  than  the  carmine  tint  that  glows 
Upon  the  front  of  evening,  as  the  sun 
Sinks  glorious  to  his  couch  of  living  gold. 
Amazement  staid  her  speech ;  from  the  deep  store     300 
Of  unborn  hopes  and  wishes  young  as  mom. 
Thoughts  burning,  by  the  tempter's  voice  call'd  forth. 
Mantled  her  ivory  brow.     Far  other  sounds 
From  cold  Pulcheria  and  her  virgin  mates 
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Had  cbill'il  Iicr  joyless  ear;  while  vain  desires,  305 

Frequent  and  Iitgh,  at  the  heart's  priaoD  door 

Boat  fearfully.     The  holy-seeming  fiend 

HmI  loach'd  their  source,  and  forth  the  ardent  tide 

hunt  sinful.     As  at  Jove's  command  tlie  *  form 

Fufakm'd  by  Mulciber  in  beauty's  mould  310 

To  be  by  Graces  zoned,  and  crown'd  with  flowers 

Wreathed  by  Pereuaaion's  hand,  her  casket  dire 

Suft-vmlling  open'd,  where  sweet  Hope  alone 

Sat  like  ■  cherub,  while  the  plagues  of  heaven 

Flew  diverge,  over  man  dispensuig  wo;  315 

So  Uart«d  her  unhalloVd  thoughts  to  life. 

Half  fearful,  more  than  half  content,  ahe  dropt 

Hrr  eyes,  as  if  abaah'd.  while  thro'  the  veil 

Of  tfaeir  long  lashes  stream'd  the  light  of  love, 

.And  guileful  thus,  (0  impotent  to  cheat  320 

The  Arch-deoei\er  !)     "  Deem  not,  holy  man, 

"  That,  by  the  vast  beatitude  of  life 

"  Cnmoved,  and  thaukless  for  the  boon  of  Heaven, 

"  1  turn  from  earthly  joy,  or  that  the  world 

■*  K'iib  all  its  glorious  gi^s  of  good  and  tair  3*25 

"  Palls  on  my  bosom ;  but,  unakill'd  to  stem 

"  Thm  shorelesB  waste  of  its  utitravell'd  tide, 

"  A  maiden's  dread  may  fitly  choose  retreat 

**  In  the  still  gloom  of  holiness.     Hliat  wills 

**  My  father  with  his  handmaid  ]'"'     "  Seasons  fit       330 

"  For  [imyer  and  "gils,  fit  there  are  for  deeds," 

The  Eidlen  spirit  replied.     "  Long  hours  have  I 

**  Kneb  in  aedusion  on  the  damp  cold  stones, 

**  Wnatling  in  prayer:  but  roused,  when  need  required^ 
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<<  I  jouraey'd  tliro'  the  wide  and  troublous  world       335 

<<  To  do  my  mission,  and  proclaim  the  Christ 

^^  And,  lo  !  a  mightier  than  He  shall  now 

*^  Sit  in  the  perilous  *  seat  I     The  hour  is  big 

<<  With  portents  of  eventful  time.     Arise, 

<<  First  of  thy  sex,  upon  whose  brow  must  shine         340 

<^  The  diadem  of  glory  I     Thou  art  call*d 

<^  To  be  the  highest,  as  thou  art  most  fair.'' 

The  tempter  ceased ;  and  fiill  the  snow-white  orbs 
Of  that  proud  damsel's  bosom  throbb'd  and  heaved 
With  passions  manifold ;  impatient  fires,  345 

That,  smouldering  in  retirement,  now  burst  forth ; 
Vain-glory,  flatter'd  by  insidious  praise ; 
Indomitable  thirst  of  pomp  and  power. 
<^  Speak  on,  thy  daughter  heareth,"  with  low  voice 
Tremulous  she  murmur'd     Sure  of  purpose  he         350 
His  guile  pursued     ^^  The  age  of  promise  dawns 
^<  Upon  the  nations :  from  the  cloud-capt  brow 
<<  Of  Cretan  Ida  have  the  gathering  f  Jews 
<<  Heard  voices  strange  and  holy,  such  as  once 
"  Thunder'd  from  Sinai,  when  the  law  was  first         355 
"  To  man  reveal'd  by  Moses.     He,  foretold 
"  To  come  hereafter  in  the  mighty  spirit 
<<  Of  tiiat  famed  le^slator,  shakes  the  fanes 
**  Of  the  great  harlot,  septimontane  Rome. 
<*  Honoria,  thou  art  call'd  from  holy  walls  360 

<<  To  be  that  great  one's  bride,  and  At  enshrined 
<*  In  godlike  pomp  on  the  Tarpeian.     Send 
^<  Fast  pledges  of  thy  love  to  him  who  wields 

*  Concerning  the  siege  periieux^  see  Hist,  treat.  ^.  73.       t  See  §  24. 


"  The  fUil,'  wherewith  the  nations  must  be  purge<l, 
"  Imperial  Attila ;  and  bid  him  claim  3f 

"  Half  of  Koine's  having  for  thy  dower.     That  done, 
*■  Wail  silent  die  almighty  march  of  time." 

This  said,  his  form  wax'd  glorious;  youth  divine 
Came  like  a  sunbeam  o'er  his  brow,  from  which 
Daric  hyacintbinv  tresses  waving  shook  3i 

Ambn^sinl  incense,  odours  breathing  love. 
Ai  whilom,  from  the  bath  of  Gadara, 
Thf  i  wizard  in  Decapolis  call'd  up 
The  blooming  Ant^ros,  and  sudden  be 
Ro»e  dripping  hot.  and  shook  hU  raven  locks  37 

LtuurianL,  and  by  Eroe  golden-hair'd 
Equal  in  beauty  stood.     So  look'd  the  fiend. 
While  U>e  new  lustre,  which  inform 'd  his  eyes, 
Spoke  ibiugi  unutterable.     With  fra^^^nt  lips 
Voluptuous,  he  upon  her  willing  mouth  3i 

Planted  a  glowing  kiss,  from  which  inhaled 


*  AtUlaV  title  flagvlhiiii  Dei  i»erh>t«  meant  the  flsU,  rMher  than  the 
•raV|e,ofO«d.  Sm  HUUi.  ill.  IS.  "  Whow  Ikn  ii  id  hia  hBod,  uid 
h»  will  tboraiigUf  pDfge  hi*  Qmr,"  &c. 

•  JaBililktiiM,  bom  >t  ChKlcl*  <n  CtEltnjrln.  being  at  the  wwm  biktha 
of  Gadus,  and  ■  eonicrMtloii  bating  aritcn  Iwtwceii  him  und  Dtlien 
■to  wvn  bathlitg,  he  biil  them  a«k  Ihe  mniulfy  people  lioiii  two  of  the 
■nUUr,  but  BMW  plaaHDt.fbuuta  were  buoed  bvmofolil-,  the;  uid  the 
Mm  na  eall«d  Em*,  and  the  other  Anterut.  He  forlhwith,  handling 
lk(  wm]*r  uid  utteriu^c  ■  few  wordi,  called  up  from  the  bonom  of  the 
■m,  a  ttuj,  irh»  wai  *Ulc,  iif  moderate  tiie,  with  gulden  hair,  (lUnlng 
bad  and  brvnt,  and  louhad  tilce  one  who  had  beea  jiut  bathluf;.  He 
■hHM  lb*  war  toUuolbar  (bunt  with  an  air  of  meditation,  and  doing 
A«  mtam  tbcr*.  be  callod  up  auotlicr  boy  with  ghway  bloek  hair.  They 
kMh  cloDf  Id  him  and  embraced  him,  u  if  be  hod  been  their  natural 
fcArr  — £wui»>c«  Vita  Jamil. 
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Shot  sinful  ardours  to  her  inmost  soul ; 

Then,  vanishing  in  one  bright  stream  of  light, 

Soar'd  as  a  meteor  over  Pindus ;  thence 

Passing  Dyrrachium,  o'er  the  Hadrian  flood  385 

Sail*d  like  a  nebulous  wrack,  which  seen  afar 

Bodes  tempest.     Lighting  from  his  airy  course 

He  floated  in  a  blazing  dream  of  pride 

Before  thine  eyes,  Aetius,  and  recall'd 

Mysterious  prophecies  of  glory,  breathed  390 

Over  thy  cradle,  which  foretold  that  thou 

Shouldst  be  some  great  one,  by  the  signs  e'en  then 

Portended  to  the  nations.     The  fell  Prince 

With  bland  deception  whisper'd  to  thme  heart 

Inaction,  faithless  to  thy  country's  hope,  395 

And  traitorous  counsels  (to  delude  thy  lord) 

Of  flight  to  Gaul,  while  thou  into  the  seat 

Of  Rome's  imperial  sway  shouldst  stride  secure, 

Coiling  the  purple  round  thee,  and  upheld 

By  dark  fraternity  of  pagan  arms.  400 

Nor  long  the  arch-betrayer  there  delay'd. 

Confiding,  that  his  scattered  seed  would  spring. 

In  that  congenial  soil,  to  ready  growth ; 

But  left  him  to  the  evil  powers,  which  ay 

Glided  around  his  couch.  Ambition,  Pride,  405 

And  double-tongued  Hypocrisy,  and  Sin 

Wreathing  her  brows  with  beauty  counterfeit. 

Nor  long,  ere,  speeding  his  angelic  course. 

Before  Rome's  venerated  pontifi^  stood 

The  fiend,  with  spiritual  glory  bright.  410 

The  marble  domes  of  the  great  city  lay 

Below  them  steeped  in  silence,  and  the  eye 

Of  thoughtful  Leo  dwelt  on  those  huge  fanes. 
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Where  the  Christ's  symbol,  late  exalted,  shone; 

And  care  sat  heavy  on  his  mitred  brow.  415 

Then  thus  the  Evil  one ;  <^  Thou  deemest  right, 

^  Sage  prelate  !  o'er  the  immortal  town  e'en  now 

^  Unseen,  unheard,  with  dark  and  noisome  wing 

**  The  desoktion  hangs.     Hopeless  alike 

<'  The  eagle  and  the  labarum  must  bow  420 

^  Before  the  scourge  of  fate.     New  glories  dawn, 

^  And  other  altars,  other  fimes,  must  rise 

^  Terrific  to  the  Fearful  one.     Bow  down 

^  And  worship^  mortal  pre-ordain*d  by  Hme 

^  To  wield  the  Dark  one's  hierarchal  sway  !"  425 

^  There  is  one  God,  one  Saidour,  and  one  Spirit ;" 
(Replied  the  pontiff)  ^  to  Him  Leo's  knee 
^  Bends  daily,  whether  o'er  the  domes  beneath 
"  Heaven's  angel  showers  its  wrath,  or  whispers  joy. 
**  There  is  no  fearful  one  to  who,  upndsed  430 

**  Above  earth*s  fleeting  pomp,  beholds  the  throne 
"  Where  mercy  radiates,  and  whose  God  is  love." 

To  him  the  power  malign.     **  If  Israel's  God 
^  Be  merciful,  why  bend  the  feeble  knee, 
^  Why  stretch  the  suppliant  arms  to  who  is  love  ?      435 
*^  Say,  thou  eschew'st  his  law,  is  good  less  good, 
"  Mercy  less  mercy  ?  can  ♦  the  goodly  tree 


*  For  the  tenets  of  the  Marcionites  expressed  in  this  speech,  see  Ter- 
tnlliAn  adT.  Marc.  I.  L  c.  2.  Marcion  built  his  doctrine  that  there  were 
two  Gods,  the  Creator  whom  we  worship,  and  his  own  evil  Qod,  on  the 
words  of  St.  Lake,  "  A  good  tree  bringeth  not  forth  corrupt  fruit/'  (t\.  43.) 
inferring  that  eril  could  not  proceed  from  the  good  Being ;  in  answer  to 
which  see  the  eipress  declaration  of  Isaiah,  zIt.  7.  **  I  form  the  light, 
and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do 
these  things.*' 
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<<  Bear  evil  fruit  ?     Are  the  unchanging  thoughts 

"  Of  infinite  perfection  tum'd  to  ill, 

<^  Because  man  sports  in  his  licentious  hour  440 

^<  Of  brief  existence  ?     Man,  fit  worm  to  change 

**  The  spirit  immutable  of  Him  benign 

<<  Unto  its  opposite  !     Good  showers  from  Him 

^  Alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust, 

<*  His  necessary  boon.     Weak  mortal,  bow  445 

*^  Unto  the  king  of  terrors,  who  hath  power, 

<^  Nor  lacks  the  will,  to  work  thee  deadly  harm ; 

<<  Whose  blessings  are  free  gifiks,  and  won  from  hate 

<«  By  service  and  submission.     Warbled  hymns 

<<  May  lull  the  merciful  throne,  but  deeds  must  soothe  450 

<<  The  fearful  one ;  dark  sacramental  rites, 

<<  Which  angels  dare  not  look  on,  fitly  deem'd 

**  To  them  abomination.     Seal  in  blood 

*<  The  compact,  which  shall  make  thee  wise  and  great ! 

*<  Then,  when  the  Hun  thro'  these  devoted  walls        455 

**  Shall  wade  knee-deep  in  blood,  exalted  thou 

*^  Shalt  stand  in  glory  next  the  chosen.     Long  years, 

"  Unchanging  youth,  and  vigour  to  enjoy 

<^  Sensual  delights,  fresh  unexhausted  bliss, 

<<  My  power  shall  yield  thee ;  and,  not  least,  the  mind's  460 

"  Triumphal  joy,  pride  gratified  and  full ; 

"  While  sacerdotal  glories  over  all 

"  Shall  throw  the  robe  of  sanctity.     The  day 

**  Pre-ordinate  in  heaven,  ere  infant  Time 

"  From  the  primeval  womb  of  darkness  sprang,  465 

<<  Ck>mes  striding  like  a  giant ;  and  these  domes, 

"  Immortal  deem'd  by  men,  must  like  a  scroll 

^<  Be  wasted  and  consume ;  while  Antichrist 

"  Upon  the  sevenfold  hills  shall  sit  reveal'd.'* 


**  O  tmrty  guide  and  sure,"  (good  Leo  cried)         47 
**  To  man  benighted  t  who  in  heaven's  day-beam, 
"  Atnid  transcendent  brightness,  cotddsc  not  save 
"  Thyself  and  thy  compeers  ;  but  didst  exchange 
"  Supreme  beatitude  for  endless  wo! 
"  When  in  the  prophet's  mouth  thou  didst  become     47 
"  A  Iring  spirit,  and  lead  Israt^l's  *  king 
"  To  fail  at  Ramoth-gilead,  didst  thou  hear 
"  The  nnnour,  which  should  turn  the  f  Syrian  back, 
"  And  see  the  chariots  of  unearthly  fire 
•*  R«Teal'd  unto  his  servant  by  the  seer  4** 

**  On  Dothan's  mountain,  and  the  sons  of  Baal 
*'  Cut  short  in  their  idolatries,  beside 
"  His  bloody  fane  ?     When  o'er  the  saint  J  in  Uz, 
"  Thy  spite  invoked  the  heaven-permitted  plagues, 
"  IKdst  ihou  foreknow,  that  all  thy  malice,  spent       48. 
**  L-'pon  hia  patient  brow,  would  but  exalt 
"  God's  praise,  and  on  his  pious  forehead  pour 
**  A  brighter  flood  of  blessedness  ?     When  thou 
**  Didst  tempt  thy  Lord  to  bow  and  worship  thee, 
■*  Mdst  tboQ  anticipate  tliine  own  rebuke,  49i 

"  And  tu  His  glory  ministering  see 
•*  Angols  descend  ?     When  from  the  firmament 
"  A  star,  ODCo  glorious,  headlong  thou  didat  fall, 
"  Had  wisdom  to  thy  subtle  thoughts  foretold 
**  lliy  baffled  power,  unable  to  confront  4&. 

"  The  t»me  of  Christ?  did  knowledge  to  thine  eyes 
■*  Far«di0w  the  darksome  gulph,  where  thou  hast  lain 
M  Exiled  frmn  beaven  ?  or  hadst  thou  read  amiss 
"  God*«  DiBclea.  to  thine  eternal  loss  ? 
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<<  Who  now,  as  clear  from  error,  as  from  guilt,  500 

<<  Divinest  the  counsels  of  the  Holiest ! 

"  Weak  howsoe'er  man's  wisdom  to  unveil 

"  The  will  almighty,  by  His  word  reveal'd 

"  This  Leo  knows.     There  are  three  Powers,  yet  One, 

*<  That  bear  record  in  heaven,  omnipotent,  505 

^<  The  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Spirit, 

<<  Girt  with  angelic  ministers.     Save  Him, 

*<  There  is  no  God ;  darkness  and  light  are  His ; 

*<  He  hath  made  good  *  and  evil ;  by  His  will 

"  Three  names.  Accuser,  Adversary,  Prince,  510 

"  Are  written  upon  one  f  accursed  brow, 

^*  Three  names  of  blasphemy.     So  walk  thou  still 

"  Pre-eminent,  amid  the  host  of  sin, 

"  Thrones  and  dominions,  evermore  debarred 

<^  From  the  Lamb's  presence ;  free  to  tread  this  world  515 

"  Of  trials  and  temptation,  where  their  wiles 

<^  Permitted  for  a  season,  shall  invade 

<<  Man's  walk,  not  unresisted  by  the  Breath 

<<  Proceeding  from  the  Highest,  able  to  save 

"  When  from  the  heart  invoked  with  prayer  and  praise.  520 

•  Isaiah  xlv.  6^7. 

t  The  faulty  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  g^ven  yery  erro- 
neous notions  of  that  mysterious  being.  He  is  one  individual,  and  the 
word  diabolos  or  devil  is  never  used  in  the  plural.  Whenever  the  plural, 
devils,  occurs  in  the  English,  it  is  not  diaboloi  in  the  original,  but 
daimonia,  demons ;  and  demons  should  in  every  instance  be  substituted 
for  devils.  What  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  demons,  who  were  said  to 
believe  and  tremble,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  distempered  bodies, 
we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  not  that  evil  individual,  who  is  some- 
times called  Satan  or  the  adversary,  sometimes  the  devil  or  accuser,  and 
sometimes  the  prince  of  this  world  or  of  the  power  of  darkness. 
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^*  Rome,  and  her  worldly  pomp,  may  pass  away 
^  As  other  empires,  and  the  church  be  led 

Captive  to  a  strange  land,  like  those,  whose  harps 

Beside  the  Babylonian  waters  hung 
^  Silendous ;  but  that  edifice,  which  Christ  525 

*^  Built  on  a  rock,  for  ever  shall  endure 
^  One  and  unchangeable.     The  gates  of  Hell 
**  ShaD  not  prevml  against  it.     Ghreat  is  the  worth 
**  In  mercy's  eye  of  good,  however  scant ; 
^<  When  fire  rain'd  down  from  heaven,  had  ten  just  men 
**  Found  shelter  in  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
<^  They  might  have  stood,  and  Jordan  wound  his  way 
^*  Into  the  bosom  of  his  native  earth 
*<  As  pure  and  wholesome,  as  his  limpid  fount 
^<  In  Lebanon ;  while  two  or  three  remain  535 

^*  Still  faithful  in  the  church,  even  *  the  knees 
"  Which  have  not  bow'd  to  Baal,  the  Lord  shall  be 
"  Amongst  them,  and  the  fire-tongued  Paraclete 
**  Shall  dwell  within  its  everlasting  walls. 
**  To  Him  I  turn  me ;  by  that  holy  aid  540 

"  I  do  adjure  thee,  evil  spirit,  fly  !** 

He  said,  and  on  his  brow  majestic  beam*d 
The  sunshine  of  his  soul.     To  him  in  scorn 
The  bafl9ed  fiend ;  for,  thus  adjured  with  might. 
Deceitful  beauty  left  him,  and  he  stood,  545 

Though  fierce  and  unabash'd,  of  glory  shorn. 
Leprous,  deform'd.     **  Raise  orisons,"  he  cried, 
^  To  Him  who  sleepeth,  and  must  needs  be  roused 
"  To  look  on  His  creation  !     At  noon  day 
**  Light  tapers,  to  outshine  His  glorious  sun  !  550 


•  1  Kings  xix.  IS. 
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^^  March  on,  sleek  prelates,  till  your  bloated  pride 

^^  Grasp  at  the  world's  dominion,  and  for  gold 

"  Sell,  what  unpurchased  to  my  slaves  I  yield, 

^<  Indulgence  bland,  and  license  to  achieve 

"  All  the  sweet  works  of  sin.     The  time  is  nigh,       655 

*<  When  neither  praise  upon  these  hills,  nor  prayer, 

'^  Shall,  uncorrupted,  rise  to  Judah's  God. 

"  Hypocrisy,  with  all  the  host  of  Hell, 

^'  Shrouded  beneath  the  hierarchal  robe 

*'  Shall  nestle,  and  the  goatish  foot  tread  down  560 

Meek  Chastity  to  earth.     Vain  priest,  survey 

Thy  native  Europe !  where  the  pagan  fanes 

Lie  desolate,  e'en  now  new  idols  rise. 
^<  Meet  creed  I  meet  calendar  of  men  *  baptized ! 
''  Saint  Hercules  defend  thee,  man  of  God  I  565 

Say  paternosters  at  the  Christian  shrine 
'  Of  Mars  the  murderer  sanctified !  or  him 

Hight  Cappadocian  f  George,  whose  red  right  hand 
''  Guides,  mid  the  crash  of  arms,  the  dragon  car 
'*  Of  thundering  Triptolemus ;  nor  least  570 

"  To  him  X  of  Erin,  whose  mysterious  name 
"  Prepares  the  way  of  Antichrist  I     The  blood, 
"  The  very  bones  of  martyrs  are  grown  Gods, 
"  Thronging  the  star-paved  domes,  usurping  heaven. 


*  The  pemiciouB  practice  of  the  early  ages  in  compounding  with  the 
unconverted  heathens  by  sanctifying  their  tutelary  and  proTincial  Qods, 
and  dedicating  their  temples  to  martyrs  with  similar  names,  as  for 
instance,  the  temple  of  the  God  Belis  or  Felis  to  St.  Felix,  sometimes 
called  St.  Felus,  at  Aquilcia,  and  of  Flora  to  St.  Floranus  at  Brescia, 
whereby  the  pagan  superstitions  were  engrrafked  on  Christianity,  was 
a  primary  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

t  St.  George.  t  St.  Patrick. 
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^  Bend,  pious  suppliant,  bend  the  faithful  knee  575 

**  To  hell's  best  symbol,  my  own  rosy  cross, 

**  Type  of  that  antique  fosse,  where  damned  shades 

**  Sipp'd  nightly,  frothing  to  its  brim,  the  dew 

^  Of  human  sacrifice  I     In  cloister'd  halls 

^  Beneath  pride's  panoply  secure,  strange  priests       580 

**  Forbidding  ♦  wedlock,  but  in  private  hours 

^  Wedded  to  all  incontinence,  shall  gorge 

^  The  sacrament  of  sin,  by  Manes  ^ven 

^  To  all  that  darkling  worship  Erebus 

^  Under  the  Christ's  similitude.     For  each  585 

^  A  beardless  page  shall  bear  his  red-cross  shield, 

"  A  sign  from  Calvary ;  but  their  inward  vest 

^  Broider*d  shall  hide  the  chisel,  adze,  and  saw, 

^  Compass  and  square,  and  all  the  various  tools 

^  That  rear'd  the  offensive  mount  on  Sennaar*8  plain.  590 

^  Pass  on,  where  &te  shall  lead,  my  well-beloved, 

"  Than  whom  more  pious  worshippers  ne'er  served 

^  Nature  in  f  Lampsacus  !     The  Gaul  shall  foil 

"  Your  luxury  and  pomp;  yet  shall  ye  wait 

^  Veil'd  by  deception,  and  in  secret  dens  595 

^  Hold  close  fraternity ;  till  I  and  mine 

^  With  miracles  to  battle  shall  collect, 

**  In  J  Armageddon,  all  the  kings  of  earth." 

Wliile  in  the  just  man's  ear  the  angelic  voice 
Yet  rang,  the  Prince  had  vanish'd ;  and,  as  once        600 
Upon  the  bestial  herd,  which  driven  amain 
Plunged  headlong  mid  the  Galilean  §  waves, 


*  Mmrriage  wm*  forbidden  by  Marcion.    See  Tertullian  adv.  Marc.  1. 1. 
M arcfam  mu  a  natWe  of  Pontus,  and  son  of  a  Christian  bishop. 

♦  Fmmcn»  lor  its  impure  idolatries,  and  worship  of  Priapos. 
:  Bi^r.  xTi.  U  and  16.  ^  Luke  viii.  33. 
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Fell  unresisted  on  the  dark  conclave 

Of  Arian  bishops.     They  demented  swore 

Allegiance  to  the  Hun,  so  to  exalt  605 

The  name  of  their  heresiarch,  and  leagued 

With  heathendom  overthrow  the  goodly  fold 

One  and  inseparable ;  not  *  call'd  of  man, 

Cephas,  or  Paul,  or  that  sage  eloquent, 

Whose  speech  drew  Corinth's  wondering  sons  astray,  610 

Fervent  in  zeal  Apollos.     Fools  !  that  took 

The  precious  words  of  everlasting  life 

From  mortal  man,  and  named  themselves  of  him. 

Whoe'er  presumptuous  wore  the  impious  badge 

Of  knowledge,  worse  than  folly,  and  more  vain,  615 

Arius,  or  Manes,  or  who  raised  f  the  head 

Of  Babel's  mighty  hunter  in  the  fold, 

Marcion  the  accurst !     Alas !  that  still 

Schismatic  zeal  with  various  names  the  flock 

Leads  diverse  !     He,  who  cannot  lie,  hath  said,  620 

A  kingdom  shall  not  stand,  against  itself 

Divided ;  and  thy  banners  multiform 

Shew  of  what  kingdom,  and  what  spirit  thou  art. 

Conflicting  Heresy  !  the  child  of  pride, 

The  worm  that  saps  the  healthy  tree,  and  gives  625 

Occasion  to  the  foe  !     Let  all  to  Him, 

Who  hath  destroy'd  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 

And  brought  to  nothing  the  disputer,  bow, 

•  See  1  Cor.  i.  and  iii.,  where  disunion  in  the  church  of  Christ 
and  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  particular  teachers  are  strenuously 
reproved. 

t  Prudcntius  states  that  the  Charoutean  head  of  Nimrod  was 
the  evil  Ood  of  Marcion.  See  above,  v.  450,  &c.,  and  the  notes 
thereon. 
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Sworn  to  no  mortal  *  leader  !  and  let  all. 

Child  of  the  vii^n  womb,  be  named  of  Thee,  630 

Christ,  our  salvation  !     Plain  are  thy  behests 

To  those  who  with  a  sound  and  humble  mind 

Obey  them,  nor  deluded  by  such  guides, 

As  with  presumptuous  half-sighted  pride 

Walk  in  a  maze,  and  wrest  the  word  of  truth  635 

To  their  destruction,  nor  by  passion  led 

To  lean  upon  a  dead  and  hollow  faith 

That  doth  not  fructify ;  for  man  b  call'd 

To  know  himself  unworthy,  and  by  sin 

Encompass'd,  from  whose  toils  no  issue  is,  640 

Save  thro'  that  holy  aid,  which  is  a  light 

To  guide  thro'  perils  all  who  seek  aright 

The  narrow  way  of  life ;  to  lift  due  praise 

To  the  Almighty,  thro'  that  hallow'd  name 

By  which  alone  salvation  is  t/>  man,  645 

Hb  Saviour  and  his  judge ;  to  pray  for  help, 

In  every  trouble,  and  refreshment  sure 

By  that  all-healing  Spirit,  which  descends 

From  the  high  throne  of  power,  on  all  who  seek 

Comfort  from  their  Creator,  and  approach  650 

The  seat  of  mercy  thro'  no  other  name 


*  A*  th«  Marcionites,  Ariau»,  ManichPEDf.  ^kc.  adhered  to  the 
pmon*  from  whom  they  derived  their  respective  denominations.  The 
otjert  vf  these  lines  is  to  assert  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
cstablisbment,  (which  adhort'S  to  the  opinions  of  no  earthly  teacher, 
tad  rvpodiates  every  thing  as  nocessar>*  to  salvation,  which  cannot  be 
proved  from  Scripture)  the  unfitness  of  disagreement  amongst  its 
•einbens  of  animosity  against  it  on  the  part  of  sectarians,  and  exagge- 
fmtkio  uf  the  differences  between  the  several  denominations  of  the 
FroCcstant  chun-h. 
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Than  that  He  hath  ordain'd.     This  to  believe. 

And  this  to  do,  and,  having  done,  to  stand 

Obedient,  justified  thro'  righteous  faith 

By  Him,  whose  blood  for  this  benighted  world  655 

Hath  made  atonement,  is  the  bread  of  life. 

Whereon,  who  feed,  shall  never  taste  of  death ; 

And  wo  to  those,  or  rather,  as  most  need, 

Be  mercy  on  their  heads,  whose  worldly  pride 

(Deluding  their  own  hearts,  and  clothed  with  zeal,     660 

A  specious  mantle),  mid  the  sons  of  Christ 

Upraise  dividing  banners,  beacons  new, 

To  separate,  amaze,  perplex,  mankind  ! 

Be  mercy  upon  those,  whoever  dive 

Too  deeply  into  dark  mysterious  paths  665 

That  do  not  profit,  and  with  fearful  voice 

Scare  the  repentant  sinner  from  his  God  ! 

And  Thou,  Almighty  Father,  to  whose  throne 

We  have  access  thro'  Christ,  unite  thy  sons. 

And  hasten.  Lord,  thy  kingdom  !     Teach  all  those     670 

Who  glorify  thy  name,  sincere  of  heart. 

By  whatsoe'er  denomination  call'd, 

That  Thou  didst  never  in  thy  church  exalt 

Man  against  man  !     O  teach  them  to  embrace 

Union  of  heart  and  worship  !     Give  thy  sons  675 

Humility,  of  all  the  beauteous  gems. 

That  stud  the  coronet  of  Christian  faith, 

The  brightest  and  the  best !  with  which  is  link'd 

That  which  outweighs  all  gifts  of  human  wit. 

Or  subtle  apprehension  of  things  veil'd  680 

In  mystery,  and  hard  to  be  conceived; 

That  which  excels  all  knowledge,  and  all  power 

That  ever  by  the  Spirit  was  vouchsafed 
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To  thine  elect,  meek  charity,  which  joins 

Heart  unto  heart,  links  faith  with  fedth,  and  brings    685 

The  lowly,  justified  by  Him  who  died, 

Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  mighty  wing  ! 


I 
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Queen  of  the  subject  plain,  where  Daiiau's  wave 

Rolls  southward,  swollen  with  Carpathian  floods, 

Sicambria,  sloping  from  her  airy  brow, 

Lords  o'er  Pannonia.     Red  with  Bleda's  death. 

And  emulous  of  Rome,  her  walls  had  drunk  5 

A  dire  piation  of  fraternal  *  gore, 

Hell's  sacrament.     With  pagan  banners  bright, 

And,  bristling  with  defence,  their  mighty  skirts 

Stretch'd  even  to  the  waters,  which  roU'd  by 

Majestic,  wafting  to  the  stately  halls  10 

Of  far  Byzantium  the  big  threat  of  war. 

There,  vex'd  by  Chalons'  strife,  the  dreaded  Hun 

Whetted  his  fangs,  and,  in  his  lair  retired, 

Couch'd  as  a  lion.     Thence  on  either  throne 

Defiance  proud  and  brief  his  heralds  threw ;  15 

"  Caesar,  make  smooth  the  way  !  my  lord  and  thine 

"  Comes  in  his  power  I''     He  in  Sicambria's  hold 

Girt  with  Teutonic  and  Sclavonian  kings 

Kept  holyday  secure.     No  marble  domes 

There  gorgeous  frown'd ;  no'  high  triumphal  piles        20 

With  sculptured  stone,  cornice,  or  fretted  arch, 

Told,  how  resistless  on  Hesperian  realms 


*  The  brother  of  Attila,  killed  by  him. 
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Tbe  Hunnish  deluge,  from  Aurora's  bounds, 

Came  sweeping.     Of  gigantic  timber,  roll'd 

Adown  Tibiscus,  from  the  leafy  skirts  25 

Of  Crapak,  and  Pannonia's  utmost  glens, 

Compact  the  vast  metropolis  arose. 

Simple,  and  huge.     Within,  the  rifled  wealth 

Of  Europe  vied  with  Asiatic  spoils. 

Tliere  Tyrian  purple  glow'd,  and  lustrous  robes  30 

From  orient  Sericana ;  there  outpour  d 

Sparkled  the  vintage  of  Tokayan  hills 

In  cups  of  massive  gold ;  Burgundian  grapes  ^ 

Breathed  odoriferous  joy.     There  beauty's  ray 

Half-smiling  shone  thro'  tears ;  the  virgin  flower  35 

From  manv  a  desolated  realm,  to  deck 

A  Scythian  haram,  torn ;  Albanian  locks 

Of  wavy  gold ;  and  radiant  eyes,  that  shamed 

Tbe  blue  serene  of  Persia's  summer  skies ; 

Arms  whiter  than  their  native  Scandian  snows,  40 

And  the  dark-kindling  glance  of  amorous  Spain, 

And  cheeks  soft-blushing,  which  outvied  the  rose 

Of  southern  Gaul :  lips  redolent  of  love 

Murmur'd  delight,  and  song  and  music  blazed 

Beneath  each  echoing  roof;  while  the  sweet  fume        45 

From  thousand  boards,  loaded  with  precious  skill. 

Solicited  the  sense.     Not  he,*  who,  erst 

Alike  in  battle  or  the  banquet's  pomp 

Surpassing  Pontic  Mithridate,  bereaved 

Each  vocal  thicket  of  night's  lonely  bird,  50 

Feasted  more  daintily.     Attired  in  silk, 

Caparison'd  with  gold  and  jewels  rare, 


*  Lucullus. 
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Sapphire  or  ruby,  in  his  sumptuous  stall 

Each  Scythian  charger  neigh'd  forejoying  war, 

And  lash'd  his  shining  flank.     Amid  the  blaze  55 

Of  such  luxurious  splendour  unadom'd, 

The  Hun  abode  amongst  his  subject  kings 

Rejecting  ease.     A  wooden  platter  bore 

His  simple  meal,  the  flesh  of  grazed  beast ; 

But  mightiest  towered  his  palace,  flank'd  all  round       6P 

With  arduous  columns,  each  a  stately  pine 

From  distant  forests  hewn ;  their  glossy  trunks 

Shewed  beauteous,  and  rich  capitals  adom*d 

Their  airy  summits,  carved  with  forms  grotesque. 

The  walk  were  polish'd  timber,  quaintly  wrought        65 

With  deep  *  insculpture,  and  relieved  by  shapes 

In  bold  projection  by  a  master's  hand 

Moulded  for  ornament.     Nor  humblest  rose, 

Nor  least  in  glory,  the  majestic  halls. 

Where  royal  Creca  midst  her  female  train  70 

Lay  on  a  couch  voluptuous ;  they  the  while 

Upon  a  gorgeous  carpet  ranged  around 

Broider'd  the  silken  vest,  or  tissues  rare 

Of  Gallic  loom.     Hard  by  the  regal  towers 

The  baths  of  Onegese  alone  display'd  75 

A  marble  front,  in  Sirmian  quarries  hewn 

Far  southward.     The  full  glory  of  the  moonf 

Illumed  the  opening  year,  by  Huns  revered 

Long  since  in  central  Asia,  where  all  night 

The  heaven-bom  Tanjoo  f  watch'd  its  silver  orb.         80 

Beneath  that  radiance  in  Sicambria's  halls 


•  See  Hist,  treatise,  ^  35. 
t  Sec  Des  Guignes  torn.  1.  pt.  2.  p.  16  &  17. 
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A  solemn  feast  was  spread.     The  awful  Hun 

Severely  silent  on  a  throne  of  wood 

Sat  on  the  dais  exalted.     By  his  side 

Stood  Imach,  leaning  on  a  Scythian  bow,  85 

The  hope  of  prophecy,     ^th  kindlier  look 

Unbending  his  stem  brow,  the  pensive  king 

Regarded  his  young  limbs  and  unshorn  cheek. 

Four  royal  tributaries  shared  his  meal, 

Valamer  the  Goth,  and  his  two  crown'd  compeers,       90 

All  from  the  blood  of  ancient  Amal  sprung, 

Robed  in  their  scarlet  pomp ;  and  Arderic, 

Gepidian  king,  whose  crest  of  jetty  plumes 

And  coal-black  mantle  were  the  dread  of  Rome, 

Faithful  and  well-beloved,  but  doom'd  to  wrest  95 

The  sceptre  from  his  issue.     Fitly  ranged 

Below  the  imperial  dais,  in  double  row 

Abundant  tables  smoked,  and  gave  the  eye 

A  lengthened  view  of  silver  and  of  gold. 

Spoil  of  the  western  cities,  on  the  board  100 

Resplendent.     Station'd  at  the  portal  wide 

Two  seneschals,  whose  ministerial  garb 

Norwegiati  bears  and  white  zibellines  gave, 

Bore  golden  bowls ;  and  each  successive  guest. 

Entering,  from  these  upon  the  threshold  quaffed         105 

Pannonian  wine,  and  prelibation  made 

Hailing  the  king  of  kings ;  then  took  the  seat 

By  rank  assign'd,  four  at  each  smoking  board. 

And  sumptuous  was  the  fare.     Most  honoured  they. 

Who  on  the  right  caroused.     The  pompous  seats        1 10 

With  linen  of  fine  tissue  were  o'erlaid. 

And  costliest  carpets  gave  delicious  ease. 

Refulgent  with  a  thousand  hues.     To  each 
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(The  precious  chalice  to  his  lips  just  raised) 

Uprising  Attila  pledged  health  and  joy ;  1 15 

Abstemious  he,  though  wassail  shook  the  hall. 

Anon  to  silence  hush'd  each  gleeful  sound 

Died  on  the  lips,  as  rose  the  vocal  strain 

Before  the  couch  of  Attila.     Two  bards 

Successive  vied ;  in  accents  wild  and  sweet  .  120 

First  Scandian  Eric  sang.     Thy  strength  he  praised, 

Immortal  Attila  !  thy  godlike  power, 

By  many  a  mystic  title  darkly  veil'd, 

Odin,*  or  Sigurd  !  and  thy  coat  of  steel 

With  dread  teraphim  graved,  the  giant  head  125 

From  Mimer  lopt,  which  gave  responses  dark  ; 

The  wondrous  treasures  of  the  serpent  slain. 

And  that  terrific  horse,  nigh  Bufil's  f  tarn 

Gendered  by  Sleipner,  (on  whose  mighty  flanks, 

Ethereal,  the  great  sire  of  Gods  and  men  130 

Rides  thundering,  and  Gladsheim  shakes  beneath) 

Pale  Grana,  thro*  bright  flames  and  crackling  fire 

Urged  by  thy  prowess,  but  to  other  hands 

Untamed  and  breathing  death.     Great  king  of  Danes, 

He  told  thy  ways  of  mightiness,  in  thee  135 

'^The  strength,  the  pride,  the  wonders  of  the  north. 


*  See  Hiet.  treati8<^  $  69  and  70. 
t  Sfgurd,  (identical  in  Scandinavian  legends  with  Attila)  having  gone 
into  the  forest  to  choose  a  wild  horse,  was  conducted  by  an  old  man 
with  a  long  beard  to  a  lake  called  Bufil-tiom,  where  they  drove  the 
herd  of  horses  into  the  deep  water.  One  alone  could  swim  to  the 
opposite  bank,  and  him  they  selected.  He  was  grey,  yoimg,  of  great 
size  and  strength.  The  old  man  told  him  it  was  the  son  of  Sleipner, 
and  then  vanished.  *^  Sigurd  named  it  Orana,  and  it  proved  the  best 
of  horses,  having  been  selected  by  Odin  himself.''  Vulsunga  saga, 
c.  22. 
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Concentrated ;  then  struck  a  louder  string, 

And  sung  Valhalla,  round  the  throne  of  light 

Where  the  brave  rise  to  glory,  where  they  join 

The  eternal  fight,  and  clash  their  radiant  arms  140 

Of  neYer-£Euiing  adamant,  or  joy 

The  odoriferous  drink  on  thrones  of  gold. 

TTie  bard's  eye  kindled,  and  his  voice,  prolonged 

In  full  harmonious  ecstacy,  swelled  high 

Unto  the  vaulted  roof.     Young  Imach  twang'd  145 

His  Scythian  bow,  and  each  chief  rising  smote 

The  iron  buckler  with  his  gleamy  brand, 

A  wild  accord.     Preluding  then  began 

Arpad  the  Scythian,  famed  for  tuneful  art. 

Of  olden  times  he  told,  of  distant  realms  1 50 

Beyond  Mseotis,  and  the  far  abode 

Of  those  great  Tanjoos  on  the  lofty  ridge, 

Whence  Amur  rushes  to  the  utmost  sea 

Against  Saghalien,  who  on  solemn  days 

Descended  from  their  mountains,  to  adore  155 

The  sun  at  mom,  the  fuU-orb'd  moon  by  night, 

In  the  vast  plain  of  Tartary,  supreme 

From  Irtisch  to  the  wave  Aurora's  beam 

Rrst  brightens.     War  and  sorcery  he  sang. 

The  clang  of  battle  on  the  Chinese  bounds,  1 60 

And  those  bold  Avars  overthrown,  whose  *  khan 

With  his  intrepid  chivalry  fell  flat 

Before  the  Hun's  enchantment,  tempest  dark. 

Amazing  storm,  and  arrowy  shower  of  sleet, 

*  Tifte  Oecmgen  or  Avan,  whose  khan  was  overthrown  by  the  Huns, 
UuU  the  Huns  could  stir  up  8ui>eniatural  tempests  by  enchant- 
it     Tliis  wms  supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  power  of  a  stone  called 
&pti.     See  Sherefeddin  Ali,  Hist.  Tim.  1 .  12. 
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Raised  by  that  stone  miraculous,  which  draws  165 

Darkness  and  terror  from  the  womb  of  heaven. 

Of  Buddha's  might  he  told :  him  oft  the  swain 

Hears  nightly,  on  the  bleak  Riphean  ridge 

Goading  his  brazen  car,  (to  earthly  wheels 

A  path  impracticable)  while  his  steeds  170 

Neigh  thunder,  and  toss  lightning  from  their  manes ; 

Or,  southward  bending,  he  surmounts  thy  head, 

Imaus,  crown 'd  with  everlasting  snow. 

From  Siam  and  the  golden  Chersonese 

Snuffing  the  blood  of  captives,  from  the  woods  175 

Dark  and  untouch'd  of  Laos  and  Gamboge, 

Assam,  and  Ava,  and  lights  with  lurid  fires 

A  thousand  altars  in  Taprobane. 

Then  changed  his  strain  to  sing  the  palmy  groves 

Of  sweet  Engaddi,  Siddim's  fairy  vale,  180 

Where  glitters  on  the  bough  that  wondrous  *  fruit. 

Which,  touch'd,  in  airy  dust  evanishes, 

Form'd  for  refreshment  of  the  sprites  that  dwell 

In  that  strange  wilderness.     There  nursed  in  joy 

He  told  how  infant  Attila  reclined  1 85 

On  his  unearthly  cradle.     They  unseen 

Shower'd  fragrance,  flowers  of  amaranthine  hue, 

*  Known  by  the  name  of  Sodom  apples,  to  which  Milton  alludes  Par. 
Lost,  X.  561.  Josephus  mentions  them  as  dissolving  into  ashes  and 
smoke  at  the  first  touch.  Anselm  (Descr.  ter.  sane.  p.  1908.  ed.  Canisii) 
says,  they  grow  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill  of  Engaddi  Orom  Scgor. 
Fulcherus  Camotensis  saw  the  fruit  at  Scgor. — Oeit,  Dei  per  Fnme* 
Mr.  Jolifie  described  them  (Lett.  fr.  Palest.  1.  130  )  of  a  bright  yellow, 
about  the  size  of  apricots,  growing  in  clusters  on  a  shrub  five  or  six  feet 
high,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  plain  of  Jericho.  They  have  lately  been 
ascertained  not  to  be  really  fruit,  but  oak-apples  occasioned  by  an  insect 
un  a  species  of  dwarf  oak. 
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Upon  his  sleeping  limbs,  iinmei^ed  with  rites 

Mysterious  in  that  sea,  whose  sullen  flood 

Hides  Admah  and  her  *  sisters ;  hence  to  man  190 

Invulnerable.     Long  and  loud  he  sang 

Empire  predestined  to  the  wondrous  child ; 

And,  big  with  fate,  aheady  seemed  to  shake 

Rome's  ramparts,  and  Byzantium's  golden  halts. 

Sounding  the  trump  of  fate.     Next  tuned  his  verse    195 

Marullus,t  on  Catabrian  mountains  sprung 

From  blood  of  old  %  Messapus,  near  the  shades 

■  OooioTrtiB,  Sodom,  Mid  Zebniim. 

t  UaroUitt  Uie  Cklabrlan,  Mid  to  hare  beea  the  most  diitlngolshed 
poci  of  bii  age,  mag  or  ivcitod  a  poem  to  AttiU  which  excited  hit  In- 
dignatioa,  not  howcTer  «t  hi>  conlt  In  PonnoDla,  but  during  the  ItHlkn 
cimpalgp.  It  am  Karcelj  b«  duobted  th«t  he  una  the  same  pFnon 
vboM  poem  called  PanleipoinenB,  belpg*  contiDuation  of  the  Iliad,  ha* 
deaemded  to  ua  as  written  by  Quintiis  tlie  Calabrian,  the  onlj  diatia' 
fajahed  poet  of  thii  period,  to  which  hit  work  i>  proved  by  peculiarities 
of  (ty)c  to  be  referable.  He  awerta  that  he  fed  Diana's  flock  at  Smyrna, 
with  eiident  allufkm  to  a  line  in  Hesiod.  who  rays  that  he  fed  the 
lamba  of  the  Mine* ;  and  the  Calabrian,  in  atating  that  he  did  so  at 
Satyrna,  meant  to  IntiDiiate  that  the  aoul  of  Homer,  the  reputed  bard  of 
Snyma,  h>d  paaed  Into  his  body,  and  the  name  Quintus  was  perhapa 
also  awnmed  with  a  rvfercace  toQulntua  Bniiiui,t1ie  more  ancient  Cala- 
hrlaa  poet  bom  at  Ruble,  and  descended  tnm  king  Hesrapiia,  who  prc- 
uadad  aba  to  hare  dreamt  that  the  soul  of  Homer  had  passed  into  his 
%pij  by  a  UUi  lucarnation.  Moreri,  and  the  French  Encycloptediita 
(Ma  «  lag  him)  eaU  the  poet,  who  sung  before  AtUhi,  Uarullui  Tacitus, 
witbowl  efdog  any  authority  for  the  latter  name,  which  doei  not  appear 
la  any  of  the  three  editions  of  the  historian  CaUlmachas,  or  in  any  other 
woifc  to  which  I  hare  had  acceaa,  though  it  is  illfflcult  to  bellCTe  that 
Ikacrl  iBicated  It.  If  tt  can  be  authenticated,  the  name  of  the  author 
«f  Dm  Panlelpomena  would  aeem  to  have  been  Quintus  Harullua 
Taeitw. 

t  EaalM  utiqak  Ueisapl  ab  origine  regis. 
Rndla  geouere  (etuatte.— 5>j.  Ilai.  xii.  3I»3. 
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Of  RudisB  to  the  muses  dear,  but  (far 

From  dark  *  Galesus  and  the  f  trickling  caves 

Frequented  by  rude  Pan,  the  cool  resort  200 

Once  of  the  coy  Oreades)  beside 

Mseonian  Meles  his  unbearded  youth 

Fed  Dian's  J  flock  in  Smyrna,  smit  with  love 

Of  Jove's  immortal  maids :  and  thence  emerged 

To  tell  of  deeds  heroic,  left  unsung  205 

By  the  blind  bard  of  Greece ;  thy  blood-stain*d  limbs, 

Mavortian  §  queen,  o'er  which  Cythera  breathed 

Fresh  charms  in  death,  by  fierce  Achilles  stripped, 

Who  saw  too  late  around  her  unhelm'd  brow 

The  wavy  ringlets  fall.     Marullus  sung  210 

llie  ship  of  ancient  days,  ||  which  breasted  first 

Cimmerian  billows,  by  the  serpent  f  steer'd, 

lolcan  pine,**  and  from  its  holy  keel 

*  Qua  uiger  humectat  flaventia  culta  Galesus  — Virg.  O.  4.  126. 

t MoBsapiaque  arva  reliquit, 

In  quibus  autra  vidct,  quoe  mult&  uubila  8ylv& 

£t  levibus  guttis  manautia  scmicaper  Pan 

Nunc  tenet,  at  quodam  tenuerunt  tempore  Nymphoe. 

Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  11. 
t  Quintiis  Calal)er,  Lib.  xii.  300. 

^  Pcntbesilea.     See  tbe  account  of  her  death  in  Quintus  Calaber. 

II  The  ship  Argo.  The  Argonautics  of  Orpheus  are  also  referable  to 
the  ageof  Attila,  and  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  having  been 
written  to  amuse  the  court  of  a  Northern  heathen,  from  the  passage 
which  is  attributed  to  the  f»hip  thi*o*  the  Baltic  by  a  circuitous  course  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

f  The  serpent  Caneph  or  Canopus  steered  the  ship  Argo,  and  is  the 
star  at  its  helm  in  the  constellation.  Tiphys  the  pilot,  mentioned  by 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  Ophis  a  ser- 
pent with  the  article  prefixed. 

••  SeeOrph.  Argon.  1155.  It  was  built  of  lolcan  pine,  but  the  keel 
was  of  oak  from  Dodona,  and  had  the  gift  of  speech  and  prophecy. 
^rttpav  AOrivairj  Sui^utvivo^;  >)|)/4o«Tf  ^i}yov»-~Ap.  Rhod.  1.  527. 
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Emitted  mystic  sounds,  prophetic  strains. 

He  sang  its  passage  thro'  the  unplough*d  seas  215 

To  outer  darkness,  where  Riphsean  snows 

And  *  Phlegra,  towering  with  its  giant  head, 

Preclude  the  sun  ;  beyond  the  golden  sands. 

Which  Arimaspians  lave ;  beyond  the  realm 

Of  beauteous  Amazons,  succinct  for  war ;  220 

And  those  far-famed  Macrobians,  who  live 

Twelve  thousand  years,  each  wondrous  month  prolonged 

A  hundred  summers,  free  from  strife  or  cares, 

And,  stretch'd  upon  the  fragrant  meadow,  taste 

Ambrosia  dropt  from  heaven ;  serene  they  shine         225 

With  equal  beauty  and  unaltered  bloom. 

And,  when  death  comes  at  last,  in  gentle  sleep 

llicy  sink  unheeding.     Past  those  realms  of  bliss 

Miraculous,  thro'  deep  Cimmerian  night 

Shaping  its  course,  where  green  leme  breaks  2f*M) 

llie  Atlantic  billows,  to  the  columns  huge 

Of  Hercules,  and  fair  Hesperia ;  past 

i£olian  Cymae,  where  the  Sybil's  leaves 

Were  strewn,  divine  futurities.     "  E'en  now 

**  The  last  great  period  of  Cymaean  song  235 

*•  Comes  in  its  glory.     Lo  !  a  present  God ! 

**  A  present  God !"  the  flattering  Roman  cried ; 

**  Triumphant  ofispring  of  01)Tnpic  Jove, 

•*  Greater  than  Bacchus,  hail !     Shout  CEvoe  thrice  ! 

^  Awake  the  thiasus,  and  round  his  brow  240 

"  Bind  ivy,  bind  the  Dionysian  >ine  !" 

Him  straight  the  Hun  cut  short.   '^  Blasphemer,t  cease  ! 


•  See  Orph.  Arg.  fur  this  and  tho  following  traditions. 
♦  Mual  of  the  writers  who  have  related  thii»  aneitdote,  have  stated  it 
as  tf  AttUft  repudiated  divine  honours ;  in  the  accoant  of  Palladio  alone, 

I 
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<<  Bear  him  to  death  !     Thy  song  pollutes  our  ears 

^'  With  praise  of  orgies  loathed,  and  the  foul  Gods 

^^  Of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Fearful  one,  ne'er  seen,  245 

^^  Who,  making  darkness  his  pavilion,  dwells 

«  With  Chaos  *  and  Eternity,  is  God; 

^^  Attila  his  scourge  on  earth."     Sternly  he  spoke 

Rejecting  adulation,  nor  endured 

Similitude  with  Bacchus  ivy-crown'd,  250 

By  Scythians  most  abhorr'd,  and  ever  spum'd 

False  honours,  mocking  his  exalted  state ; 

Though  proud  to  name  himself  the  scourge  of  Him, 

Whose  spirit,  arbiter  of  mortals,  dwelt 

In  his  terrific  sword.     Praise,  such  as  slaves  255 

Warbled  to  Rome's  soft  Cfesars,  on  his  ear 

Fell  hateful,  but  submission  luU'd  his  wrath. 

A  kindlier  sign  he  made,  that  fatal  doom 

Suspending,  and  two  motley  forms  advanced, 

Natures  debased,  making  unseemly  mirth  260 

With  license,  such  as  greatness  yields  to  fools, 

When  cloy'd  with  joyless  pomp.     Of  Moorish  blood 

Swart  S^eucon,  hideous,  short,  with  misshaped  limbs, 

Waked  the  hoarse  laugh,  oft  mingling  shallow  jests 

With  horrible  contortions.     Nor  less  vain  265 

A  Scythian  of  strong  limbs,  with  dexterous  sleight. 

Rude  noise,  and  fearful  adjurations,  feign'd 

it  appears  that  the  offence  was  that  he  celebrated  Attila  as  a  descendant 
of  the  Oods,  meaniuf?  undoubtedly  the  Gods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Scythians  put  to  death  their  king  Scylai  for 
joining  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  which  they  held  in  abomination.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Palladio  calls  the  poet  Attilano  Marullo,  which  seems 
to  imply  that  he  had  borne  the  surname  of  Attilanns,  for  the  idiom  of  the 
language  would  not  allow  the  use  of  Attilano  so  prefixed  as  an  adjective. 

*  See  Boccacio  Genealog.  d.  Dei. 
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Power  more  than  haman,  tho'  degraded  low 

Beneath  his  fellow  men.     Unmoved  the  king 

Hears  the  hall  ring  with  mixt  applause  and  scorn.     270 

The  feast  was  ended ;  glaring  light  no  more 
Vied  with  the  silver  moonlight;  when  Uril-wom 
A  muffled  eunuch,  from  Byzantium's  court, 
Admission  craved.     A  ring  of  precious  ray 
To  Attila,  and  next  a  scroll  he  gave  275 

Traced  by  a  feminine  and  skilful  hand ; 
Thus  ran  its  secret  style.     ^  In  prime  of  youth 
^  Honoria,  daughter  of  Constantius,  greets 
*'  The  royal  Hun  !     A  brother's  wrong  withholds 
*^  Her  birthright,  half  Rome's  empire ;  and  immured,  280 
^  A  barren  victim,  in  Pulcheria*s  cell, 
^  Unheard,  unpitied,  unrevenged,  she  sighs. 
^  Her  hand  she  tenders,  king  of  men,  to  thee, 
^  With  all  that  appertaineth.     Claim  thy  bride, 
^  And  take  her  to  thy  throne  of  majesty."  285 

Tliis  read,  short  space  he  mused.     Honoria's  charms 
Were  rare  and  widely  famed,  fit  to  adorn 
His  oh  replenish'd  harem.     The  proud  claim 
To  half  Rome's  power,  the  dowry  of  his  bride. 
Squared  with  his  high  demands,  and  firm  resolve       290 
To  seize  the  whole.     Courteous  assent  he  gave 
By  princely  gifts  confirm'd.     Then  with  the  dawn 
Dbpatch'd  his  challenge  for  the  beauteous  hand 
Of  that  sequestered  damsel,  and  her  rights 
Without  subtraction  of  one  paltry  rood,  295 

Half  of  the  wide  domain  Rome's  ample  sway 
Held  subject ;  with  the  earliest  blush  of  spring 
Determinate  his  purpose,  to  invade 
Ilalia't  pleasant  vales,  the  fruitful  banks 

I  2 
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Of  Tiberis,  and  snatch  the  mural  crown  800 

Twelve  hundred  summers  worn.  Meanwhile  strange  fame 
Ran  thro'  Byzantium,  murmur'd  first,  and  low, 
Amongst  her  holy  dames ;  then  bruited  wide. 
Till,  rife  upon  the  tongues  of  bearded  men 
Thro'  all  her  marble  walks,  Honoria's  guilt  305 

Spread  fiery  indignation  and  amaze. 
Pulcheria,  who  had  raised  a  *  husband's  strength 
To  share  the  throne  imperial,  but  denied 
Marital  access  to  her  virgin  bed, 

With  angry  taunting  and  reproachful  scorn  310 

Bespoke  the  damsel  thus.     ^<  O  Satan's  child, 
^  Nurtured  in  sin,  and  form'd  thus  £edr  perchance 
To  be  thy  country's  bane  !     Have  lengthen'd  years 
Of  penance  only  hardened  thee  in  ill  ? 
The  leprous  taint  of  thy  first  guilty  love  815 

"  Clings  to  thee,  working  in  these  holy  bowers 
"  Unheard  pollution,  sin  against  the  Highest ; 
"  Sin  unconsummated,  but  gender'd  deep 
"  In  thy  corrupted  heart,  which  would  betray 
«  Thy  body,  temple  of  Gk)d's  holy  Spirit,  820 

"  To  Moloch  and  his  chosen  upon  earth, 
"  Grim  Attila.     O  shame  to  womankind ! 
"  Sin  hath  been  done  ere  now,  and  beauty  sunk 
"  Under  soft  blandishments,  by  fatal  charms 
"  Beguiled  to  its  perdition;  but  this  man  825 

"  Terrific  is  in  mind  and  mien  deform'd, 
"  Hells  dread  vicegerent."     Blushing  loveliness. 
With  tremulous  speech  the  guilty  fair  replied. 
"  If  it  be  evil,  nor  unmoved,  nor  cold. 


Marcinn. 
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"  To  gsKe  on  God's  creation  :  those  green  hills,         330 

"  WTipre  the  mild  breeze  of  freedoui  ever  blows, 

"  To  me  denied ;  and  that  mBJestic  sea 

"  Sparkling  beneath,  trhich  one  while,  chafed  with  winds, 

■*  Swell"  as  it  would  o"er-top  tJiem ;  one  while,  spread 

"  IJke  a  pure  mirror  of  serenest  blue,  3135 

■*  Gives  back  their  aspect  in  smooth  peacefulness, 

**  Im>^  of  varied  life,  which  Heaven  ordain'd 

"  To  be  the  lot  of  mortals ;  if  it  be  ill 

•*  To  deem  His  pfia  of  beautiful  or  sweet 

**  Cfvatnl  for  the  use  ;    Hoiioria's  heart  340 

"  Hath  err'd,  responsive  to  the  voice,  that  sjieaks 

*•  From  all  His  works.     Did  He,  who  form'd  the  eye, 

"  Forbid  it  to  look  fortli  on  the  fair  shapes 

"  MtTiioh  He  has  fashion'd,  to  delight  the  soul 

"  'ITiro'  that  bright  inlet  .■'    He,  who  made  the  heart,  343 

"  Deny  its  pidse  to  throb .''     He,  who  has  breathed 

"  The  fresh  prolific  spring,  of  power  to  wake 

"  All  nature,  with  a  seraph's  ministry, 

"  From  tho  dull  couch  of  winter  !      He.  who  bade 

"  TSr  lavTork  carol  his  o'erflowing  bliss  350 

"  Up  lo  lh«  gates  of  heaven  !  give  youthful  bloom, 

**  Not  anadom'd  with  such  brief  attributes 

**  As  charrn  the  setue,  to  be  immured  unseen. 

■*  Joyless  and  unenjoy'd,  iu  living  death  ? 

•*  A  Witness  breathes  in  every  genial  wind  !  355 

"  The  day,  the  mom,  the  dewy  fall  of  night, 

"  Ha>  eacfa  its  several  voice,  that  utters  s]>oech 

**  Gone  Corth  unto  tlic  uttermost  |>art«  of  earth 

**  Tv  do  Ha  bounteous  bidding  !  to  declare, 

*•  Tbat  whKt  He  fr^wly  showers  upon  his  works  ■'> 

■"  Shoukl,  to  His  glory,  be  as  freely  used  ! 
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<<  Not  grandeur,  tho'  the  blood  of  Caesar  beat 

^*  In  these  full  veins,  not  frail  dedres  have  turned 

^<  My  heart  to  heathendom,  but  tedious  hours, 

^<  Nocturnal  orisons,  and  vigils  cold,  365 

"  To  which  the  worst  varieties  of  life 

<^  Were  as  a  devious  garden,  set  with  thorns, 

^'  But  breathing  joy/'     <^  Short  joy,"  the  imperial  dame 

Rejoin'd,  ^^  and  odious.     From  Ravenna's  court 

<<  Eddied  by  Valentinian,  thou  didst  bring  370 

"  ITie  tainted  rumour  of  illicit  love 

"  A  prisoner  to  Byzantium.     Here,  received 

^  By  me  into  this  cloister,  thou  hast  led 

^^  A  placid  life  retired,  not  without  prayer 

^^  To  who  can  make  the  scarlet  of  thy  guilt  375 

<'  Whiter  than  snow.     But  thou,  to  evil  sold, 

^^  In  this  pure  solitude  hast  made  the  word 

^^  A  stumbling-block  for  sin.     The  senate's  voice 

'^  Hath  judged  thee,  and  thy  sentence  Marcian  dooms 

"  Unchangeable.     The  barque  with  strutting  sails     380 

"  Rides  on  the  water,  which  must  waft  thee  back 

"  In  riper  youth  dishonour'd  to  the  shores, 

"  Whence  vile  dishonour  sent  thine  earlier  bloom 

"  Ejected.     There  in  some  close  dungeon's  vault, 

"  Where  this  vain  world,  thine  idol,  never  more         385 

'^  Stirring  rank  thoughts  shall  dawn  upon  thee,  wake 

*^  From  this  thy  carnal  dream,  and  muse  in  tears 

"  Upon  eternity,  and  thi^t  dread  trump 

<<  Which  must  arouse  thee,  from  death's  narrow  house, 

^^  Unto  thy  latest  and  unchanging  doom.  390 

There  is  a  tide,  which,  taken  at  the  flood. 
Leads  man  to  fortune ;  there  are  moments  too, 
On  which  no  glorious  swell  of  worldly  pomp, 
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No  earthly  promise  waits,  but  mightier  Ceut 

Eternity.     A  word,  an  eye-blink  oft  395 

Has  tum'd  the  most  benighted  of  mankind 

To  orient  hopes,  and,  like  a  sadden  flash 

In  the  night-storm,  bewray'd  the  narrow  path 

To  his  immortal  weaL     Severe  she  ceased. 

But  to  the  chiding  of  her  bitter  speech  400 

Reply  was  none ;  the  damsel  stood  rebuked. 

Like  man's  original  mother,  when  she  first 

Knew  she  was  naked,  and  the  voice  of  God 

In  paradise  upon  her  startled  ear 

Fell  terrible,  of  that  forbidden  fruit  405 

Demanding,  which  sore  tempted  she  had  pluck'd. 

So  lovely,  so  abash'd,  Honoria  heard 

The  judgment ;  and  soon,  rudely  circled  round 

By  armed  force,  upon  the  Grecian  prow 

Hopeless  she  sat,  a  captive ;  or,  if  hope  410 

Dawn'd  on  her  heart,  it  was  a  distant  beam 

From  those  blest  regions,  where  her  lustful  youth 

Had  never  bent  the  80ul*s  deluded  eye. 

Pensive  she  view'd  the  deep,  whose  clear  blue  waves 

Heaved  beauteous,  softly  as  from  Chalcedon  came     415 

llie  balmy  breeze ;  adown  Propontis  smooth. 

By  Sestos  and  Abydos,  glided  slow 

The  lightsome  barque^  with  every  canvass  spread ; 

Seen  from  Ci^hareus  far  beneath  the  sun. 

Like  a  bright  sea-mew,  on  the  azure  way  420 

Threading  the  Cyclades.     Nor  long  before. 

Coasting  Cythera  to  the  queen  of  loves 

Late  sacred,  they  descried  the  rocky  caves 

Of  Tcenanis,  where  poets  feign  the  gates 

Of  gloomy  Dis ;  thence  bounding  o'er  the  deep  425 
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Ionian  to  thy  shores  right  opposite, 

Brundusium,  close  beneath  the  leafy  brow 

Of  high  Garganus  steer,  and  sailing  fast 

Approach  Ravenna,  near  whose  stately  towers, 

Eridanus,  thine  ample  torrent  chafes  4S0 

The  fretful  Hadrian.     Who,  O  who,  hath  viewed, 

Untouched  with  rapture,  those  sun-light^  seas. 

Fancy's  primeval  cradle  I  where  each  rock, 

Each  hoary  headland  breasting  back  their  foam^ 

Each  mountain's  glorious  summit,  with  the  voice        435 

Of  other  times,  speaks  music  to  the  heart ; 

Waking  once  more  the  notes,  attuned  of  old 

At  Elis  to  the  touch  of  golden  lyres. 

And  oft  at  rocky  Pytho,  when  the  bard 

Of  Greece  upon  the  laureled  victor  breathed  440 

Immortal  inspirations  !     Who  hath  look'd 

On  those  bright  islands  in  the  JEgesn  deep. 

Famed  Athens,  or  thy  huge  *  Cyclopean  gate, 

Mycenae  !  nor  from  each  time-honour'd  shore 

Felt  breezes  redolent  of  glory  blow  !  445 

Mournful  and  mute  upon  the  prow  reclined 

Honoria,  gazing  with  unaltered  brow 

Upon  the  glassy  billows,  as  they  lay 

By  golden  sun-light  or  serener  beams 

Of  silvery  night  illumed;  but  all  en  r  need  450 

Her  thoughts  were  in  Ravenna's  gorgeous  halls. 

Where  she  had  trod  on  purple,  in  the  spring 

Of  her  just  budding  charms,  listening  to  sighs 

By  infant  love  unto  her  willing  heart 


The  pfate  of  Cyciopeaii  blocks  of  stone  without  mortar  is  said  to  be  still 
standing  at  Myecne. 
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Soft  whispered.     Joys,  once  reap'd  in  guilt,  now  came  455 

With  bitterness  o'er  her  spirit,  and  the  dread 

Of  endless  penance,  solitary  and  dark, 

Treason's  just  retribution.     Soon  she  treads 

Once  more  her  native  Italy,  forlorn, 

A  fetter'd  captive,  while  Placidia's  son  *  460 

Stands  &r  aloof^  and  fulmines  from  the  throne 

Eternal  condemnation.     Black  as  night 

The  dungeon  in  Ravenna's  cUsmal  keep. 

Where  thus,  secluded  from  the  genial  beam 

And  lost  in  hopeless  cc^tation,  sat  465 

llie  Sedrest  form  of  Italy,  whose  smile 

In  early  youth  exuberant  with  joy 

Lit  her  voluptuous  palaces,  and  gave 

Distinction  with  proud  thoughts  to  whomsoe'er 

Its  flavours  beam'd  upon.     Two  sentinels  470 

In  iron  armour  cased,  dim  torches  held 

Before  the  portal.     On  her  lily  cheek 

The  sullen  lustre  glared.     A  fatal  draught, 

Hemlock  or  atropa,  beside  her  placed 

Excluded  hope ;  one  hand  was  on  the  bowl  475 

Irresolute  :  the  other  propp'd  her  brow, 

From  which  neglected  the  bright  ringlets  stream'd 

On  her  white  bosom,  which  heaved  strong  and  slow. 

Beside  her  stood  in  hierarchal  robes  * 

Havenna's  priest ;  two  damsels  tired  in  white  480 

Seem'd  bridemaids,  listening  for  the  nuptial  vow 

In  that  sepulchral  chamber.     One  time-blanch'd. 

With  sunken  orbs,  that  told  the  visual  ray 

Extinguish'd,  nigh  the  beauteous  victim  stood, 


*  Her  brother,  the  eiupcror  Valeutiniun. 
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And  with  decrepid  hand  a  bridal  ring  486 

Held  tremulous.     A  coffin  opposite 

Stood  open,  deck'd  with  snow-white  silk  within, 

Upon  whose  upper  face  the  eye  mi^t  read 

<<  Honoria,  daughter  of  Constantius,"  wrought 

In  characters  of  gold.     A  gloomy  fosse  490 

Yawn'd  thro'  the  floor,  where  stood  two  shapes  succinct 

For  their  funereal  labours,  and  prepared 

To  render  dust  to  dust     No  sound  disturb'd 

llie  awfid  pause,  while  with  uncertain  eye 

Honoria,  sad  and  motionless,  surrey'd  495 

The  terrible  altematiye.     Thus  will'd 

Hard  Valentinian,  to  a  sister's  guilt 

Relentless ;  instant  death,  and  in  that  vault 

Oblivious  inhumation ;  or  the  choice 

Of  hymeneal  bonds  with  one  abhorr'd,  500 

Too  feeble  o'er  the  imperial  throne  to  cast 

Umbrage  and  fear,  or  from  that  fiedr  one  claim 

Ck)nnubial  rights  ;  and,  after  those  mock  vows. 

Perpetual  durance  in  Ravenna's  cell, 

A  living  burial.     Despairing  thrice  505 

The  deadly  bowl  she  lifted,  and  thrice  stopp'd 

Appall'd,  and  quite  unequal  to  confront 

The  dim  and  unforeseen  futurity. 

Slowly  at  length  with  no  consenting  will. 

And  eyes  averse,  she  stretch'd  her  beauteous  hand     510 

To  that  detested  bridegroom,  and  received 

The  nuptial  blessing,  to  her  anguish'd  heart 

Worse  than  a  malediction.     Then  burst  forth 

Grief  impotent.     Grasping  the  forbidden  bowl 

Frantic  she  strove  for  what  she  late  refused,  515 

That  baneful  drink ;  and,  baffled,  cast  her  limbs 
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Into  the  loathsome  grave,  implonng  death. 

What  art  thou,  O  relentless  visitant, 
Who,  with  an  earlier  or  later  call. 
Dost  summon  every  spirit  that  abides    .  520 

In  this  our  fleshly  tabernacle  !     Death  I 
The  end  of  worldly  sorrowing  and  joy. 
That  breakest  short  the  fiEuitasies  of  youth. 
The  proud  man's  glory,  and  the  lingering  chain 
Of  hopeless  destitution  !  the  dark  gate  525 

And  entrance  into  that  untrodden  realm. 
Where  we  must  all  hereafter  pass !     Art  thou 
An  evil,  or  a  boon  ?  that  some  shrink  back 
With  shuddering  horror  from  the  dreaded  marge 
Of  thine  unmeasured  empire,  others  plunge  530 

Unbidden,  goaded  by  the  sense  of  the  ill. 
Or  weariness  of  being,  into  the  abyss  I 
And  should  we  call  those  blest,  who  journey  on 
Upon  this  motley  theatre,  thro'  life 
Successful,  unto  the  allotted  term  535 

Of  threescore  years  and  ten,  even  so  strong, 
Tliat  they  exceed  it  ?  or  those,  who  are  brought  down 
Before  their  prime,  and,  like  the  winged  tribes 
Ephemeral,  children  of  the  vernal  beam. 
Just  flutter  round  the  sweets  of  life  and  die  ?  540 

An  awful  term  thou  art,  and  still  must  be, 
To  all  who  journey  to  that  bourne,  from  whence 
Return  is  none,  and  from  whose  distant  shore 
No  rumour  has  come  back  of  good  or  ill. 
Save  to  the  fidthful ;  and  e'en  they  but  view  545 

Obscurely  things  unknown  and  unconceived, 
And  judge  not  even,  by  what  sense  the  bliss. 
Which  they  imagine,  shall  hereafter  be 
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Enjoy'd  or  apprehended.     And  shall  man 

Unbidden  rush  on  that  mysterious  change,  550 

Which,  whether  he  believe,  or  mock  the  creed 

Of  those  who  trust,  awaits  him,  and  must  bring 

Or  good  or  evil,  or  annihilate 

The  sense  of  being,  and  involve  him  quite 

In  darkness,  upon  which  no  dawn  shall  break  !  555 

Fearful  and  dreaded  must  thy  bidding  be 

To  such  as  have  no  light  within,  vouchsafed 

From  the  Most  High,  no  reason  for  their  hope ; 

But  go  from  this  firm  world,  into  the  void 

Where  no  material  body  may  reside,  560 

By  fleshly  cares  polluted,  and  unmeet 

For  spiritual  joy ;  and  ne'er  have  known. 

Or,  knowing,  have  behind  them  cast  the  love 

Of  their  Redeemer,  who  thine  awful  bonds. 

Grim  Potentate,  has  broken,  and  made  smooth  565 

The  death-bed  of  the  just  thro'  faith  in  Uim. 

How  oft,  at  midnight,  have  1  fix'd  my  gaze 

Upon  the  blue  unclouded  firmament, 

With  thousand  spheres  illumined,  each  perchance 

The  powerful  centre  of  revolving  worlds  !  570 

Until,  by  strange  excitement  stirr'd,  the  mind 

Has  long'd  for  dissolution,  so  it  might  bring 

Knowledge,  for  which  the  spirit  is  athirst, 

Open  the  darkling  stores  of  hidden  time. 

And  shew  the  marvel  of  eternal  things,  575 

Which,  in  the  bosom  of  immensity, 

Wheel  round  the  God  of  nature.     Vain  desire  ! 

Illusive  aspirations !  daring  hope  ! 

Worm  that  I  am   who  told  me  I  should  know 

More  than  is  needful,  or  hereafter  dive  580 
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Into  the  counsel  of  the  God  of  worlds  ? 

Or  ever,  in  the  cycle  unconceived 

Of  wonderous  eternity,  arrive 

Beyond  the  narrow  sphere,  by  Him  assign'd 

To  be  my  dwelling  wheresoever  ?     Enough  585 

To  work  in  trembling  my  salvation  here, 

Waiting  thy  summons,  stem  mysterious  Power, 

Who  to  thy  silent  realm  hast  call'd  away 

All  those,  whom  nature  twined  around  my  heart 

In  my  fond  infancy,  and  left  me  here  590 

Denuded  of  their  love !     Where  are  ye  gone, 

And  shall  we  wake  from  the  long  sleep  of  death, 

To  know  each  other,  conscious  of  the  ties 

Tliat  link*d  our  souls  together,  and  draw  down 

The  secret  dew-drop  on  my  cheek,  whene'er  595 

I  turn  unto  the  past  ?  or  will  the  change 

Tliat  comes  to  all,  renew  the  altered  spirit 

To  other  thoughts,  making  the  strife  or  love 

Of  short  mortality  a  shadow  past. 

Equal  illusion  ?     Father,  whose  strong  mind  600 

Was  my  support,  whose  kindness  as  the  spring 

Which  never  tarries  !     Mother,  of  all  forms 

That  smiled  upon  my  budding  thoughts,  most  dear  ! 

Brothers  !  and  thou,  mine  only  sister  !  gone 

To  the  still  grave,  making  the  memory  605 

Of  all  my  earliest  time,  a  thing  wiped  out. 

Save  from  the  glowing  spot,  which  lives  as  fresh 

In  my  heart's  core,  as  when  we  last  in  joy 

Were  gathered  round  the  blithe  paternal  board  ! 

Where  are  ye  ?  must  your  kindred  spirits  sleep  610 

For  many  a  thousand  years,  till  by  the  trump 

Roased  to  new  being  ?     Will  old  affections  then 
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Bum  inwardly,  or  all  our  loves  gone  by 

Seem  but  a  speck  upon  the  roll  of  time, 

Unworthy  our  regard?     This  is  too  hard  615 

For  mortals  to  unravel,  nor  has  He 

Vouchsafed  a  clue  to  man,  who  bade  us  trust 

To  Him  our  weakness,  and  we  shall  wake  up 

After  His  likeness,  and  be  satisfied. 
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Sweet  bird,  that  like  an  unseen  spirit  sing'st, 

Wben  the  rude  winds  are  liuBh'd,  the  beaming  glades 

Enrobed  with  tenderest  verdure,  and  soft  airs 

Breathe  fragrance,  stolen  from  the  violet  rathe  I 

Sweet  angel  of  the  year,  that,  ever  hid 

In  loneliest  umbrage,  pour'st  thy  thrilling  stnun 

By  kindred  warblings  answer'd,  till  around 

With  inborn  melody  the  covert  bums 

In  all  iu  deep  recesses !  is  thy  song 

The  voice  of  the  young  spring,  that  wakes  to  life  1 

Ttm  animated  world  of  bright  and  fair  I 

Earth  has  no  music  like  thy  witching  stores 

Of  liquid  modulation.     In  those  tones 

Charm'd  nature  hath  her  lulling,  not  reclined 

In  torpid  sleep,  but  unto  pleasure  soothed.  1 

At  thy  delighting  call  each  ice-clad  stream 

Throws  off  its  wintery  slough,  and  glides  along 

With  ^larkling  tustr«,  as  the  snake  rejects 

The  scaly  dress,  wherein  it  lay  benumb'd. 

And  bright  in  renovated  beauty  wins  !i 

Its  slippery  winding  way ;  with  genial  beam 

"Hie  sky  relumes  its  radiance ;  the  smooth  lake 

Glows  like  a  mirror,  in  which  Nature  views 
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Her  various  garb,  adorn 'd  with  dewy  herbs, 

And  the  fresh  flowers,  which  gem  the  early  year  25 

With  springing  loveliness,  and  promise  give 

Of  gorgeous  and  full-zoned  maturity ; 

While,  roused  by  thee  from  his  late  frt)zen  couch. 

Love  breathes  anew,  and  his  blythe  mystery 

Fills  every  pulse  with  joy.     Far  other  sounds  30 

Waked  vernal  echoes  on  thy  trampled  banks, 

Pannonia !  the  rude  clang  of  armed  steeds, 

Bill-hook,  and  battle-axe,  and  twan^ng  bow, 

Gave  loud  alarum ;  while  strange  banners,  high 

Exalted,  o'er  a  hundred  *  nations  waved ;  35 

And,  issuing  thro'  Sicambria's  gates  to  war. 

The  Hunnish  deluge  streamed.     Weep,  Italy, 

And  tremble  in  thine  holds  !     With  iron  swoop. 

Fierce  vindicator,  gorged  with  Christian  blood, 

Honoria's  champion  comes ;  God's  scourge,  more  fierce  40 

By  thy  denial.     As  when,  winter-bound. 

The  slope  of  some  vast  mountain,  parch'd  and  frore, 

Hath  slept  long  months  in  silence,  save  where  howl'd 

The  snow-storm  round  its  peaks,  or  the  rent  ice 

Rang  terrible  thro'  all  its  echoing  glens ;  45 

By  vernal  zephyrs  loosed  the  turbid  streams 

Pour  down  its  flank,  and  with  one  wasting  flood 

O'erwhelm  the  vales  beneath :  so,  pent  long  while 

By  winter  in  his  eyrie,  now  rush'd  forth 

The  desolating  vulture  crown'd  with  gold,  50 

Attila's  dread  standard.     Danau's  wave  is  pass'd. 

And  gelid  Savus,  big  with  Camian  snows. 


*  One  hundred  and  eight  nations  marched  with  Attila,  and  he  sent 
one  thousand  men  from  each  to  conquer  the  North. — Henning  GeneaU 


And  l>raTiu  swift,     Illyria  quakos  with  dread, 
And  many  a  «tittJcni,  iimriy  a  giMxlly  town 
WantMl  by  nitiiless  cnnflugration  smokes, 
S^nia's  stnmi;  t^owers,  and  Jadera,  that  late 
Stood  glorious  by  the  bright  Dalmatian  wave. 
And  Pola  iiear  the  beach.     Winona  lies 
Ad  sshy  heap,  never  to  rear  again 
Her  bead  among  the  dties  of  the  West ; 
Oorician  wilds  heholil  the  vulture  gleam 
In  every  rugged  [>a.is  ;  where,  vain  defence, 
Stood  bristling  o'er  each  mountain's  deep  defile 
Tbe  Rotnoo  steel.     In  vaiu  the  vena)  strength 
Of  Alaric  and  sturdy  Antal  throng 
Tbe  narrow  glena,  Goth  against  Gothic  sword 
And  Huunisb  bow.     Disgorged,  the  barbarous  war 
CoineB.  as  a  torrent,  on  the  pleasant  vale. 
Alrmdy.  streaming  down  the  Julian  Al])s 
In  lengtJien'd  files,  the  huge  array  of  war 
Loofcx  o'er  Torgeste,  and  thy  fat«d  walls, 
Bright  Aquilcia  f     From  the  level  plain 
Ania2«d  the  peasant  views  the  skirts  of  war 
SfKvad  roand  the  vast  horizon.     Hamlets  blaze 
In  p*gw>  flotnea  involved,  and  unopposed 
Onward  the  tide  of  violation  rolls. 

Slow  corling  from  the  ravaged  champaign  rose 
llw  tfon  cinereous  cloud ;  and,  gathering  thick 
Around  each  mounujn  summit,  lund  fumes 
Hnog  darkling.     Shroude«l  iu  that  canopy 
HTth  joy  the  Kvil  onu  hb  work  survey'd. 
And  that  uuhousei'd  army,  which  tlieir  chief 
Amy*tl  against  the  Highetit.     No  common  cause 
Hung  ill  the  scales;  but  mortal  anns  once  more 
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Must  prove  the  dire  arbitrement  assayed  85 

Of  old  in  Phlegra,  when  the  giants  fell 

Warring  against  the  Mighty  One,  whose  darts 

Burnt  sulphurous,  with  fiery  vengeance  wing'd, 

From  Solfatara  to  where  Typhos  writhes 

Beneath  Inarime  and  huge  Etna's  weight  90 

Arms  must  declare,  as  in  that  later  day 

At  Armageddon,  on  the  sevenfold  hills 

Which  power  shall  sit  supreme,  adored  by  men 

In  hierarchal  glory,  and  from  thence 

Send  forth  his  faith  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  95 

Messiah,  or  the  Adversary.     Assured 

In  conscious  strength,  upon  divided  Rome 

The  pagan  pours  his  congregated  might; 

From  Albis,  which  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  drinks, 

Mosa,  or  Rhene;  from  Scandia's  frozen  belt ;  100 

From  distant  Asia,  where  the  Tartar  swain 

Reaps  liquid  sulphur  mid  the  clear  green  waves 

Of  Baikal's  *  holy  pool,  or  tends  his  flock 

Along  the  skirts  of  vast  Imaus  spread ; 

From  snow-4x)pt  Caucasus,  and  that  inland  sea,  105 

Where  fierce  the  native  trains  his  coal-black  f  whelps 

*  A  great  lake  in  Siberia,  environed  by  high  mountains,  which  is 
called  by  the  neighbouring  people  the  holy  lake.  In  that  part  which 
lies  near  the  river  Bargusin  it  throws  up  an  inflammable  sulphureous 
liquid  called  MaltTta,  which  the  natives  of  the  adjoining  country  bum 
in  their  lamps.     There  are  several  sulphureous  springs  near  the  lake. 

t  Valerius  Flaccus  states  that  the  Caspians  trained  a  numerous 
pack  of  dogs  to  spring  up  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  to  fight 
by  the  side  of  their  masters.  The  breastj*  and  necks  of  the  dogs  were 
covered  with  iron  armour,  and  their  colour  was  black,  unlessi  n  men- 
tioning the  colour  he  alludes  merely  to  the  iron  covering.  S<?e  Argon, 
vi.  107. 
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To  fellowship  in  war,  a  steel-clad  pack 

Baying  like  Hecat's  *  kennel ;  from  the  coast 

Of  Colchos  and  f  Iberia,  once  the  seat 

Of  those  lazyges,  whose  impious  sword  1 1 0 

Blush'd  with  paternal  gore,  when  frozen  age 

Unnerred  their  sires  for  battle ;  from  the  wilds 

Where  tigers  hear  the  foaming  Ozus  roar. 

From  Baku  "^  drear,  the  Guebres'  fiery  land, 

From  famed  Euphrates,  and  the  flowery  groves  115 

Where  Philomele,  forgetful  of  her  wrongs, 

Woos  the  sweet  summer  rose  with  amorous  strains. 

Flank'd  by  the  hoarse  Umavus  and  thy  towers, 

Tergeste,  with  extended  line  Rome's  strength 

Stood  widting  for  the  shock.     O  for  the  §  arm  120 

That  late  at  Fsesulee  overthrew  the  Gete, 

Stem  Radagais,  with  all  his  boastful  might, 

Gothic  or  Vandal,  whose  bones  uninhumed 

Whiten  the  Tuscan  hills,  while  in  the  North 

His  cenotaph  and  altars  vainly  reek  125 

With  expiatory  blood  !     O  for  the  skill 

*  Hie  dugs  which  accompanied  Hecate.  Superas  Hecatcs  comi- 
tatwad  aoFM.  Vol.  Flat.  ri.  112.  Skolakes  propoloi.  Orph,  Arg,  963. 
Styi^iaiiqiie  canes  in  luoe  supern^.   Xucon. 

t  Iberia  was  part  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian.  The  I^iyges  were  a  people  who  formerly  dwelt  there, 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  killing  their  fathers  when  they  became  un- 
it from  age  to  draw  the  bow  or  hurl  the  javelin.  See  Val.  Flac.  vi. 
ISO.  Tacitus  (ann.  xiL  89.  and  90.)  says  they  were  a  Sarmatian  peo- 
pfey  impatient  of  confinement,  and  that  they  were  located  by  Claudius 
in  Pannooia  or  Hungary. 

X  A  town  in  Persia  on  the  gulph  of  (ahilan  in  the  Caspian  sea,  a 
priacipAl  seat  of  the  fire -worshippers. 

\  Scflicbo.     See  HUt.  treat.  $.  10. 
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Of  Chalons'  *  subtle  conqueror,  to  ward 

Fresh  insult,  utter  overthrow  and  rout ! 

Impetuous,  sprin^ng  from  his  mountain  lair. 

The  pagan  comes.     Not  broken,  not  subdued,  130 

But  quite  from  earth  f  abolished,  and  dissolved 

As  summer  vapours  by  the  glorious  sun. 

That  host,  Rome's  bulwark,  sinks,  at  the  first  shock 

Annihilate.     Short  time  for  doughty  deeds, 

Where  all  is  terror,  wild  dismay,  and  flight  135 

Victorious,  with  dire  front  and  lengthened  flanks. 

Breathing  vindictive  rage,  the  heathen  war 

Around  beleaguer'd  Aquileia  stands. 

Strong  of  defence,  the  beauteous  city,  robed 

With  wall  and  turret,  by  Natissa's  flood  140 

Look'd  o'er  the  Adriatic,  like  the  queen 

Of  those  bright  waters,  and  withstood  with  might 

The  merciless  invaders.     They  the  while 

Spread  havoc  even  to  Benacus,  pour'd 

Along  the  cultured  vales.     Terror  precedes;  145 

And  treason,  nestling  in  the  righteous  fold. 

Yields  up  the  flock.     Apostate  Helmund,  robed 

In  sacerdotal  garb,  betra/d  thy  strength, 

Tarvisium,  and  his  God's  polluted  house, 

Unto  the  pagan;  false  Diatheric  threw  150 

Wide  open  to  the  Hun  Verona's  gate. 

And,  unresisting,  to  the  dreaded  scourge 

Bow'd  Mantua,  while  the  din  of  heathen  war 

Alarm'd  Italia's  virgins  on  thy  banks, 

Eridanus,  monarch  of  Hesperian  floods.  155 

•  Aetius. 
t    Callimachus   says  of  Attila  on  this  occasion,  "  non  vicit  mod6, 
sed  prope  delevit." 
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Tlie  landscape  glisten'd  wide  and  far  with  arms, 

Like  that  Cadmean  *  crop,  which  from  the  glebe 

In  complete  panoply  sprang  serpent-bom, 

With  helmets,  shields,  and  spears.     But  still  intact 

Strong  Aquileia  hurk  back  threat  for  threat  160 

Each  fainting  heart  by  Menapus  assured 

Breathes  new  defiance,  mindful  of  the  deeds 

Done  by  their  fathers  oft,  when  barbarous  arms 

Around  her  clang'd.     Facing  to  Aquilon 

A  ponderous  tower  antique,  with  hoary  strength,         165 

Had  breasted  all  invasion,  ever  since 

The  second  Ciesar  rear'd  f  a  double  wall 

From  swift  Natissa's  margin,  stretching  far 

Eastward  of  Aquileia,  to  enclose 

Her  domes  and  aqueducts  of  marble  sheen,  170 

Temples,  and  theatres,  and  gorgeous  ways 

Stone-paved,  and  beautified  another  Rome. 

That  structure,  bulwark  of  the  guarded  town. 

Her  wary  chief  with  outer  wall  and  fosse 

Doubly  assured.     As  that  huge  promontory,  1 75 

Round  which  the  daring  mariner,  who  saiFd 

t  ust,  without  compass,  upon  untried  seas. 

Saw  other  stars,  and  Hyperion  fiame 

Far  in  the  North,  repels  with  stubborn  front 

The  swell  of  that  vast  ocean,  mountain-high,  180 

Over  which  Auster  with  no  lenient  breath 


*  C^admas,  haTing  tlain  the  serpent,  sowed  its  teeth  in  the  earth,  from 
vfaich  presently  sprang  ap  a  crop  of  men  completely  armed. 

*  The  remains  of  the  douhle  wall  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Johannes 
Camlklus,  with  an  iascriptiou  detailing  the  works  erected  there  by 
Aacnstus  Cdesar.  See  also  Orosias  lib.  6.  c.  20.  Aquileia  was  called 
aauther  or  second  Hume. 
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Comes  rushing  from  the  pole  :  day  after  day 

AssaiI'd  with  pelting  sleet  of  war,  that  tower 

Baffles  the  Hun.     Stones,  arrows,  molten  lead, 

And  flaming  pitch,  upon  the  pagan  host  185 

Shot  from  the  battlements,  spread  fear  and  death. 

As  when  Jove  thunders  from  the  crest  of  Caf 

Hurling  his  lurid  bolts.     The  scalers  reel 

Smit  by  the  blazing  death  in  middle  air, 

And  tumble  sheer,  where  water,  blood,  and  fire,         190 

Hissing  commingle  in  the  fosse  below, 

And  havoc  strews  the  plsdn.     The  soldier  moans 

Oft  goaded  to  the  assault,  and  many-tongued 

The  whisper'd  murmurs  run.     Three  waning  moons 

Had  seen  the  grim-faced  sons  of  Aliorune  195 

Camp  round  the  gallant  town ;  and  Hunnium's  peak. 

To  heaven  up-piled  with  shield-*bome  earth  and  stones, 

(An  army's  labour,  still  unscathed  by  Time) 

Lorded  the  Julian  champaign,  emulous 

Of  that  old  tower,  which  whilom  in  Sennaar  200 

Lifted  its  daring  altitude ;  a  hold 

Against  reverse  secure,  closing  the  way 

From  lapidia  and  Dalmatian  hills. 

Grim  Attila  alone  (like  Him  accurst. 

Who  treads  unseen  in  gloom,  so  to  surprise  205 

Man's  weakness,  and  confound  the  works  of  God) 

Surveyed  the  bulwarks,  which  yet  saved  from  scathe 

The  Adriatic  queen.     Amazed  he  spies 

A  secret  portal  open,  where  the  sewer 

Pour'd  forth  its  turbid  stream.     From  the  oozy  bed  210 

Sudden  upstarting,  in  dark  armour  sheathed, 

A  cohort  stood  before  him.     Aid  is  none, 

Save  from  his  own  dread  sword,  and  mightier  still 
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The  terror  of  his  name.     <*  Glory  ascribe," 

Their  leader  cried,  ^to  whom  the  praise  is  due.         215 

**  To  Him,  who  by  his  servant  David*s  arm 

^  Slew  the  blaspheming  Philistine,  what  time 

^  His  army,  that  defied  the  living  God, 

^  Fell  stricken  by  His  vengeance,  all  the  way 

^  From  Shaharaim  to  the  skirts  of  Gath,  220 

^  A  bloody  rout.     Submit  thee,  king,  or  die  ! 

^  His  might  hath  yielded  thee  into  our  hands, 

^  Fell  scourge  of  heaven  T     The  haughty  vaunt  was  sped. 

And  still  the  echo  of  that  daring  call 

Hung  on  the  ear  of  night,  but  he  lay  maim'd  225 

Gasping  for  life ;  beside  him  writhed  in  gore 

Another,  smitten  by  the  sword ;  aghast 

Their  comrades,  shrinking,  view  no  earthly  fire 

Gleam  from  the  eyes  of  Attila.     His  glaive, 

Like  some  prodigious  meteor,  shone  upraised,  230 

Dispensing  death ;  while  from  his  visage  glared 

The  spirit  within,  more  deadly  than  the  glance 

Of  basilisk,  or  that  angel  of  the  stonn 

Who  look'd  from  Sodom  on  the  *  shepherd's  wife ; 

As  though  the  Evil  one  had  made  his  frame  235 

A  tenement  unhallowed,  and  in  wrath 

Breathed  thro'  its  issues  death,  and,  worse  than  death. 

Perdition  ever-during  and  despair. 

As  he,  who,  journeying  at  dead  of  night 

Thro'  dark  Hercynia's  f  wood,  where  popular  dread  240 

Fills  every  glen  with  strange  unholy  shapes, 

Or  seen,  or  fancied,  at  the  perilous  hour 

When  such  have  might,  oft  looks  behind,  and  oft 


•  Lot.    Exod.  xiv.  24.  t  The  black  forest. 
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Turns  nothing  less  affrighted  to  his  course, 

Till  full  before  him  glares  the  dreaded  form,  245 

Too  horrible  for  mortal  vision :  thus 

Awe-stricken  they  into  that  miry  stream 

Retum'd  precipitate,  and  stole  by  flight 

A  few  more  miserable  hours  of  life. 

He  backward  musing  trod,  and  gain'd  his  camp,         250 

As  ruddy  morning  dawn'd.     Him  Alberon 

Addressed  impetuous,  breathing  hate  of  Rome. 

<^  Why  waste  we  precious  days,  all-glorious  king, 
""  Hewing  the  limbs  of  Rome?     These  barren  walls 
^^  Defy  our  engines,  though  they  hurl  amain  255 

''  Huge  rocks  and  fragments  from  the  mountains  rent ; 
"  While  she  upon  her  sevenfold  hills  in  joy 
'^  Reclines  deliciously.     Few  arms  suffice 
'^  To  starve  unto  submission  the  firm  stones, 
"  Which  brave  the  giant's  nerve.     Lead  thou  thine  host, 
"  Where  vengeance  points  the  way,  and  glory  calls  ! 
*'  Lop  we  the  hydra's  head  !"     As  wont,  the  king 
Replied  not,  ever  in  his  purpose  fixt 
Foil'd  oft,  as  oft  renewing  his  assault. 
Infuriate  by  delay  the  monarch  scowl'd  265 

On  Aquileia.     Such  a  withering  look 
The  angel  cast  on  Egypt,  sent  to  slay 
Her  first-bom  in  one  night     He  bade  them  heap 
The  yawning  fosse  with  furniture  of  steeds, 
Half  of  his  host's  equipment ;  and  the  while  270 

The  flight  of  arrows  from  each  Hunnish  bow 
Scared  all  defence,  or  spilt  the  ruddy  blood 
Of  valour  on  the  leaguer'd  battlements. 
Sustain*d  upon  that  buoyant  bridge,  the  Huns 
Rending  with  shouts  the  brazen  vault  of  heaven         275 
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Piftss  o'er  the  moat  in  line ;  no  engines  now, 

No  strength  of  thundering  rams  the  soldier  brings, 

But  frequent  flame  the  torches,  and  he  groans 

Beneath  the  weight  of  trunks  and  fascines  huge, 

Cbesnut,  or  resinous  pine,  hewn  from  the  slope  280 

Of  Camian  hills.     Anon  the  kindled  blaze 

Encircles  in  a  flaming  belt  the  wall, 

E?en  as  that  deadly  wreath,  Medea*s  gift, 

Around  the  forehead  of  Jason's  bride 

Clung  with  consuming  heat.     The  strong  cement     285 

Upon  the  crackling  furnace  £el11s,  resolved 

Into  its  elements,  and  massive  stones 

Sink  crumbling.     Soon  a  slender  breach  without 

Through  glowing  ashes  to  the  Hun  bewrays 

The  tower*s  foundation,  mighty  in  its  weight  290 

Of  ancient  masonry.     Upon  its  crown 

Swarm  Romans ;  stones,  and  homicidal  steel, 

And  jets  of  water,  like  the  unstaid  rush 

Of  some  aerial  cataract,  give  back 

Peril  for  peril,  and  a  vaporous  cloud  295 

Curls  upward  from  the  blackening  embers  sent. 

Undaunted  in  that  breach  stands  Menapus, 

.\lone,  as  some  bold  stag  with  antler'd  front 

Kepells  the  clamorous  pack,  that  round  him  bay 

TTiirsting  for  blood.     Sudden  the  gates  unbfur'd        300 

On  ponderous  hinges  turn,  and  forth  the  strength 

Of  Aquileian  chivalry  Is  pour'd, 

With  falchion,  lance,  and  shield,  and  banners  gay. 

And  high  above  their  heads  the  *  labarum  gleams 

Advancing  on  the  plain.     Them  Oricus,  305 


*  Hie  Chrittian  sUndanl  of  Constantine. 
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Brave-minded  brother  of  the  chiefitedn,  leads, 

Whose  path  was  ever,  where  bright  Glory's  form 

Walks  close  by  Death.     Saint  Felus  f*  was  their  cry, 

Felus  for  Aquileia  I  and  therewith 

They  laid  upon  the  Hunnish  flank  and  rear  310 

Such  fearful  discipline,  such  ceaseless  dint 

Of  iron,  as  when  Caurus  vehement. 

Waked  by  the  vernal  equinox,  assails 

With  his  artillery  of  hail  and  sleet 

The  hop?  of  fruitfulness.     Then  Menapus  315 

Sprang  foremost  from  the  breach,  and  him,  steel-clad. 

Half  Aquileia  foUow'd.     On  the  Huns 

They  sally,  speeding  the  barb'd  shower  of  death, 

And  snatch  the  blazing  brands,  and  cast  them  wide 

Amidst  their  foemen  with  a  rain  of  sparks.  320 

Press'd  sorely,  front  and  flank,  in  rout  confused 

Those  turn  to  fly ;  flying  the  murderous  steel 

O'ertakes  them,  and  the  wheeling  squadrons  tread 

Whom  the  sword  spares,  beneath  careering  hoofs. 

The  fugitive  wave  roll'd  back  on  Attila,  325 

And  o'er  him  shower'd  the  fire.     Instant  he  tum'd 

Towards  his  camp,  and  sign'd  his  vassal  kings 

To  draw  their  squadrons  forth  in  quick  array. 

And  battle  with  the  Roman.     Then  came  out 

Caparison'd  with  gold  the  Hunnish  horse,  330 


*  H.  Palladius  states  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  image  of  the 
Gcd  Bclcnus  or  Bel  is,  his  temple  was  dedicated  to  St.  Felix,  an  Aquilcian 
martyr,  and  that  the  common  people  called  him  St.  Felus,  in  reminis- 
cence of  their  ancient  tutelary  Deity.  De  rer.  Foro  Juh  I.  8.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  dedicated  to  a  saint  with  a  similar  name,  as  a  mode 
of  compounding  with  the  heathens,  which  was  frequently  adopted,  and 
led  to  the  corruption  of  Christianity,  and  the  adoration  of  saints. 
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And  acariet-maiitled  Ostrogodis,  on  steeds 

Inured  to  war,  and  Rugians  from  the  skirts 

Of  Baltic  ice ;  and,  dose  beside,  bare-limb'd 

Herulians*  ran,  whose  lightly  sandall'd  foot 

Kept  equal  pace  with  mailed  cavalry.  335 

A  gallant  sight  of  bravery  was  there, 

EmbroiderM  housings,  and  rich-jewell'd  bits, 

And  steel  coruscating  with  flashes  swift. 

And  silken  vestments  sheen,  which  dust  and  blood 

Soon  shall  defile.     Then  grew  the  din  of  swords,       340 

Lance  clashing  against  lance,  axe  against  axe. 

Shields  riven,  and  the  crash  of  meeting  steeds. 

Nor  was  not  in  the  thickest  of  that  fray 

He,  with  teraphim  on  his  cuirass  graven, 

Nor  fought  not,  as  to  whom  life  nought  avaiPd  345 

Without  the  victory,  that  Roman  pair, 

Brothers,  in  glory  as  in  blood  allied. 

But  little  boots  their  valour,  save  to  earn 

Undying  fiame,  inscribed  upon  the  roll 

Of  those  who  bled  for  righteousness.     Soon  fell,        350 

Closing  with  Attila,  brave  Oricus ; 

At  onoe  around  him  twenty  Scythian  blades 

Glisten ;  so  many  chargers  o'er  his  corse 

Pass  like  a  foaming  wave.     As  when  the  tide 

Of  ocean's  flowing  surge  drives  back  the  stream         355 

Of  some  great  river,  big  with  mountain  rains, 

Indus,  or  Ganges,  or  the  mightier  floods 

Of  that  vast  continent,  which  lay  concealed 

Behind  the  curtain  of  the  West ;  upheaved 


*  Coneeming  Uie  use  of  Herulians  as  light  infiuatry,  see  Jomandcs 
4e  lebw  Get.  p.  79. 
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The  struggling  current  froths,  and,  overborne  360 

By  the  hoarse-roaring  sea,  is  hurried  back 

Toward  its  fountain.     So  the  Roman  strove 

Conflicting  with  the  Hun,  so  tum*d  again 

In  hideous  rout  to  Aquileia.     Goths 

With  their  long  bill-hooks  cleave  the  Italian's  rein,    365 

Whose  steed,  ungovem'd  by  his  rider's  skill, 

Confusive  flies :  the  fur-clad  Hun  pursues, 

And,  nimbly  borne  on  lightning-speeded  hoofs. 

Unerring  throws  the  fatal  noose,*  wherewith 

His  hopeless  foe,  in  middle  course  entwined,  370 

Falls,  victim  to  the  prompt  Herulian's  blade. 

Few  thro'  the  hospitable  gate  return. 

And  with  them,  blended  in  confusion,  rush 

Their  fierce  pursuers.     Menapus,  blood-smeared. 

And  faint  with  wounds,  scarce  stays  the  ardent  foe     375 

Upon  the  threshold,  and  well  nigh  that  day 

Had  seen  the  vulture,  gorged  with  rapine,  scowl 

Over  the  Julian  towers.     Ill-fated  town  ! 

Thine  outer  wall  lies  ruinous ;  within 

Gaunt  Famine  vexes  thee,  and  sore  dismayed  380 

The  cherub  Hope  grows  pale.     Three  fearful  nights. 

If  rumour  rightly  tells,  the  soldier  look'd 

Towards  Tergeste  o'er  the  level  plain. 

And  saw,  beneath  the  moon,  Rome's  vanquish'd  host, 

With  many  a  slain  barbarian,f  ghastly  rise  3d5 

*  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
t  Dama«ciu8,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric  king  of  Italy, 
which  commenced  about  48  years  after  the  death  of  Attila,  states,  that 
in  a  battle  fought  between  Attila  and  the  Romans,  the  carnage  was 
excessive,  **  but,  what  is  wonderful,  after  they  had  fallen  and  their 
bodies  were  dead,  they  fought  with  their  soids  during  three  days  and 
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From  the  gore-sprinkled  earth,  and  there  renew 

The  strife,  unfinished  by  devouring  death. 

Upon  the  eyrie  breeze  the  din  of  arms 

Came  terrible,  and  spears  and  falchions  gave 

Portentous  light  beneath  the  uncertain  ray ;  390 

And  thrice,  as  feuled  the  dim  stars  of  heaven, 

EjLtinguish'd  by  the  heathen  battle  sank 

Rome's  legions ;  with  strange  tones,  unearthly  shouts 

Of  fiendish  joy,  the  empyrean  rang. 

While  Death  *  upon  his  pale  horse  rode  unstaid         395 

With  his  four  plagues.  Hell  following;  and  the  cry 

Of  saints  rose  even  to  the  Holy  one. 

Avenger  of  the  righteous.     The  fourth  night 

That  martial  glamour  ceased,  and  stillness  lull'd 

The  mirky  air,  foreboding  worse  event  400 

Yet  stood  the  mightiest  bulwark  still  entire, 

Daring  the  Hun.     Dark  discontent  had  chill'd 

Hie  strength  of  the  assailants ;  their  king's  eye, 

Fixt  on  the  northern  tower  right  opposite, 

Scann'd  its  obdurate  strength ;  when,  slowly  poised   405 

Upon  her  out-stretch'd  wings  a  clamorous  stork 

From  the  aerial  summit  with  her  brood 

Flew  southward,  sailing  from  the  field  of  strife. 

**  So  fly  thy  guardian  Gods !"  the  monarch  cried. 

Presaging  by  that  augury  the  fall  410 

Of  Aquileia's  bulwark,  and  fierce  joy 

niumed  his  swarthy  skin.     With  instant  voice 

Of  gratulation  and  triumphal  shout 


■iirbtSy  betDg  dowIm  inferior  in  strength  and  courage  to  living  com- 
batmnts.  The  phantoms  of  their  souls  were  seen  and  heard  in  colli- 
tkm  and  dathing  their  arms.'— Damasc.  ap.  Phot.  bibl.  p.  340.  Berlin. 
1^44.  •  Revelation  vi.  8. 
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He  cheer'd  his  host ;  then  bade  the  trump  *  of  death 

Ahenean  at  the  massive  portals  somul,  415 

By  Bleda  heard  whilere  with  ominous  bray 

Foreboding  blood,  what  time  Sicambria's  walls 

Craved  the  accurst  piation.     Long  and  loud 

Rung  the  terrific  clang,  nor  e'er  in  vain 

That  herald  of  grim  Erebus  sent  forth  420 

The  irrevocable  doom.     At  that  dread  call 

Upsprang  each  Christian,  as  if  manifest 

Death's  angel  o'er  his  couch  had  fiapp'd  the  wing 

Tartarean,  from  whose  shadow  esci^  is  none. 

Short  prayer  they  make  in  peril  imminent  425 

To  Him,  who  sent  upon  Assyria's  f  kmg 

t  Some  cariouB  old  venes  by  John  Oower  coneeming  the  king  of 
Hungary,  and  the  trump  of  death,  evidently  allude  to  a  tradition  con- 
eeming Attila,  though  we  know  not  the  source  from  whence  he  deriTed  it. 

"  I  find  upon  surquedry 
That  whilome  of  Hungary 
In  olde  days  there  was  a  king ;" 
and  he  had  a  brazen  trumpet,  **  which  was  cleped  the  tromp  of  dethe.^ 
A  great  nobleman  was  the  keeper  of  it.  If  any  one  had  displeased  the 
king  unto  death,  that  lord  repaired  to  his  gate  and  blew  the  trumpet. 
That  king  of  Hungary  having  some  words  with  his  own  brother,  caused 
the  trumpet  of  death  to  be  blown  at  his  gate  to  frighten  him ;  but  in 
that  solitary  instance  the  blast  was  not  followed  by  death,  and  he  was 
pardoned.  See  Conf.  amant.  196.  ed.  1532.  This  seems  to  be  a  dis* 
torted  tradition  relating  to  the  murder  of  Bleda  by  Attila.  A  very 
similar  practice  wns  known  in  Rome-  See  Tac.  ann.  1. 2.  c.  32.  "  L. 
Pituanius  saxo  dcjectus  est;  in  P.  Martium  consules  extra  portam 
Exquilinam,  ctim  classicum  canere  jussissent,  more  prisco  advertere." 
Terentius  Vanx)  states  the  summons  by  trumpet  when  Sergius  Marius 
accused  Trogus  capitally.  ''-Curent  eo  die  quo  coroitia  enint,  in  arce 
classicus  canat,  tum  circumque  muros  et  ante  privati  hujusce  scelerosi 
hominis  hosticum  canat."    De  ling.  Lat.  5.  p.  76.—  Bipont, 

t  Sennacherib.     See  2  Kings  xix.  7.  and  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
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^M 

P          A  Wasi,  a  rumour,  and  ihe  fatal  ami 

^^^M 

Of  his  fiestroj-iiig  messenger,  what  time 

^^^^ 

With  horw  aiid  chariots  to  the  leafy  side 

^^^^M 

Of  Lebanon  he  c«nie,  gorged  with  the  blood 

430     ^^^H 

Of  nations  whose  vain  Gods  were  wood  and  stone, 

^H 

Work  of  created  hands.     And  some,  who  cling 

^1 

To  errofB  old,  or  waver  in  Christ's  faith, 

^1 

1 

Seen  whilom  in  mid  air  with  shield  and  bow 

4.15                   I 

Efftdgi-nt,  like  the  radiant  God  of  day, 

H 

To  Bght  for  Aquileia.     Some  are  turn'd 

J 

To  des[)eratioii,  in  whose  hearts  the  word 

^H 

OUdly  received  had  push'd  no  stable  root; 

^1 

Round  Menapus  and  their  good  patriarch 

440      ^^^H 

Nicetas,  clamouring,  they  curee  the  name 

^^^^M 

Of  ibeir  Redeemer,  and  the  pious  hands, 

^^^^M 

Whidi  late  o'erthrew  the  fanes  of  heathendom 

^^^^^M 

And  altan  foul  with  blood.     Blaspheming  those 

^M 

Seek  to  relume  old  \'esta'3  mouldering  hearth. 

445             ^M 

Or  wail  to  Jove  for  succour;  but  the  word 

^^^^H 

It  gone  fortb,  and  Jehovah's  scourge  has  power 

^^^H 

To  wipe  out  the  condcmn'd.     Heart*  resolute 

^^^^^1 

To  perish  for  their  country  and  their  GikI 

^^^H 

Tlirongtbe  assaulted  battlements;  in  vnin 

450               ^M 

Balictiu  atrDng  and  onagers,  that  throw 

^M 

Jireliiu  or  stones,  and  mimic  scorpions  ply. 

^M 

With  mightier  strength  the  Hunnish  engines  urge 

H 

•  -n*  uitoI»»j  Ood  of  AquUeiB.    See   Hendlta,  1.   8.  «.  7 

-Did                     ^H 

Tbo                     ^1 

iri      or  Maxhuln,  wWn  lie  tMtirgeil  Aq<rilfiH.  RffirmFi)  iIih 

I  U,cj                    ^M 

•'g  Tor                ^H 

M 
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The  aggression,  each  a  huge  Leviathan, 

Or  hundred-handed  Briareus,  against  455 

That  fated  tower.     HurPd  high,  vast  granite  blocks 

Shoot  skyward,  and  their  ponderous  fall  beats  down 

Turret  and  battlement,  with  deadlier  stroke 

Than  Jove's  Cyclopean  thunderbolt     Upheaved 

By  thousand  sinews  still  successive  fly  460 

Gigantio  stones ;  till  crumbling  to  its  base 

The  stately  fabric  from  its  airy  brow 

Drew  ruin,  with  a  crash,  that  shook  far  off 

Tergeste's  bay,  and  echoing  wider  smote 

Mount  Maurus,  and  the  peaks  of  Alpine  snow.  465 

Uprose  the  dust  from  that  great  wreck  to  heaven ; 

And  stillness,  quiet  as  the  voiceless  grave, 

Followed  that  fearful  sound,  as  if  the  world 

Had  passed  away  therewith  annihilate. 

Slowly  dispersing,  the  pulvereous  cloud  470 

ReveaPd  destruction,  and  a  piteous  breach 

UnveiPd  rich  palaces  and  marble  domes 

Unto  the  hungry  spoliator's  view. 

Then  rose  the  shriek  within  the  captured  town, 

Matronal  wail,  and  virgin  agony,  475 

And  the  loud  voice  of  triumph  smote  the  heaven 

Re-echoed  far,  a  wild  and  dissonant  whoop 

Over  the  quarry,  from  the  ravening  throats 

Of  all  that  heathen  multitude.      What  ensued 

Ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  mind  of  man  conceived,        480 

Nor  eye,  save  that  which  judgeth  all,  surveyed 

In  every  shape  of  horror  multiform. 

Day  dawn*d,  and  Aquileia  was  no  more. 

No  structure  marks  her  site  ;  no  dwelling  stands, 

Where  once  she  grew  in  beauty ;  ruthless  war  485 
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Has  swept  her  from  the  marge  of  those  blue  waves, 
Which  laughing  heaved  before  her  marble  halls, 
And  wafted  oft,  by  summer  suns  illumed. 
Gladness,  and  song,  and  still  unheeding  youth, 
Upon  their  sparicling  foam.     Nor  hoary  years,  490 

Nor  infimcy,  nor  sex,  nor  beauty,  gidn*d 
The  respite  of  an  hour ;  stem  havoc,  led 
By  desolating  vengeance,  laid  all  waste  : 
Her  very  stones  were  hurPd  into  the  deep. 
And  the  plough  razed  her  thresholds.    The  sad  swain  495 
Looks  piteous  o'er  the  vale,  and  asks  where  stood 
Bright  Aquileia  in  her  pride  of  power. 
One  remnant  of  the  wreck,  like  halcyons. 
Fled  timorous  o'er  the  Adriatic  foam, 
And  laid  its  nest  amid  the  waters,  close  500 

Cradled  in  sedge,  beyond  the  vulture*s  grasp, 
\\liere  Meduaciis  laves  the  sunny  isles 
That  gem  the  azure  wave.     There  long  secure 
The  infant  bride  of  ocean  trick'd  her  charms, 
^liose  full-zoned  prime  of  womanhood  outshone        505 
TTie  queens  of  earth  in  glory.     Thou  didst  rise, 
Young  Venice,  from  that  ruin  call'd  to  life. 
Brighter  than  her,  who  bore  thee  mid  the  alarm 
Of  violation ;  to  avenge  her  ills 

Rearing  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  ever  prompt  510 

To  battle  with  the  infidel.     Thou  shalt  ride 
Supreme  upon  the  deep,  thy  sea-green  hair 
SparkUng  with  orient  pearl,  thy  nuptial  couch 
With  golden  conchs  and  Tyrian  tissues  deck'd. 
Honoured,  and  fair,  and  mighty  !  when  the  deeds      515 
Of  him,  who  stands  beside  thy  parent's  wreck. 
Stem  victor,  viewing  his  unhallow'd  work, 

I. 
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Shall  sink  obscured  into  the  abyss  of  time. 

Death's  revel  was  unfinished ;  but  aloof 
Beside  Natissa,  o'er  a  bleeding  form,  520 

Lean'd  Alberon ;  his  alter  d  eye  was  dim 
With  sorrow,  and  each  fiercer  passion  staid 
Full  of  his  wrongs,  with  many  a  long-haired  Frank 
Hiat  shouted  to  the  carnage,  he  had  rush'd 
First  thro'  the  breach,  cheering  that  merciless  pack  525 
To  deeds  of  lust  and  blood.     Nor  backward  they, 
Nor  slow  to  work  his  bidding ;  the  wild  shrieks 
Of  women  came  on  his  insatiate  ear. 
Big  with  retributive  joy.     His  sword  was  red 
E'en  with  the  blood  of  babes,  and,  on  his  brow  530 

Obdurate,  like  a  ministering  fiend, 
Sat  deadly  hate.     As  when  in  act  to  spring 
The  serpent,  charm'd  by  spells  of  potent  sound. 
Stands  rivetted ;  its  fearful  crest  erect 
Sinks  slowly,  and  the  coiled  folds  relax ;  535 

So  sudden  stood  in  mid  career  of  rage 
Astonied  Alberon  ;  like  who  had  gazed 
Upon  the  aegis,  and  that  beauteous  face, 
Which  tum'd  all  flesh  to  stone.     A  shriek,  *  once  heard. 
And  ne'er  forgotten  since,  a  voice,  once  known  540 

E'en  to  his  inmost  and  still  quivering  there, 
Made  each  hair  start  with  horror ;  not,  as  oft, 
In  stillness  by  delusive  fancy  brought. 
But  full  of  life  and  agony.     His  eye. 
Uplifted  to  the  battlements,  beheld  545 

A  sight,  which  made  the  blessed  light  a  curse 
Darker  than  Acheron ;  that  beauteous  form. 


•  See  Book  i.  v.  450. 


^^liich  was  bia  (liiy-dreain,  and  at  still  of  night 

TTic  Ttsiori  of  his  couch,  by  impious  foi-ce 

Dngg'd  ill  dishonour,  stniggUng  in  the  gra"!)  f> 

Of  bia  own  ruthless  Franks,  by  him  cheer'd  on 

To  rape  and  sacrilege.     He  saw,  and  ere 

Hia  vm  was  raised  to  rescue,  ere  his  voice 

Could  check  his  ministers  of  guilt  and  blood. 

With  visage  veil'd  •  she  flung  her  bleeding  form,        5 

A  *e[f-deTot«d  victim,  from  the  tower 

Which  swift  NatissB  laved.     Into  the  deep 

L«ip*d  desperate  Alberon.     A  massive  beam, 

FVagtnePt  of  some  rent  palace,  on  the  wave 

Lay  floating ;  huoy'd  upon  its  ample  bulk  '•«» 

All  ann'd  he  stents  the  perilous  Hood,  and  holds 

Hm  bride  of  his  young  hopes,  how  lost !  and  how 

Reoover'd  f     From  the  ruthless  scene  of  blood 

Retired,  beudc  that  form  beloved  in  vain, 

Clodion'ft  fint-boni  stood  S|>eecbless.    She,  reclined  riBfi 

L'pan  the  margio  grben,  with  wistful  eyes 

Spoke  thing*  unitttemhle.     Upon  her  breast 

A  crucifix,  suspended,  told  what  fount 

Had  sprinkled  her;  then  thns oulbreathing  love 

Hallow'd  by  holiest  thoughts,  and  purified  ATU 

Of  all  terrestria]  hope.     "  My  life!  my  lord! 

**  MThat  mind,  save  Hia  omnipotent,  who  sees 

"  All  that  e'er  was  or  ever  will  ensue, 

"  Could  have  forethought  this  hour !  yet  be  it  blest, 

"  So,  most  beloved  upon  this  fleeting  earth,  573 

*  TU*  circDDUtanca  U  recorded  of  ■  Komau  matroa  in  Aquilcia 
I  i»lI  IMffBL  VeiliDU  llie  hcuil  wai  usual  wlUi  thoM  dPvoh^  DI> 
Maadba*  ;  tlw  H)Kntil<uiu  iiraollrc  uppcan  to  linic  lunlvi'il  the  vlian^ 
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"  It  bring  new  hope  to  thee,  whom  unredeem'd 

"  From  fatal  error  and  the  bloody  creed 

*^  Of  dark  idolatries,  to  this  lone  heart 

"  Eternity  seems  one  long  night  of  wo, 

"  And  the  bright  promises  of  deathless  joy  580 

"  All  incomplete  and  vain.     O  Alberon, 

"  By  all  the  thrilling  thoughts  of  thy  first  love, 

^*  By  our  sad  bridal  mom,  and  the  deep  gloom 

"  Of  thraldom,  which  cut  short  the  dawn  of  bliss, 

^<  In  anguish  I  adjure  thee,  stay  the  arm  585 

*^  Red  with  innocuous  gore,  that  pleads  to  God 

"  With  thousand  tongues  angelic  !    Not  the  grim  Power 

"  In  thy  Tumacum  glorified,  not  they, 

"  Fierce  idols,  tenants  of  the  coal-black  *  grove, 

^^  Gorged  with  the  blood  of  man,  can  give  thee  might  590 

^^  Against  Jehovah :  albeit,  some  short  space 

"  Permitted  for  our  sins,  the  arm  of  flesh 

"  Spread  havoc,  and  defile  the  works  of  GoA 

"  There  is  a  hope,  that  maketh  not  ashamed, 

"  Repentance  not  to  be  repented ;  faith,  595 

"  On  which  the  arm  that  leans  shall  never  fail 

"  Here,  or  hereafter.     Wake  from  earthly  scenes, 

"  Wake,  Alberon  beloved,  to  tread  with  me 

"  Fresh  pastures,  where  the  dove-like  Spirit  bears 

"  Healing  upon  its  wings  with  holy  peace,  600 

"  And  sorrow  never  comes  !     Then  welcome  Death, 

"  The  term  of  all  our  labours,  which  shall  join 

"  Us  sever'd  here  by  fate  !"     Awhile  he  paused, 

As  if  of  purpose  doubtful ;  and  his  mind, 

Touched  with  excelling  love,  to  pity  gave  605 

•  Nemus  Carbonarium. 
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Admittance  brief  and  momentary  rule : 

But  hate  of  the  Meariafa  in  his  soul 

Superior  rose;  as,  brooding  o'er  his  wrongs, 

He  thought  upon  Aetius,  of  his  bride 

De^iler,  and  that  spurious  king  of  Franks,  610 

Clodion's  equerry  with  the  Roman  leagued, 

False  Merovtus,  who  from  his  birthright, 

Lutelia's  *  throne,  supplanted  him,  cast  forth 

With  his  two  brothers  and  the  widow'd  queen, 

Thuringian  Basina,  whose  pleaded  griefs,  613 

In  congress  at  Bicurgiiun,  drew  the  Hun 

On  Belgia  and  the  Gaul.     He  thought  (and  big 

SwelI'd  the  full  tide  within)  of  Clodion's  throne, 

And  Cameracum,  f  his  new  realm  upheld 

By  Hunnish  arms  against  the  rebel  Franc ;  620 

And  that  Hannonian  |  mountain,  which  bad  Powers 

O'ershadow'd,  guarded  by  religious  uwe. 

There  oft  with  savour  dire  of  sacrifice 

Fumed  gory  altars,  redolent  of  death. 

And  the  wild  huntsman  Hesus,  with  his  pack  625 

Abominable,  snuff'd  the  recent  blood 

Of  many  an  human  victim.     That  high  place 

Opprobrious  lorded  the  BrabantJan  pldn, 

Girt  with  compacted  masonry,  which  not 

Usurping  Meroveus  could  invade  630 

nith  all  big  traitorous  Franks,  nor  the  amorous  $  king 

Eotomb'd  in  old  Tumacum ;  but  the  might 

Of  bloody  Clovis  in  succeeding  time 

SoiI'd  his  grey  hairs  with  gore,  and  trod  to  earth 

The  Cameracan  brothers,  from  that  hold  635 


I  Mona  In  Huiuault.         j  Childcric. 
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Dragg'd  to  their  death.     Yet  from  Argotta*s  bed 

One  scyon,  princely  Vambert,  shall  eschew 

The  tyrant,  and  his  sons  in  lengthen'd  line 

O'er  gloomy  Arduenna  shall  bear  sway, 

Till  raised  again  unto  the  glorious  state  640 

Of  their  fore&ther.     With  impatient  heat 

Thus,  breathing  hate  to  Rome  and  her  fresh  creed, 

Fierce  Alberon  made  answer.     *^  Ask  not  me, 

'<  Most  loved,  most  wrong'd  of  women,  as  most  fEur, 

<^  Union  accurst  with  Rome  !   At  those  new  shrines .  645 

*^  Bid  Meroveus  bow  his  fedthless  head, 

^  Brother  not  brother,  bom  *  of  a  searfiend 

<^  And  leprous  as  his  dam,  in  eTil  hour 

*^  Whom  Clodion  pressed ;  what  time,  by  glamour  vain 

'<  lUuded,  he  descried  not  her  vile  ab&ipe  650 

^^  Of  colour  serpentine,  and  nether  parts 

**  With  scales  offensive.     Him  and  his  allies, 

*'  Rome,  Christian  Rome,  alike  my  soul.abhors. 

"  Ask  ought,  save  this,  and  be  in  all  obey'd, 

"  Bear  sufferer !  and,  lo,  from  vengefrd  deeds  655 

^  Recall'd,  my  legions  stand  by  this  still  flood, 

"  While  the  Hun  revels  in  yon  fated  town, 

^^  Brightest  yestrene  of  cities,  frt)m  this  hour 

"  A  wilderness  for  wolves."     She  meek  replied, 

"  My  life  is  waning,  Alberon,  and  fast  660 

"  Declines  unto  the  grave ;  nor  e'er  shall  I, 

"  Whose  fortunes,  soil'd  by  slavery,  would  ill 

"  Thy  greatness  fit,  embrace  thee  in  the  pride 

"  Of  youthful  hope ;  nor  would  I  bring  thee  shame, 

"  Sunk  as  I  am,  and  by  unseemly  wrongs  665 


•  See  Hist,  treat.  §  46. 
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"  Blighted  before  my  prime.     Yel  grant,  O  grant, 

"  To  this  weak  spirit  the  brief  boon,  Ui  die 

**  By  holy  rites  absolved  and  purified  ! 

"  Bear  me  to  Cj-prian's  solitude  afar, 

**  Where  Savus,  amid  lonely  mountains  born,  (i70 

"  Ku^bea  fruin  rock  to  rock,  or  lingering  dweiU 

"  Where  the  unruffled  tide  of  some  blue  lake 

"  iipreads  clear  and  tranquil.      From  that  crystal  fount 

"  Itegenerate  life  on  my  despairing  brow 

"  Shed  orient  bo[)es.     There  6rst  I  leamt  to  know    675 

**  My  Saviour  and  ray  God.     That  glorious  flood 

"  Was  dear  unto  iny  musings,  and  I  read 

**  The  book  of  nature,  by  good  Cyprian  taught 

^  To  trace,  there  pictured,  man's  immortal  course 

**  Id  those  bright  waters ;  cradled  on  tlie  breast  (itiO 

"  Of  Alpine  snows,  that  feed  their  infancy 

*•  Slow-trickling;  hurried  next  from  cljfl'  to  cliff 

'■  Impetuous,  till  with  strength  matured  they  flow 

"  .\mple,  profound,  and  calm;  thence  issuing  glide 

"  To  itubt«rr%nesn  darkness,  under  caves  tif*5 

**  Deep  and  unseen.     Yet,  bursting  from  their  tomb 

"  Aod  sparkling  amid  pastures  never  sere, 

•*  Their  volume  to  the  vast  unchanging  sea 

**  Wins  its  majestic  way.     In  holy  peace 

"  Tlion!^  buMum'd  gently  on  the  lap  of  death,  <)9U 

"  My  spirit  shall  to  its  Creator  find 

"  ICa*y  acceaa,  and  iulercession  made 

**  Hj  Him,  who  bare  our  sins ;  in  death  more  blest 

"  Tltin  living,  it,  amid  those  scenes  Eublime, 

••  The  lore  of  that  good  anchorite  should  draw  «9a 

*•  Thy  heart  to  better  thoughts,  and  ope  the  gut« 

*•  To  luravvn's  bcaUtu<U*."     She  ceased,  and  faint 
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On  his  supporting  arm  her  pale  form  lay 

Mournful  in  beauty  extreme.     His  eye,  suffused 

With  anguish  nothing  wont,  look'd  piteously  700 

On  her  so  loved,  so  rescued,  and  yet  lost 

Beyond  love's  burning  hopes.     Answer  he  made 

None,  for  deep  passion  chdced  the  issue  of  speech : 

But  sign'd  his  brother  Rauchas  to  advance 

The  litter,  spread  with  tissues  soft  and  rare,  705 

Sack'd  Aquileia's  booty ;  and  forthwith. 

Her  boon  vouchsafing,  with  small  pomp  of  war 

March'd  northward.     To  loved  Reginald  he  gave 

Vicegerency  o'er  his  legions,  to  abide 

His  regress.     Thence,  as  that  fedr  mourner  bade,      710 

By  sparkling  Sontius,  whose  stream  swift  and  clear 

Mingles  its  water  with  Natissa*s  flood. 

They  journey  to  the  dales,  where  Savus  grows 

From  many  an  Alpine  source ;  and  soon  descry, 

O'erhung  by  woods  and  rock,  the  mountain  lake         715 

Cerulean,  Wochain  cleped  in  later  days ; 

Nor  far  a  narrow  glen,  steep  of  ascent. 

Whence,  gurgling,  trickled  underneath  the  shade 

A  runlet,  clearer  than  Bandusia's  spring. 

Or  that  famed  fount  of  Corinth  eminent  720 

Pirene  pale,  and  Hippocrene  that  sprang 

From  the  wing'd  hoof  in  Helicon.     There  sat 

Beneath  his  stony  cell,  the  man  of  God 

With  pensive  eye,  unblench'd  by  hoary  age. 

Scanning  the  book  of  life.     To  them  uprose  725 

The  holy  anchorite,  and  gazed,  for  rare 

In  that  still  solitude  and  trackless  vale 

The  tread  of  mailed  man.     "  Welcome,  my  sons, 

*'  What  cause  soever  to  this  tranquil  seat 
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"  Conducts  ye  !"  tnilil  he  said.     "  If  sent  by  him,     700 

"  Gdd's  scourge,  to  take  from  these  time-whiteii'd  braws 

"  Wliat  lingers  yet  of  life,  God's  will  is  just, 

"  And  I,  long  zealous  for  His  hallow'd  word, 

"  Obey  tlie  call  with  gladness.     If,  though  trick'd 

•*  With  heathen  jiageautry,  ye  come  to  lave  7:35 

"  Transgre^ionti  in  this  fount,  the  page  of  truth 

**  Lies  open,  and,  by  our  Redeemer  bought 

**  Fur  sinful  man,  His  peace  to  all  that  seek 

"  U  freely  given."     To  him  thus  Alberon : 

*'  Nor  hostilv,  to  defile  thy  silver  locks.  740 

"  Nor  suppliant  to  thy  Gods,  O  Iloman,  comes 

"  C'lodion'i  sad  offspring.     Why  before  thee  stands 

**  Inuocuuus,  fresh  from  Aquileia's  suck, 

"  Its  conqueror,  a>k  yon  fairest  of  her  kind, 

"  lUsbridedesjHiil'dby  Ilome."  A  pang,  like  death,  745 

Shot  thro'  the  heart  of  Cyprian.     "  Art  thou  fallen," 

He  cried,  "  bright  city  of  the  faithful  I  reap'd 

•*  By  the  destroyer  in  thy  loveliness  ! 

■'  And  thou,  meek  neophyte,  must  these  old  hands, 

"  ttliich  sign'd  the  cross  upon  thy  brow,  anoint         750 

"  Thee  for  thy  burial,  whose  mom  of  life 

"  Sc«ms  wasted  ore  its  promise  !"  *•  Father,"  she  said, 

Upltftitig  lier  mild  countenance,  "  thou  see'st 

**  The  wife  of  Alberon;  and  would  that  he 

*•  Were  altogether  such  as  I  am,  tum'd  735 

**  From  sin's  original  darkness  to  my  God. 

**  Tbo  bittofness  of  death  were  {mss'd,  and  all 

**  My  heart  holds  dear  fulfiU'd,  so  he  might  taste 

"  The  cup  of  bin  salTation.     Few  remain 

•*  The  moments,  which  e'en  now  are  fleeting  fast       "tiO 

**  To  mine  eternal  doom.     Mountains  sublime, 
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*<  Nigh  heaven  uppiled  !  and  thou,  romantic  vale, 
^^  Sloping  from  snow-crown*d  peaks !  no  more  on  ye 
«  These  eyes  shall  open !    Death  is  stealing  on, 
^^  And  the  earth's  beauties  fade.    0  Alberon,  765 

^^  There  is  a  brighter  kingdom,  a  new  worlds 
^^  Where  all  may  enter,  led  by  saving  faith 
"  To  glory  ever-during.     Wilt  thou  meet 
"  There  thy  betroth'd?  or  have  our  mortal  eyes 
"  Look'd  their  last  beam  of  love  ?*  •  To  her  replied  770 
The  prince,  **  Almost  thou  hast  persuaded  me 
^^  To  be  a  Christian;  but,  while  thus  I  gaze 
^^  Hopeless  on  all  I  love,  the  spirit  boils 
*^  Maddening  within  for  vehgeance/'  ^  Peace,  rash  youth, 
"  The  arm  of  vengeance  is  Jehovah's,"  cried  775 

The  man  of  God.     "  If  in  revenge  is  joy, 
*^  It  needs  no  sword  of  tlune.     The  unborn  times, 
*^  Seen  by  the  saint  *  in  Patmos,  cast  their  shade 
^^  On  the  opprobrious  town,  that  boasted  once 
"  To  see  no  sorrow :  but  ere  few  short  moons  780 

^'  Her  judgment  comes,  and  all  the  khigs  of  earth, 
*^  Unclean  partakers  of  her  sins,  shall  mourn 
^'  The  conflagration.     Blessed  then,  elect 
"  Of  God,  who  have  come  out  and  not  received 
^'  Of  her  defilement !     Silent  and  aloof  785 

*^  Stand,  unregenerate  man,  while  the  last  rites 
«  Religion  sheds  o'er  this  repentant  child." 
He  said,  but  to  her  hand  clung  Alberon, 
As  her  flush'd  cheek  grew  pale ;  her  eyes  were  fixt 
Upon  the  symbol,  which  that  old  man  held  790 

Aloft,  imploring  Christ ;  no  breathing  stirr'd 

«   St.  Johii.     Sec  Revelation. 


Her  humid  lip ;  iho  sad  youth  Uiotight  that  still 

Fondly  ber  pabn  press'd  his ;  but  far  away 

Her  gpint,  thro'  the  roahna  of  ether  pure, 

Haii  wiog'd  its  glorious  flight  unto  her  God.  795 

'ITiey  laid  her  near  tJiat  aged  hermit's  cell, 

Whi'rp,  sloping  to  the  East,  the  flowery  turf 

Drank  freshness,  and  the  rill,  beside  whose  course 

To  her  perennial  rest  she  gently  sank, 

Inrit*?d  elumlier.     O'er  her  lowly  grave  800 

The  anchorite  out-pour'd  a  mournful  ehaunt, 

To  Him,  who  gave  and  took  his  own  away. 

Glory  and  praise ;  and  loud  and  shrill  the  Franks 

Kaiied  their  lament  in  accents  barbarous, 

A  wild  and  melancholy  cry.     Nor  prayers  h05 

Sor  counsel  lack'd  of  Cvprian,  to  win 

Sad  Alberon  to  the  God  of  his  beloved ; 

But  pride  forbade,  which  bars  the  narrow  gat« 

lliro'  which  the  humble  enter:  pride,  which  drove 

The  Babyloaian  from  his  kingly  throne  810 

To  make  his  dwelling  with  the  grazed  ox 

Outcast  from  men.     With  her  dear  spirit  fled 

Hia  better  tlionghts.     Gloomy  and  wnith  he  tum'd 

His  courw  unto  Hannonia,  and  there  made 

Libstions  homicidal  to  his  Gods,  Hl5 

A  fwndiah  holocaust,  and  impious  xeal 

With  murrierr)Hs  rites  profaned  her  oljsequies. 

And  an  thou  of  my  great  forefathers  one, 
Ac  Dot  unfaithful  the  heraldic  *  page 

*  h*  l(w  fyneslu^  in  EilinoniUtoe'a  prrragc  broughl  down  Ovni 
OarinwiD  Uini'  Hcrclicn  Ctmnl  uf  VcrinonilDii,  who  oomr  to  BrkUiiH 
*Hh  WDUbbi  Uif  Pint.  The  [iniioiui  nictfi-oion  Ihrni  Mnrcumir  In 
rh«rtnaalii  tni^til  h>Tt  beta  iirtHinl. 
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Avers,  stem  Alberon  !  and  is  the  spark,  820 

That,  smouldering  in  this  bosom,  wakes  at  times 

A  yecuiiing  for  the  praise  which  man  concedes 

To  the  excelling,  and  the  glowing  thought 

That  whispers,  though  repress'd,  I  might  have  trod 

A  loftier  path  among  the  sons  of  fame,  825 

From  thee  and  thine  illustrious  sires  derived. 

Whom,  high  uplifted  on  the  kingly  shield 

Amidst  the  shout  of  thousands,  olden  time 

Saw  in  their  glory !     I  can  never  think 

Of  thee  in  thy  deep  forest,  and  the  rites  830 

By  dark  abominations  oft  defiled 

Done  to  the  gloomy  Powers,  who  had  foretold 

The  restoration  of  thy  royal  line 

To  all  thy  father  held,  (promise  made  good 

In  Charlemain)  but  my  excited  mind  835 

O  erleaps  the  gulph  of  ages,  and  brings  back 

Thee  palpable  in  all  thy  strange  attire. 

And  long-hair'd  Clodion  *  bending  to  the  earth 

Over  his  first-bom,  and  old  Pharamond, 

And  Marcomir,  the  first  preferred  by  fame  840 

Of  thine  exalted  race.     That  vision  stirs 

A  secret  voice  within,  crying,  "  Were  these 

"  Indeed  my  sires,  veil'd  by  the  mist  of  years 

'*  From  near  perception  !  waved  those  hoary  locks, 

"  Which  Clovis  trampled  with  his  bloody  foot,  845 

"  On  my  forefather  s  brow  !  from  whom  I  sprung 

*'  In  long  concatenation  of  those  ties, 

"  Which  to  the  human  spirit  are  most  dear 


*  Clodion  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Soissons. 


"  In  this  its  dwelling  V  till  the  wistfiil  gaze 

IMres  thro'  the  depth  of  years,  and  fain  would  breve  650 

The  tyrant  in  bis  phrensy.     If  ye  be 

In  truth  the  fountun,  from  which  I  and  mine 

Have  glided  down  the  flood  of  time,  peace  rest 

Upon  yoar  ancient  tombs,  and  the  Benign 

Forgive  the  rina  ye  knew  not !     In  that  line  655 

Successive,  O  how  many  hearts  have  beat 

With  pleasure  or  with  crime !  how  many  shapes 

Have  tum'd  from  beauty  to  the  loathly  worm, 

From  glory  to  the  grave !  how  many  sires 

Have  breathed  the  blessing  of  parental  joy  660 

Over  their  earliest  bom  !  which,  were  we  not 

The  creatures  of  a  day,  would  still  the  first 

In  love  to  his  remotest  issue  join. 

Bat  we  are  fleeting  shadows ;  the  warm  pulse 

Throbs  its  short  hour,  but  our  affections  he  665 

All  compass'd  in  the  petty  space  between 

TT»e  cradle  and  the  tomb ;  and  those,  whom  years 

Shall  usher  on  this  changeful  stage  of  life 

Hereafter,  the  firail  ofispring  of  our  loins. 

To  us  no  debt  of  memory  will  yield,  870 

Unless  from  our  achievements  they  derive 

A  lustre  not  their  own.     Ages  roll  on. 

And  dense  obhvion  covers  every  tie. 
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Aloof,  where  Hindarfell  with  rugged  brow 

Looks  o'er  the  Rhine,  in  panoply  of  gold 

Stood  Hilda,  famous  in  the  song  of  scalds 

And  legends  warbled  by  Teutonian  tongue, 

Stem  sorceress.     With  powerful  spells  illumed  5 

Her  wondrous  beauty,  underneath  the  veil 

Nocturnal,  gleam'd  terrific.     By  the  Hun 

Divorced  with  guile  from  his  incestuous  couch. 

Fit  sister  of  fit  lord,  the  mailed  queen 

Mused  o'er  deep  vengeance.     In  precocious  youth        10 

She  first  to  Attila  disclosed  the  way 

Of  science  dark  and  perilous.     Her  charms 

Mutter'd  in  gloom,  while  shapes  unholy  glared 

Around  her  mystic  cauldron  manifest, 

Gave  Warning  to  bedew  Sicambrias  towers  15 

With  ruddy  fratricide,  piation  dear 

To  Mars  the  murderer,  since  that  slain  boy. 

Who  first  upon  the  Aventine  espied 

The  scantier  flight  of  vultures,  by  his  blood 

Portended  might  to  Rome,  which  should  endure  20 

Twelve  centuries,  foreshadowed  then  by  twelve 

Prophetic  fowls.     With  watchful  ear  she  heard 


Tbe  nlent  stop  of  TJme,  the  Spirit  dread 

Hiat  knock'd  at  midnight  the  Romulean  gate 

Wuning  the  tenn  expired,  the  Icingdom  then  2 

Mumber'd  and  finiah'd.     By  ber  wizard  hand 

Fuhion'd  of  oricalch,  the  trump  of  death 

MjsteriouB  clang'd  by  night  at  Bleda's  door. 

And  that  same  hour  Sicambria's  stones  were  red 

With  gory  consecration.     Her  nathless  H 

Tbe  nwnarcb,  with  unholy  passion  smit 

Of  beauteous  Eskam,  ^eir  youth-blooming  child, 

Cwt  forth  abased.     At  eve,  thro'  philtres  strange 

Eotranced,  to  a  new  bridegroom  she  was  given 

Unconsdous.     By  the  dawn  awaked  to  wo  3, 

In  Gunthet's  arms,  on  the  Burgundian  couch 

Silent  nine  days  she  lay,  brooding  revenge. 

Nor  tired  her  raven  locks,  nor  tasted  food, 

Nor  look'd  on  Hyperion's  golden  ray 

Odious  as  night :  but  oft  in  stillest  gloom  4' 

Low  voices  thro'  her  chamber  seem'd  to  sound 

Unearthly,  and  she  held  communion  mute 

With  darksome  Anteros,  the  unwing'd  Ood, 

Love  tum'd  to  hate.     Moon  after  moon  illumed 

The  welkin,  yet  in  black  despur  she  sat,  4 

Aod  fiercely  ruminated  all  her  wrongs, 

Though  foremost  in  transgressions ;  like  the  *  accurst 

Of  Colchis,  with  a  brother's  gore  defiled, 

Viho  dombe  lason's  couch,  when  he,  whose  love 

First  aml'd  her  vii^n  fame,  smit  with  new  fires  5 

Divorced  her  from  hb  chamber.     Now  aroused 

She  stood  on  that  lone  mount,  where  her  abode, 
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Rear'd  by  no  mortal  builder,  •glow'd  with  fire. 

Around  her  bower  flames  bickering  high  and  bright 

Play'd  lambent,  or  in  wreathed  volumes  streamed         55 

0*er  the  crystalline  waters  of  the  moat, 

Mysterious,  inextinguishable,  gift 

Of  hellish  powers ;  to  her  of  mortals  then 

Alone  reveal'd ;  in  later  years  by  Greeks 

Degenerate  on  the  Arabian  navies  hurl'd,  60 

What  time  with  mimic  *  lightnings  glared  thy  shores, 

Propontis,  and  around  the  leaguer 'd  towers 

Of  Byzance  glittered  the  projected  flame 

Unquenchable,  wherewith  Chalcedon  gleam'd. 

And  liquid  splendours  at  the  dead  of  night  65 

Lit  Bosporus,  illuminating  far 

Astonied  Thrace.     Starless  and  mute  the  air 

Look'd  darkly  on  her  purpose,  save  where  shone 

The  wondrous  flame.     She  tum'd  her  aspect  first 

Unto  the  seven  Triones  veiPd  in  cloud,  70 

Then  faced  Orion's  star,  from  other  eyes 

Shrouded  by  mist ;  around  her  next  she  cast 

Strange  perfumes,  such  as  Arabs  never  culFd 

In  Nabathsea,  or  the  region  bless'd 

With  odoriferous  Saba's  spicy  groves ;  75 

Then  graved  upon  the  earth  with  Runic  signs 

The  name  of  blasphemy,  and  that  dark  line 

Gehennaf ;  next  she  traced  the  mystic  shapes 

Of  those  seven  angels  multiform,  who  stand 

Beside  the  dying,  Michael  in  lion's  guise,  80 


«  Called  the  Greek  fire. 
t  Origen  says  that  a  dark  line  called  Gehenna  cros8rd  tlie  diagram  of 
the  Ophites,  a  most  impious  sect.     Concerning  the  seven  angels,  see 
Orig.  ag.  Celsus. 


1  Suriel's  taurine  brow,  and  Ha[)hael  wing'd 
ICen  u  a  dragon ;  the  outstretoh'tl  piuions  wide 
Of  thtf  eagle  Gabriel,  and  sliaggy  *  limbs 
Of  Tautabautli,  ntgb  the  doglike  f  spirit 
Ccrbcrraii,  and  Oiioul  the  grazed  ass.  6i 

TWn  niently  she  dug  the  crucial  J  foaae 
Ouce  III  impure  §  Thera(>na;  famed,  wherein 
She  pour'd  the  vital  stream  from  three  black  whelps 
Sacred  to  Him  below.     A  pyre  ahe  raised 
Of  cj^nn,  and  of  cedar  over  grei^n,  9t 

Of  puplar,||  that  still  wee{>s  baUuniic  lean 
For  Phoctun,  and  paliurus  H  sliarp 
With  tltornii,  that  from  the  holiest  brown,  there  placed 
Id  mockery  of  a  kingly  crown,  drew  blood. 
Beneath  a  mystic  reil  she  aiinglctl  next  101 

Fell  colohic  with  the  deadly  flower  "of  brass, 
Bugiou,  and  tansy,  and  the  yellow  bloom 
Of  baoefiil  crowfoot  dabbled  in  the  gore ; 
She  BtuiTd  with  these  the  carcases,  and  placed 
TlMmi  on  the  faggots,  and  tlieir  entraib  spread.  10^ 

Kith  water  sprinkled,  near  the  triple  ff  ilitch. 
Then  Ion  fihe  murmur'd  words,  which  sjwken  aloud 
Would  aplit  heaven's  bracen  pavemeiiti  and  resound 


*  TW  brar.  t  Entaolb.     Bee  OrI|{pii  Honiiist  CeLiiu. 

;  TWfaM)*  WW  mail*  in  the  >tupe  ofa  otom,  or  of  tlip  IxHly  of  u  iiiua 
■h  lbs  Msw  dtrndcd.   but  Ibe  Ihet  cla*e  Iflgtthcr.      BuUirun  Irl- 

\  TkB  abudr  of  Nbnltm.    TbM  of  Helm  Imd  Ibe  wmt  uunii'. 
I  T%a  fear  (orts  of  wond  itml  by  Mcdro.     t^e  Urpli.  An(. 
t  Called  L-hfbt'»  than,. 
u,  but  lueauliii;  iti  Orfibcun  moi«  vrf;etii1>!i'. 

I  ikiecibed  l>y  1l>r  aiilliur  of  Orjih.  Atg., 
a atinoM CanteDi|ionr7  *illt  Attila. 
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Far  thro'  the  infinite.     This  done,  erect 

She  stood,  and,  nought  abash'd,  thrice  loud  and  plain   110 

The  Prince  of  nether  darkness  she  adjured, 

By  all  the  power  that  dwells  in  those  dread  *  names, 

Sabaoth  and  Hadonai,  to  appear. 

Scarce  had  she  ceased,  the  pale  unearthly  fire 

Sulphureous  burnt,  and  from  its  base,  the  hill  11 5 

Rock'd  at  his  coming.     By  her  side  invoked 

Stood  the  Archfiend ;  not  clad  in  terrors  grim, 

As  when  he  scatters  flight,  dismay,  and  death, 

Stem  Ares  mail'd  for  war ;  bland  aspect  wore 

The  felon  Prince,  with  which  he  won  the  bed  120 

Of  that  fair-form'd  adulteress  sea-^bom, 

Venus  Mylitta,  with  impurest  rites 

Adored  by  nymphs  in  Babylon,  or  where, 

To  appease  the  unchaste  Goddess,  Cyprus  sold 

Her  meretricious  virgins  to  like  shame.  125 

Then  thus,  with  gentle  speech,  the  author  of  ill 

Obsequious.     ^^  Beautiful  of  womankind  ! 

<*  If  woman,  and  not  rather  shape  divine, 

^*  As  thine  high  bearing  speaks  thee,  and  the  mind 

"  Replete  with  wisdom  far  excelling  man's  !  130 

"  What  wilt  thou,  fairest  of  created  forms  ?** 

To  him  the  enchantress.  "  Deem  not,  treacherous  power, 
"  By  adulation  vile,  to  stay  the  thoughts 
"  And  master-passion  of  this  iron  heart, 
"  On  earth  my  slave,  enthrall'd  by  labours  dark         135 
"  And  many  an  occult  mystery,  to  do 
"  My  bidding  whatsoever !     Fiend,  unroll 
"  The  hidden  page  of  fate.     The  spirit  of  time 


*  See  Origen,  who  believed  that  there  was  power  in  those  words. 
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With  deaotsdug  wuigi  e'eii  now  ftaps  round 

*  'file  nncieot  gaten  of  Koine.     'Diat  cycle  drea<l      1 40 

*  Of  ofcea.  which  Quiiinus  old  diviuod, 

*  On  the  triumphal  whoeU  of  brazen  war 

*  Returns  accomplish'd.     Remus,  from  her  walls 
'  Tb;  blood  has  fitded,  and  that  *  numelees  name 

*  Kruatht^l  inwunlly  by  poiitiffs  and  the  maid  145 
'  Siletitious  on  tlie  hill  C-apitoUne, 

■  'J^iat  name,  her  strength,  which  but  to  speak  was  death, 
'  Is  ■wallow'd  by  ohlii-ion.     fthall  the  gore 

*  Of  rightwnts  Bleda  to  Sicambria's  domes 

*  Give  e<|ua)Hluring  sway,  and  wherewithal  I5i> 

*  Shall  Hilda,  from  those  domes  coKt  forth  witli  scorn. 

*  Reap  ven^ieaiico  ?  how  resume  the  sceptre  lust  f 
To  her  the  fiend.     "  Not  vengeance  due  for  wrongs, 

*  Kot  sorcery,  bow  strong  its  spells  soe'er, 

*  CsD  touch  the  head,  ua  which  predestined  hangs    155 
'  [in[>orial  fortune.     Home's  appointed  hours 

*  Have  fleetiKl,  and  her  guardian  augel  quaiU. 

*  Conjured  witli  Erebus  thy  brother  stands 

*  AfsioBt  Jehorab.     To  him,  nothing  loth, 

*  Tbitmes  and  dominintut,  and  what  eltic  of  might     l(>0 

*  Walk  Tartarus,  shut  out  from  upper  heaven, 

'  Give  glory  above  his  peers,  ordairi'd  t^j  o'erthrow 
a  dynasty.     Blood-red  the  orb 


UaUam  SrawlM  cam  tarlU  tb^Inr  poniifcx.  Hor.ValeriinSgrv 
raMoTlbc  p*uplB,vM  cndRed  fur  ipmlUng  the  icfrrt  uamc  of 
Bd  tm  iBUki?  Oud.  riinyllul.Niit.S.  6.  Seniui  In  Geo r^. 
mai  JBn.  t.  901.  riinj  uul  Macroblu*  itab-  tlini  the  rvaton  for 
«H  Om  Itu  of  Uw  Delt;  bolug  rxDrduit  to  quit  Ihp  clt;  by  llmir 
.   Wbu  tba  laHBibla  nana  wm  Tomoins  uiikauwn,  tb<iiigh  niiui; 
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"  Of  Ares  culminates,  and,  thro'  his  shroud, 
^*  Tempest  and  storm,  reveal'd,  Orion  looks  163 

**  Portentous.     The  great  hour  foreknown  above 
**  Already  throws  upon  this  nether  world 
^^  Its  fearful  shadow,  and  Fate  close  behind 
'^  Ck)mes  darkling.     If,  still  unappall'd  by  signs, 
***  Whatever  Jehovah  fulmining  on  high  170 

^^  May  hurl  upon  the^nations,  he  abide 
**  Unmoved,  unshaken,  his  victorious  wheels 
^^  Soon  shall  surmount  the  Capitol,  and  Hell 
**  Sit  there  enthroned  in  light.     If  recrean  me 
•**  Foreswear  his  oath  of  hate  to  the  All  High,  175 

^'  The  everlasting  compact,  seal'd  erewhile 
**  With  powers  of  darkness,  fails.     Abandoned,  wrecked, 
**  He  sinks ;  his  glory,  long  by  me  upheld, 
*^  Is  forfeit,  and  Jehovah's  arm  hath  power. 
^*  Then,  vengeance,  do  thy  work  !"  To  him  replied  180 
Hilda.     "  Too  slow  the  march  of  Time,  to  who 
«  Communes  with  spirits,  and  aboding  ill 
"  Bums  inwardly,  by  strong  desires  consumed." 

To  her,  smiling  in  scorn,  the  spirit  unclean. 
"  If  thirst  of  knowledge  goad  thee,  from  whose  tree  185 
"  Thy  first  fair  parent  in  the  vale  of  joy 
"  Pluck'd  sorrow,  of  hours  and  deeds  unborn  behold 
"  The  spectre  luminous.     Scenes,  unreveal'd 
"  To  mortals,  o'er  the  wizard  lake  shall  glow 
"  Reflected  from  those  forms,  that  even  now  190 

"  Glide  swiftly  on  the  advancing  wings  of  Time." 

This  said,  her  buoyant  thro'  mid  air  the  fiend 
Transported,  where  that  Carnian  grotto,  hight 
In  after  days  of  Magdalena,  gives 
Deep  access  unto  Powers,  that  under  earth  195 


Seduded  dwell.     Profound  its  passage,  like 

Hie  jaws  of  TRnanis,  thro'  which  the  bard 

(Eagrian  pass'd  to  Hades  and  the  realms 

Where  shadows  flit.     Spainous  and  huge  within 

The  chamber  subterranean  frown'd.     Its  sides 

Abrupt,  of  rocks  gigantic  and  inform, 

Grandeur  sublime,  in  strange  confusion  heap'd ; 

Aloft,  with  countless  hues  and  various  shape, 

Hung  stalactites,  that  mock'd  the  diamond's  blaze, 

S^phire,  or  emerald,  and  that  paler  stone 

TTiat  drinks  the  golden  beam,  pure  chrysolite. 

There  sun,  nor  summer  heat,  nor  light  of  day 

Comes  ever,  nor  the  arrowy  breath  unkind 

Of  winter  frore.     Along  the  cavern  deep 

A  pallid  lustre  spirituous  gleam'd 

From  him  accursL     The  wondrous  beam  illumed 

A  lake  more  still  than  Lethe,  in  that  cave 

Far  bosom'd  underground ;  no  living  form 

E'er  stains  its  limpid  surface,  save  where  comes 

Eveless  and  dork  unto  its  breathing  place 

Hie  proteus  serpentine,  that  mokes  abode 

In  the  great  deep  below,  of  ocean's  flood 

The  nether  pool,  where  many  a  monster  dwells, 

Saurus  *or  huge  Leviathan,  unknown 

To  the  upper  air.     Astonish'd  Hilda  saw 

DefHctured  on  the  mirror's  watery  lap 

\  vast  and  noble  city ;  but  within 

Nor  motion,  nor  the  shape  of  living  thing 

Disturb'd  the  stillness  of  its  marble  ways. 


■  Thr   proteiu  of  tubtrrrmnmi  WBten  wrniato  h«ve  lonip  ijniilljr  W 
tkr  (itingnMlied  race  of  Smart. 
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Untenanted  the  fenced  turrets  rose  225 

On  a  deserted  plain ;  and  all  around 

A  voiceless  desolation  seem'd  to  rule, 

Tranquil  as  death :  the  works  of  man  were  there^ 

His  pompous  dwellings,  and  the  haunts  of  life, 

But  not  his  form ;  the  verdant  meadow  lay  230 

Stiller  than  Eden's  yet  untrodden  herbs. 

Nor  cloven  foot,  nor  undivided  hoof 

Press'd  their  £roft  carpet ;  but  anon  the  dust 

Rose  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon ;  steel 

Gleam'd  faintly,  and  an  army's  ample  might,  235 

As  if  in  truth  reflected  on  the  lake, 

Seem'd  growing  into  moticm.     "  There  behold," 

Satan  pursued,  ^^  the  shadows  cast  before 

*^  By  wizard  Time."     Beauteous  it  was  and  bright 

To  view  the  varied  pageant,  which  advanced  240 

On  the  blue  water,  as  if  thousand  arms 

Were  glimmering  to  the  sun,  and  crested  helms. 

And  banners  multiform  with  symbols  strange, 

The  ornament  of  battle.     As  when,  borne 

O'er  Arctic  billows  to  the  gelid  *  land  245 

Far  westward,  the  mazed  mariner  descries 

At  mom  refracted  on  the  azure  wave, 

Mast,  hull,  and  crew,  with  all  her  canvass  spread 

llie  spectre  of  some  ship,  which  far  aloof 

Speeds  towards  the  pole.    So  gleam'd  Concordia's  domes 

Invaded  by  the  Hun.     Her  massive  gates 

Yield  to  the  stroke  of  battle-axe  and  crow, 

And  booty,  torn  from  her  abandon'd  halls. 

As  from  a  tomb,  throngs  all  her  spacious  streets ; 


Sec  Scoresbv's  Vov.  to  Greenland. 
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TIm  silken  tlmpeiy,  the  golden  frieze,  *2&5 

And  iinilative  slut[>es  of  moulded  brass, 

"nU  plunder  hath  iu  fill,  and  flamea  arise 

EnrvlupiDg  her  glories;  the  blue  smoke 

Shrouds  her  ccorch'dmaniions  and  down-toppling  towerOt 

And  aahea  blacken,  where  each  palace  stood.  260 

'riiat  virion  jmss'd ;   next  Hilda  wondering  spied 

Paanum's  ramparts,  glltturing  wide  with  arms 

On  the  dark  mirror  uianife»L     Around 

The  Hunniih  legions  swarm ;  and  engines,  late 

Proved  well  at  Aquilela,  seem  to  hurl  2(i5 

Stupendous  ruin ;  viHi  diminlsh'd  bulk. 

Fearfully  bright,  the  living  picture  glows ; 

And  mimic  death  in  all  its  ghastly  forms 

b  there  terrific ;  gore,  and  yawning  wounds. 

Commingling  havoc,  and  destructive  rout  *270 

nithout  the  din  of  war ;  a  sileut  scene 

InsUnct  with  energy  and  deadly  btrife. 

Upon  the  battlements  defensive  stand 

Thotuanda  of  combatants,  like  termite  ants 

That  swarm  around  their  castellated  dome  27d 

Minacious,  nor  with  threats  alone,  but  dce<ls 

Worthier  a  giant's  nerve,  resist  tlieir  foe. 

Hi^  on  the  central  fane  stood  eminent 

ColtMaal  Mars,  by  reverent  awe  preserved. 

Wlwn  Cssar>s  edict,  head  and  limbs  loft  off.  280 

Smote  headtendom's  vain  idols.     Iliin  the  Huns 

pMuy  exulting,  and  salute  their  God. 

FiBf>e«  Arimanius,  of  the  Scythian  sword 

Dread  tpirit  ^)|^)OiiBed  by  blood ;  hut  from  that  height 

Sbuck  by  Bssubng  engines,  which  threw  srones  2S6 

Otympus-bigh,  the  braaen  God  of  war 
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Ix>ud-clanging  fell,  and  to  the  Hun  presaged 

No  foreign  blow,  but  from  domestic  arms 

Precipitate  reverse  and  sudden  fall. 

Then  glared  once  more  the  flaming  element ;  290 

Patavium*s  pride,  each  temple  high  uprear'd 

With  Christian  cross,  ramparts,  and  palaces, 

Fell  crumbling  or  consumed.     Anon  there  came 

A  change  upon  the  waters.     Foremost  goes 

The  form  of  Attila,  his  breast  adom'd  295 

With  dread  teraphim ;  his  right-hand  outstretched 

Points  far  unto  Vincentia,  while  his  left 

Curbs  Grana  to  his  will,  and  lurid  light 

Streams  from  his  iron  sword.     Short  space  aloof. 

Unmindful  of  the  war,  in  motley  vest  300 

Stood  mountebanks.     Of  God  or  country's  weal 

They  little  reck'd,  but  light  of  heart  and  foot 

Disported,  confident  in  folly.     These 

To  strange  arbitrement  of  active  power 

The  king  calls  forth.     Agile  and  lithe  howe'er,  305 

They  cannot  vault  upon  the  steed,  like  him 

Who  all  accomplishment  of  man  exceeds. 

In  ponderous  iron  clothed ;  they  cannot  draw 

The  arrow  to  the  head,  or  bend  the  bow. 

Loved  pastime  of  his  youth.    Surpass'd  and  shamed  310 

In  manly  feats  of  energy  and  skill, 

Them  with  spare  diet  unto  martial  toil 

The  monarch  dooms.     Then  came  another  change ; 

ITie  shores  of  Adria,  the  translucent  waves 

Of  deepest  blue,  and  thy  majestic  port,  315 

Ravenna,  lit  by  sunshine,  on  the  lake 

Shews  like  a  vision.     From  thy  muniment 

The  Caesar,  with  imperial  splendour  girt. 
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Flies  trembling  unto  Rome,  nor  dares  swut 

file  heathen  flood  of  battle.     With  him  goes  320 

Honoria,  from  her  gloomy  cell  drawn  forth, 

A  weeping  captiye  in  monastic  veil. 

Next  from  Havenna's  walls  in  vest  of  peace 

Issued  a  suppliant  train.     Slowly  they  wind 

Towards  the  Hunnisb  tents ;  there  humbly  kneels    325 

Her  prelate  to  God's  scourge.     The  pagan's  &ce 

Seems  to  relax  the  inexorable  lines 

That  fiirrow  his  dai^  brow,  as  if  appeased 

By  prompt  surrender.    Next  Vincentia's  strength 

Is  pictured ;  girt  with  wide  and  watery  fosse  3>30 

Her  martial  turrets  rise.     Foremost  he  wades 

Breast^eep,  and  first  assails  the  lofty  scarp, 

Terror  and  rout  before  him,  and  behind 

Ungovernable  rage.     Her  ancient  walls, 

Imaged  in  fur  resplendency,  bow  low  335 

By  fierce  invaders  razed,  and  the  array 

Moves  westward  on  Verona.     Wide  behind 

Grim  desolation  spreads.     Then  Burgomum, 

With  vain  defence,  then  Brixia's  towers  appear ; 

Hlience,  on  the  point  of  her  Cycnean  hill,  340 

Faith  *  infidel  enshrined  had  late  look'd  down 

On  that  vast  aqueduct,  whose  weight  bestrode 

Ute  valley,  and  bore  mid  air  the  crystal  flood 

Unto  the  dome  of  tlora  opposite, 

Tbe  chapel  now  of  Saint  Floranus  hight  345 

By  setni-christians ;  O  foul  compromise 

Twixt  faith  of  God  and  demons !     In  the  vale 


■  The  tciiijilF  of  Hftea. 
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Triumpline,  nigh  the  gryphon-guarded  *  walls 

Of  antique  Brixia,  still  utiscathed  and  whole 

Naked  Tyllinus  stood,  with  laurel  erown'd,  350 

An  iron  God,  and  his  smister  foot 

Trampled  a  human  skull.     His  mystic  spear, 

Round  which  a  serpent  coil'd,  upon  the  lake 

Reflected,  threw  a  lurid  glare  of  light. 

Then  came  the  crash  of  battle ;  a  blood-gout,  355 

From  that  strong  handf  that  guards  the  charmed  life 

Of  heathendom's  stem  monarch,  stain'd  the  sod 

Of  many-templed  Brixia.     Then  ensued 

Like  contest  and  like  overthrow ;  the  forms 

Of  women,  beautiful  in  disarray,  360 

Flying  aghast,  or  forced  by  mailed  men. 

And  mangled  infancy  and  hoary  age 

Dragged  in  the  dust.     High  o'er  the  captured  town 

The  pagan  standard,  red  with  Christian  gore. 

Flaunts  insolent     Anon  two  mountain  floods,  365 

Lambrus  and  Addua,  with  deep-gurgling  stream 

Seem'd  to  flow  parallel,  on  that  dark  lake 

Gleaming  like  silver ;  while  between  them  stood 

A  city  undeflled  by  wasting  war. 

A  double  wall  environ'd  her ;  J  within,  370 

A  circus  huge,  and  splendid  theatre, 

And  Palatine  towers,  and  flamed  Herculean  baths, 

And  peristyles  with  marble  figures  deck'd, 

Made  beauteous  show,     llie  unresisted  host 

*  The  bearings  of  Brixia  were  a  gryphon,  which  was  represented  on 
her  walls.  The  iron  statue  of  Tyllinus  stood  long  after  the  time  of  Attila, 
iu  the  Triumpline  valley  near  the  town. 

t  Attila  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  in  the  hand,  in  the  siege  of 
Brixia.  X  See  Ausonius. 
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^^TiiTade*  her  silent  streeta  i  high  on  the  dak 

H 

III  Mediolaoum  sits  stem  Attila, 

■ 

Victor  and  king.     Before  his  frowning  eye 

■ 

H 

Rome's  crowned  emperor  was  there  pourtray'd. 

^1 

And  Sc)-thians,  grovelling  unto  earth,  the  knee 

:i80    ^^^H 

Submissive  bentl.     Instant  the  vain  ofifence 

^^^^H 

Ik  cast  unto  the  fla:ines,  and  in  its  stead 

^^^^H 

He  Uda  the  trembling  limner  to  enthrone 

'  ^^^B 

Hit  own  dread  aspect  with  teraphim  deck'd. 

^1 

And  purpled  emperors  with  precious  weight 

:wa    ^^^H 

Sore  laden,  ready  at  lus  feet  to  lay 

^^^^H 

The  tributary  gold.     I'nmoved  the  while 

^^^^ 

I'roudly  he  views  his  conquest,  and  forebodes 

^^^H 

Oofl  triumph  mtms  the  eternal  fall  of  Itume. 

^1 

'ITien  rose  to  view  the  banks  where  made  strange 

wreck,             ^H 

Sniit  by  Jove's  ardent  thunderbolt,  the  son 

^^^H 

Pre«umptaous,  who  boasted  might  to  guide 

^^^^H 

The  burning  car  of  Melius  •  in  heaven ; 

'^^^^1 

But  him  confusion  seized,  and  in  mid  air 

^^^^B 

I'uer  dismay;  while,  tossing  from  their  necks 

^M 

^M 

TTiey  ru*h'd  eccenlric  thro'  the  star-imved  waste 

^M 

Without  the  Ecliptic ;  and  he,  thunder-struck, 

^1 

Krtan  that  amasing  altitude  fell  sheer 

^1 

Into  Eriflanus.     On  that  famous  marge 

-UK)                V 

Where,  rushing  from  the  north,  'ndnus  pours 

H 

His  mingled  waves,  with  gilded  standards  crown'ti 

^M 

The  pngim  Ubernacles  now  sent  back 

^1 

'Vhn  beaming  sim.  which  never  since  that  mom 

^1 

Haifa  devious  itray'd,  but  in  appouited  course 

H 

*  TV  8.i>                                                                   H 
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Spring-time  and  harvest  brings,  or  steers  aloof 

Towards  Centaurus  and  the  Southern  pole. 

Lovely  and  florid,  as  a  Mayday  queen, 

Tlcina  *  look'd  upon  her  kindred  flood. 

But,  unresisting,  all  her  glories  yield  410 

To  heathen  force ;  wealth,  power,  and  ornament. 

Lie  prostrate,  with  the  flower  of  beauty  reap'd 

By  discord  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  death. 

That  pageant  faded,  and  thy  strength  appear  d, 

Benacus,  swelling  like  the  ocean's  surge,  415 

First  of  Hesperian  lakes  !     The  reed-fringed  wave 

Of  Mincius  shewed  distinct,  the  fields  once  till'd 

By  him,f  who  sang  the  head  torn  fiercely  back 

From  the  marraorean  neck,  which,  as  it  roll'd 

Adown  CEagrian  Hebrus,  made  the  banks  420 

Of  that  lone  river  still  give  back  the  wail, 

Eurydice  !  and  the  song-hallow*d  farm, 

Which  heard  the  woes  of  Atys  %  borne  amain 

On  the  swift  barque,  and  striking  with  mad  hand 

Cybeles  brass,  from  bridegroom  tum'd  to  bride,         425 

Strange  sterile  hymeneals  !     Mute  is  now 

The  shell,  that  made  harmonious  echoes  wake, 

And  other  feet  pollute  that  classic  lawn 

With  iron  tread.     The  Hunnish  camp  is  pitch'd 

E'en  where  they  warbled  erst,  and  told  how  raved     430 

Sea-like  Benacus,  or  how  Sirmio  smiled. 

Grorgeous  and  vast  the  battailous  array ; 

Not  he  who  look'd  from  Peor,  with  his  face 

Set  to  the  wilderness,  there  call'd  to  curse 

God's  people  from  that  height,  beheld  the  plain  435 


*  Properly  Ticinum,  but  the  neuter  gender  does  not  suit  u  iHTsoni- 
fication.  f  See  Virpil's  Georgics,  I.  4.  :  See  Catullus. 
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ining  vritb  their  gootlly  tents,  spread  I'ortli 
Liki"  glorinus  (refiare  by  the  river's  side. 
As  Hilfia  ijii  tlie  eyrie  lake  pourtray'd 
Saw  Attiltt'i  VHat  cuin|i.     The  cuuiitless  war 
Strptch'd  iiouthward,  and  its  standards  jinjudly  fixt     44U 
Ixwk'd  iinlo  Home.      Upon  tlie  mirroKa  face 
Thp  nhite  toots  gleam'd,  hke  flakes  uf  fleecy  cloud 
L'|)un  the  azure,  when  clear  Aquilon 
Orites  back  the  nebulous  South:  but,  as  she  gazed. 
Slow  darkness  came,  like  an  autumnal  haze,  445 

Over  the  pageaut,  and  it  seem'd  to  sink 
IVop  gulph'd  in  the  uiifathom'd  elemeiiL 
Long  nfu'r  look'd  the  sorceress,  but  light 
Caune  none,  or  colour,  on  the  level  glass 
Of  that  unruffled  pooL     "  Why  fades,"  she  said,        4.11) 
"  You  vision  f     Spirit,  shew  the  march  of  war 
"  I^eu  [o  the  gates  uf  that  Runiulean  town, 
"  Whose  domination  has  twelve  ages  sway'd 
**  This  habit^le  world."     "  What  shall  ensue, 
**  Known  only  to  Jehovah,"  he  replied,  455 

"  Eludes  the  eye  of  wisdom.     Thou  hast  seen 
**  The  tvnm-  uf  evenly  that  smoothly  glide 
*•  I'pon  the  even  face  of  destiny, 

*•  Things  bruited  wide  in  heaven,  and  known  of  yore ; 
"  But  there  arc  periods  in  Uie  book  of  fate  4tJU 

**  Momentous,  unrevcul'd,  though  plain  to  Him 
"  Who  rideii  upon  the  cherubim  enthroned. 
**  Thus  much,  recorded  in  Heaven's  high  archives 
"  Sofficelh;  Home  hath  her  appointed  years, 
•*  And  now  her  strength  is  waning.     Well  I  know       465 
**  The  day*  must  be,  when  manifest  on  earth 
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^^  Shall  reign  that  mighty  one^  whose  coining  is 

^*  After  my  working,  with  all  power  and  signs, 

<'  Wondrous  illusionsi  and  in  God's  own  house 

"  Shall  shew  himself  as  God     Whether  the  hour,     470 

^<  Which  must  exalt  me  on  this  nether  sphere, 

<<  Come  instant,  or  delayed,  is  the  great  cause 

<'  To  man  and  spirit  leagued  against  the  Highest ; 

^^  Highest  no  more,  so  Attila  stand  firm, 

<^  Vicegerent  of  our  world;  for  whom  I  strive  475 

^<  With  portents  and  with  shadows,  sure  to  win 

^^  Subtle  success;  not, as  vain  fables  tell, 

*^  Assailing  with  the  front  of  fiery  war 

<^  Jehovah's  legions,  and  the  sapphire  throne 

<'  From  whence  he  hurk  the  thunder,  •  If  he  shrink  480 

*'  Unworthy,  fate  another  tool  will  find 

^^  Fitter  hereafter,  but  our  present  toils 

*'  Fall  unfiilfill'd  :  yet  is  the  hour  of  Rome 

<<  Now  seal'd.     What  conqueror  smites  her  mural  crown 

"  Wisdom  hath  not  unveil'd ;  that  lies  yet  hid  485 

"  Amid  the  glimpses  of  futurity 

"  Reveal'd  to  spirits ;  imperfect  foresight  gain'd 

''  Of  time's  great  scheme,  when  woman,  sore  deceived, 

"  Pluck'd  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  her  lorn  self 

^'  Acquiring  shame,  until  that  hour  unknown  490 

"  In  flowery  Eden,  and  another  law 

**  Of  knowledge  warring  with  her  innocence." 

He  ceased ;  for  lo  !  upon  the  glamorous  pool 
A  globe  of  light  seem'd  gathering,  and  anon 
Expanded,  opening  shapes,  which,  dim  at  first,  495 

Grew  into  clearness.     A  rich  tent  was  there 
Of  Bactrian  fashion,  and  a  maiden  bright 
With  all  accomplbhment  of  form  and  grace, 
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\n*fd  in  garb  of  urienL     At  her  feet 

Knell  yclloH'-hnir'd  Andagea  flush'd  with  hope  ;  5 

One  lily  hand  he  press'd,  and  scein'd  to  plead 

Love's  iioft  jietitioit ;  and,  she.  scarce  averse. 

Tum'd  from  hie  ardent  gaze  her  blushing  cheek. 

Laiif^dly  inut«.     A  cross  of  silver  hung 

Bcnpath  her  boeoni's  silken  folds  half  hid.  fi 

Upon  the  groiindaell  Attila's  stern  form 

Stood  scuwiing ;  from  his  eyeballs  lighten'd  rage, 

Banting  concupiscence,  and  jealoiB  fires : 

Nor  !ihe  from  bis  fierce  aspect,  thus  surprised, 

shrank  not  abash'd:  the  roseate  colour  tied  5 

Hor  olter'd  face,  as  tearful  ^e  uprose. 

Long  on  that  nsiou  took'd  witti  anxious  mien 

The  mailed  aorcereat.     Those  forms  unchanged 

Grew  into  magnitude  of  life  and  limb. 

But  motionless  ;  Uke  rigid  statues  fist  f 

With  all  their  passions  glowing.  "  Wherefore  comes," 

Astonied  Hilda  cries,  "  that  dream  ?     Why  stays 

"  lu  motion,  or  why  fade  its  spectral  forms  ? 

"  Pottending  what?  to  whom  ?"  for,  as  she  spoke. 

Grown  dim  they  vanish'd  in  the  gloomy  pool.  I 

To  h«r  the  baleful  spirit.     "  From  that  abyss 

"  No  phantom  comes  witli  im|x>rt  light  or  vain. 

**  There  is  dread  potency  in  that  thou  saw'st, 

"  And  danger  to  the  mighty.     In  old  times 

■*  By  woman  hatli  man  Fallen,  else  secure,  ! 

"  Aod  shall  hereafter.     Thou  hast  view'd  the  shape 

**  Of  tir  Mycoltba,  Bactria's  royal  nymph, 

«  Beloved  of  Attila,  if  lust  be  love.' 

Hard  were  it  for  the  painter's  art  to  limn 
Thai  bright  cnchaiitress,  by  the  mystic  pool 
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Bending  her  visage  flush'd  with  guilty  hope. 

Thoughts  perilous  and  vague ;  while  by  her  side 

The  master  spirit  of  all  evil  stood 

Contemptuous.     Once  again  the  hues  of  life, 

Relumed,  were  quickening  on  that  Stygian  lake.        535 

A  dismal  cell  with  groined  arches  dark 

Was  fashion'd  there ;  its  narrow  casement  shew'd 

Rome's  palaces  beneath.     Within  reclined 

Thy  wasted  loveliness,  Honoria,  once 

First  of  the  fair,  and  in  Ravenna's  court  540 

Most  beautiful,  most  gay  I     The  garb  austere 

Of  penitence  shrouds  now  the  shrunken  limbs, 

The  bosom  late  full-zoned,  and  throbbing  high 

Under  the  jewelFd  kerchief;  and  that  cheek 

Lit  with  the  bloom  of  love,  that  fragrant  lip  545 

That  woo'd  the  kiss  of  guilt,  sorrow  hath  paled 

Remorseful,  and  the  worm  of  conscience  gnaws 

Unceasing  the  sctd  heart,  which  blithely  once 

Beat  heedless.     Near,  the  mitred  innocence 

Of  Roman  Leo  stood.     Soothed  by  his  speech  550 

Persuasive,  the  meek  sinner  seem'd  to  draw 

Assuaging  comfort,  and  the  rayless  eye 

To  beam  refresh'd  by  hope.     The  holy  rood 

Hallow'd  that  mournful  chamber,  and  anon 

It  wax'd  unto  portentous  magnitude,  555 

While  round  the  front  of  Him  divine,  thereon 

Express'd,  celestial  fulgor  radiated ; 

And  instantly  the  rebel  Prince  appall'd 

Hasty  retreat,  into  the  realms  of  night, 

And  headlong  made,  unequal  to  confront  560 

The  glory  of  the  Most  High.     Behind  him  fled 

Delusions,  portents,  and  the  host  of  lies, 
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Wherewith  against  the  Holiest  he  moves 

UnbaUow'd  warfare,  labouring  to  exalt 

Sin  in  high  places  manifest  as  God.  t 

No  Tsy  was  in  the  cave,  where  Hilda  now 
Stood  darkling ;  but,  to  her,  deep  knowledge,  worse 
Than  foolishness,  had  long  made  darkness  clear 
Ai  noonday's  splendour,  and  she  knew  to  soar 
Upon  the  midnight  blast,  like  those  dread  muds        ' 
lU-Knninous,  who  bear  from  Odin's  hall 
The  deadly  summons,  and  select  the  elain. 
High  o*er  Noridan  Alps  she  wings  her  flight 
To  Hindarfell ;  there  plotting  deep  revenge 
Pores  o'er  unholy  lore,  and  ever  holds  t 

Communioa  with  the  accurst,  rejecting  heaven. 
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Mysterious  slumber !  image  of  the  change 

That  comes  to  all,  when  the  devouring  grave 

Which  never  yet  hath  said,  "  It  is  enough,'* 

Receives  its  own,  (dust  render'd  unto  dust 

Corruptible,  the  glowing  strength  of  life  5 

To  the  worm's  darkness)  and  the  soul  descends 

To  its  long  rest  in  Hades !  Art  thou  to  man 

By  his  beneficent  Creator  given 

As  a  sweet  solace,  a  repose  from  all 

Of  labour  or  of  pain,  that  here  assails  10 

His  weak  mortality  ?  a  gentle  calm 

Oblivious,  when  the  malice  of  his  foes 

Loses  for  some  short  space  its  potency. 

And  peace  is  with  him,  emblem  of  that  peace 

Which  the  world  cannot  give  ;  and  visions  fair  15 

Come  round  the  couch  of  wo  with  angel  smiles, 

Breathing  beatitude  ?     Or  art  thou  sent 

As  a  foretaste  of  that,  which  unto  all 

Must  be  hereafter  ?  when  the  just  alone 

Shall  rest  from  every  labour,  and  his  works  20 

Follow,  a  goodlier  train,  than  ever  brought 

The  virgin  to  her  bridal,  or  the  great 

Of  this  world  to  their  crowned  majesty  ! 


For  he  shall  deep  the  slumber  of  the  grave. 

Till  the  last  trump  arouse  him,  and  the  space  25 

Of  thousand  years  unto  his  spirit  entranced 

Stall  be  refreshment  calm,  or  visited 

By  vinons  from  the  blest ;  a  long  slow  term 

To  mortal  estimation,  which  U  based 

Upon  the  hearing  and  the  sig^t  of  things  30 

Hilt  are  but  as  an  atom  amongst  those 

Infinite  and  eternal ;  to  Tliine  eye, 

WHb  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day. 

The  slumber  of  a  dewy  summer  eve 

Fresh  with  delight     Perhaps  to  the  unjust  35 

Disquietude  more  dreadful,  than  the  thought 

Of  lone  eternity  to  those  who  tread 

TTie  weary  vale  of  sorrow  on  this  earth, 
Frightful  unrest,  while  phantoms,  that  seen  here. 

Would  drive  scared  reason  from  her  seat,  crowd  round  40 

Hie  unlimb'd  spirit,  which  hath  no  escape 
From  ills  that  overpower  it,  like  the  fiend 

That  sits  upon  the  breast,  when  nature  lacks 
f^ltolesome  digestion,  and  weighs  down  the  wretch 
Fast  held  by  impotence.  45 

No  friendly  power 
Shed  influence  upon  the  gilded  couch 
Whereon  reclined  At-tius.     Bosom 'd  deep 
Amid  the  fairest  hills  of  Italy 

His  %-itla  rose ;  a  stately  mandon,  deck'd  50 

With  spiicious  peristyles,  mannorean  st^rs. 
And  baths  of  porphyry,  where  Zephyrs  sent 
Through  ambient  jasmine  odoriferous  airs, 
Sweet  recreation ;  there  the  huge  hippodrome. 
Where  neighing  coursers  vied;  and  ganlens  bright       55 
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With  thousand  hues,  where,  in  the  wide  expanse 

Prison'd,  as  if  at  liberty,  the  choir 

Various  of  note  and  plume,  with  gleamy  wings 

Glanced  in  the  sun,  or  from  umbrageous  bowers 

Pour'd  melody ;  and  sparkling  fountains  pla/d,  60 

And  the  clear  stream  ran  murmuring.     Not  such 

The  frugal  hearths,  which  to  their  country's  aid 

Sent  Cincinnatus  rude,  or,  Decius,  thy 

Devoted  spirit;  but  with  conquest  came 

Soft  luxury,  and  selfish  love  of  ease,  65 

Ambition,  that  trod  down  the  public  weal, 

And  sensual  vice.     The  lord  of  that  domain 

On  silken  tissues  lay,  lull'd  to  his  sleep 

With  dulcet  melody  of  shells,  attuned 

By  wanton  slaves.     But  the  unquiet  soul  70 

Vex'd  by  its  evil  will,  slept  not  the  sleep 

Tliat  gives  regenerate  strength  and  through  the  limbs 

Difluses  calm.     The  anxious  scene  of  life. 

The  steep  ascent,  which  he  had  trod  to  power. 

And  praise,  ill  merited  by  evil  deeds,  75 

Pass'd  in  review  before  him.     That  far  Thrace, 

Where,  clothed  with  Roman  pomp,  his  Scythian  sire 

Marshall'd  the  armies  of  degenerate  Rome, 

The  fond  caress  of  her  who  gave  him  birth 

From  the  best  veins  of  Latium  ;  all  the  sports  80 

Of  his  bold  infancy  ;  whether  to  guide 

Tlie  courser,  thundering  o'er  the  level  mead. 

Or  throw  the  disk,  or  wield  the  Gothic  pole, 

Or,  prouder,  with  Italian  targe  and  sword 

Deal  mimic  war.     Once  more  the  mystic  words  85 

Of  the  wierd  women  came  upon  his  ears 

Mutter'd  ere  while,  that  even  he  was  bom 


/ 
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To  be  that  great  one,  for  whom  then  the  world 

Loolt'd  in  suspense.     Then  came  his  first  assay 

In  those  red  fields  of  battle,  where  he  won 

A  name,  still  sounded  by  the  sons  of  Time 

After  the  lapse  of  ages.     Next  arose, 

Pictured  to  fancy's  eye,  thy  glorious  camp, 

Great  Alaric  !  where  long  his  fervent  youth. 

Hostage  From  her  who  whilom  sway'd  the  world, 

Abided,  wielding  the  Sarmatian  pike, 

Or  striving  with  the  Hun,  to  bend  his  bow 

To  the  barb'd  arrow's  poinL     There  first  he  view'd 

"Hie  glory  of  the  infidel,  and  leam'd 

To  scorn  degraded  Home.     Prophetic  hopes 

Swell'd  in  his  heart.     Sprung  from  united  streams 

Faithful  and  |»gan,  he  forethought  to  sway 

Both  sceptres,  mounting  by  a  Scythian  throne 

To  the  Caesarean  purple.     With  design 

Darkling  and  close,  he  wound  the  subtle  chmns 

Of  friendship,  haply  surest  in  ru<le  breasts, 

Round  many  a  barbarous  heart.     Nor  did  not  rise 

The  circles  huge  of  giant  *  Hunniwar 

Plain  to  his  sense,  as  when  he  first  abode 

In  green  Pannonia,  where  the  mighty  Hun 

;iat,  nine  times  girded  with  stupendous  walls  ; 

The  rites  done  there  in  blood,  the  orgies  dire, 

Which  he  had  known,  and  learnt  the  evil  creed 

That  nestled  in  his  bosom,  cover'd  deep 

By  specious  show  of  faith ;  the  gallant  hours 

la  jorial  forest,  or  the  bloodier  sports 

Of  Ares,  spent  with  Attila,  thro'  youth 
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His  rival  and  his  comrade ;  the  rich  halls 

Of  John,*  who  in  Ravenna's  princely  court 

Lost  life  and  power  usurp'd ;  while  he,  too  late,         120 

Against  his  country,  from  Pannonian  wilds, 

Call'd  forth  to  fell  society  of  arms 

The  Hun,  yet  guiltless  of  domestic  blood. 

Nor  saw  he  not  the  glorious  fields  of  Gaul, 

The  staff  by  treason  eam'd,  wherewith  he  ruled         125 

Rome's  armies,  Amolf  weltering  nigh  the  trench 

Of  leaguer'd  Arelas,  Bavarian  glens 

Scour 'd  by  his  eagles,  which  ere  long  brought  low 

Juthungian  vaunts ;  Mosella  red  with  war, 

Gelons,  and  Francs,  and  Salian  chivalry,  130 

And  Sauromatians  with  the  incontinent  Hun 

Mingled  in  death ;  or  nigh  the  banks  of  Rhine 

Gundioc  the  wealthy,  with  his  boasted  train 

Of  Nibelungian  warriors  mail'd  in  gold. 

Biting  Burgundian  dust.     Then  dimly  rose  135 

(And,  as  he  saw,  malignant  hate  obscured 

His  troubled  brow)  thy  blood-polluted  form, 

By  double-tongued  deceitfulness  push'd  on 

To  treason,  rued  too  late  on  Hippo's  strand, 

Wrong'd  Boniface!  whose  hasty  wrath  invoked  140 

Stern  Genseric,  to  bring  thee  lawless  aid ; 

And,  after,  with  the  gory  flood  of  life. 

In  vain  victorious  on  the  stones  of  Rome 

Dyed'st  thy  false  rival's  spear.     Half  roused  from  sleep 

He  seem'd  to  hear  the  vengeful  cry,  which  then         145 


■  John  surnamod  the  tyrant.  Aetius,  who  was  his  master  of  the 
palace,  brought  an  army  of  Huns  to  his  aid,  but  in  meantime  he  had 
loint  his  life. 


Had  bay'd  him  ia  that  chamber ;  once  again 

To  fly,  as  when  outlaw'd  from  Italy 

He  sought  her  foes,  the  hospitable  hearth 

Of  him  who  sway'd  the  sword  of  Ariman, 

And  by  new  treason  from  that  dread  retreat 

Paved  fresh  the  road  to  power.     His  spirit  saw 

Ooce  more  the  banks  of  Liger,  the  saved  shrines 

Of  Orleans,  glittering  to  the  noonday  sun ; 

Ooca  more,  his  latest  attribute,  the  plain 

Where  Matrona  had  seen  the  scourge  of  heaven 

Staid  by  the  Goths,  what  time  his  secret  fraud 

Maiyd  half  the  fruit  of  victory.     And  now 

His  cheek  was  flush'd  with  fever ;  the  strong  pulse 

Strove  at  his  heart.     He  deem'd  himself  array'd 

In  purple,  brighter  than  the  Tyriau  shell 

Hath  ever  stain'd;  and  in  his  grasp  secure 

The  steel  adored  by  Scythians;  while  the  kings 

Of  many  a  nation  barbarous,  amid 

Discordant  shouts  and  rarious-tongued  applause, 

Raised  him  to  Ceesar's  throne.     Sudden  he  shrank, 

And  from  his  countenance  the  wholesome  hue 

Departed,  and  a  deadly  shiver  crept 

Over  his  limbs ;  for  on  the  gorgeous  steps, 

Kliich  then  he  clombe,  lay  headless  Stilicho, 

Who  at  Pollentia  tum'd  to  bloody  rout 

That  other  *  child  of  victory,  but  struck 

Amidst  his  Hunnish  sentries,  and,  of  like 

Imaginations  frustrate,  in  like  act 

Pell  headlong ;  and,  beside,  anotherf  corse, 


•vu  of  Siillcho,  put  to  death  alaoby  lIODiriiu,  after 
r  AeUb  of  hii  fmUier. 
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Slain  in  fresh  years,  was  folding  its  cold  arms  1 75 

Round  the  patrician's  son,  and  on  the  crown, 

That  seem*d  within  his  youthful  grasp,  was  gore, 

Gore  on  the  bridal  wreath,  which  o'er  his  brow 

Suspended*  hung.     Blest !  doubly  blest !  who  sleep 

The  sleep  of  innocence,  and  o'er  whose  couch  180 

Protecting  angels  hover,  to  ward  off 

Unholy  things  and  images  of  ill. 

That,  led  by  the  deceiver,  crowd  around, 

A  fearful  swarm.     The  man  of  tented  fields 

In  slumber  stirr'd,  as  if  his  war-used  hand  185 

Were  striving  for  the  hilt ;  but  sleep  weigh'd  down 

^rhe  ine£Pectual  grasp,  and  impotent 

He  wrestled  with  the  dreadful  phantasy. 

It  pass'd,  and  from  his  brow  the  warrior  threw 
Night's  shadows,  and,  half-rising,  seem'd  to  gaze,        190 
As  if  his  wandering  mind  recall'd  not  yet. 
Whether  the  fortunes,  to  his  youth  foretold. 
Were  even  then  achieved,  or  by  the  extreme 
Of  fate  reversed,     l^he  demon  at  his  heart. 
Ambition,  soon  brought  back  the  troubled  thought     1 95 
Unto  its  purpose,  and  cast  far  behind 
The  evil  issue  of  that  great  bad  f  man, 
His  antecessor  in  the  slippery  path 
Now  trodden  to  like  goal.     His  country's  weal 
Him  moved  not,  or  the  sack  of  that  fair  tract  200 

From  Meduacus  to  the  woody  slope 
Of  the  hoar  Apennine.     In  torpid  ease, 
Spell-bound  by  secret  policy,  reposed 


*  The  son  of  Aetius  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Valentiiiian.  *  Stilicho. 
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Ifis  daring  energies,  which  might  have  braved 

The  uobelierer  in  the  open  field,  SOA 

Or  staid  him,  in  the  barren  gorges  pent 

Of  those  huge  obstacles,  which  nature  set 

To  shroud  thy  loveliness,  thy  tempting  realms, 

Enslaved  Ausonia,  from  the  iron  blight 

Breathed  by  the  North.     In  vain,  for  ages  still  *210 

Shall  follow  ages,  and  the  German's  steel 

Gather  the  vintage  of  thy  fertile  slopes, 

And  (bard  fore-boding  !)  his  tyrannic  might 

Smother  the  germs  of  freedom,  and  arrest 

Fair  Science,  with  the  social  trust  that  man  215 

Rests  on  his  fellow ;  for  of  all  thy  sons 

There  shall  not  rise  one  vindicator,  one 

With  truer  heart  than  that  patrician,  but 

Itlazun'd  like  him  u[x>n  the  rolls  of  fame, 

'I'u  burst  thy  chains ;  and  thou  must  writhe  unsaved  'i'iti 

Beneath  the  oppressor,  till  Jehovah's  will 

Shall  lift  the  ban,  which  o'er  thy  freedom  throws 

A  gloom  by  no  illumination  cheer'<l 

But  gliiii[>ses  of  the  past.     With  thoughts  confused, 

.\nd  Unibs  by  slumber  uiirecruitetl,  rose  '^Jii 

The  Master  of  Rome's  armies.     Forth  he  strode 

Into  the  airy  peristyle,  adom'd 

VMth  many  a  marble  form,  colossal  busts 

Of  Latin  jiatriots  in  the  olden  time, 

.Vnd  semblances  of  Grecian  heroes,  carved  '2'-H\ 

In  Parian  stone,     'llie  morning  breeze  came  fresh 

I'pon  his  spirit;  while,  stretching  far  his  sight 

Thro'  the  crepusculous  haze,  he  sjiw  the  tents. 

Where,  by  inaction  tlirall'd,  his  host  rci)ose<l. 

Having  achieved  nought  worthy  his  renown.  -J:!.) 
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A  voice  of  other  ages  seem'd  to  breathe 

From  those  cold  statues,  which  around  him  told 

Of  fields  once  fought  for  liberty ;  they  bent 

Stem  and  unchangeable  on  him  their  brows 

Wreathed  with  no  ill-eam'd  laurel ;  and  the  soul       240 

Within  him  stirr'd,  by  generous  thoughts  impell'd. 

While  his  eye  rested  on  the  rugged  front 

Of  that  famed  Spartan  chief,  who  dearly  sold 

Life  for  his  country,  in  the  narrow  glen 

Twixt  Thessaly  and  Phocis.     Twice  he  tum'd  245 

Towards  the  portal,  and  perchance  had  bid 

His  bold  lieutenants  from  the  bristling  camp 

Advance  the  *  labarum,  and  northward  pour 

His  legions,  prompt  to  peril  life  and  fiEune 

Against  his  country's  foe :  but  twice  tum'd  back        250 

Him  to  his  evil  purpose  the  sly  fiend 

That  whisper'd  at  his  ear.     Illusive  hopes 

Staid  him  upon  that  threshold,  ne*er  again 

To  pluck  victorious  bays,  or  drink  the  applause 

That  haiPd  him  as  the  bulwark  once  of  Rome.  255 

The  die  of  fate  was  cast;  as  he  tum'd  back, 
The  Genius  of  his  country  sigh'd ;  for  soon 
All  the  fair  champaign,  all  the  glorious  towns 
North  of  Eridanus  shall  smoking  lie  : 
And,  nearer  still,  f  iEmilia  and  the  J  March  260 

Blaze  with  the  Hun's  invasion.     He,  whose  skill 
Wielded  her  force,  whose  active  mind  infused 
Like  ardour  in  her  sons,  whose  limbs  were  prompt 


*  The  Christian  standard  introduced  by  Constantine. 
t  The  country  between  Pisa  and  Dertoua  traversed  by  the  iEniilian 
road,  also  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Rimini.  t  Of  Ancona. 
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For  all  exertion,  patient  to  endure 

Extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  hunger  or  thirst,  265 

And  long  successive  toil,  in  those  gilt  halls 

Stays  paralyzed  by  treason ;  and  the  hope, 

That,  covered,  nestles  in  his  guilty  breast. 

Shall  mar  his  fortunes.     Heart-consuming  Vice  ! 

How  dost  thou  from  the  soul  its  nutriment,  270 

Which  should  have  budded  into  perfect  worth. 

Steal  unperceived ;  and,  when  Time  throws  aside 

Thy  specious  mantle,  leave  its  sapless  age 

Denuded  of  respect !     As  where  in  brakes. 

That  lie  deep  cradled  by  ^Smodian  hills,  275 

The  dodder,  like  a  baneful  serpent,  throws 

Its  coil  upon  some  shrub  or  vigorous  herb, 

Tlie  lonely  glen's  best  ornament;  entwined 

Around  each  limb  the  parasitic  wreath 

EKfiuses  fragrance,  and  encircles  it  280 

With  glory  not  its  own ;  while,  from  each  pore 

Stealing  the  healthy  sap,  creeps  slowly  on 

llie  sweet  contagion,  and  behind  it  spreads 

Pithless  decay.     Long  musing  he  decreed 

To  let  the  Scythian's  unimpeded  might  285 

Waste  northern  Italy,  till  gorged  success 

Undiscipline  his  armies ;  to  urge  flight 

On  his  luxurious  lord,  beyond  the  Alps 

Unto  Provincia,  where  fair  Arelas 

Lords  o'er  the  Rhone :  while  he,  securely  camped,     290 

Before  the  quaking  city  waits  the  acclaim. 

Which,  in  the  needful  moment,  should  erelong 

Sahite  him  Csesar ;  and  the  snares,  then  spread, 

Which  in  his  haram  shall  assail  the  Hun 

Smitten  by  treason.     Loud  he  caird,  and  forth  295 
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Came  slaves  obsequious,  chosen  for  their  gifts 

Of  several  quality  from  each  far  clime. 

Swart  Libyans,  and  the  Persian's  sallow  hue, 

Alans,  and  Gauls,  or  from  what  realm  soe'er 

Selected.     Next  his  gallant  sons  drew  nigh,  ;300 

Pagan  Carpileon,  and  his  other  hope 

In  vain  betrothed  to  the  high  maid  of  Rome. 

Then  messengers  and  seal'd  dispatches,  sent 

By  dark  conspirators  from  every  court 

Allied  or  infidel ;  all  insincere,  305 

And  stored  with  adulation,  treacherous  plans. 

And  tidings  false  or  true.     Various  their  drift, 

But  one  their  evil  end ;  each  sought  to  raise 

Himself  thro'  treason,  of  the  public  weal 

Regardless;  heathens,  by  patrician  gold  310 

Ensnared ;  close  Arians,  plotting  the  downfall 

Of  the  good  pontiff  and  thy  school  impure. 

Foul  Manes,  smarting  from  the  wholesome  lash 

Sway'd  late  by  hierarchal  hands  in  Rome ; 

Conflicting  sects,  all  labouring  to  obtain,  315 

Not  liberty,  but  strength  to  overthrow 

Their  rivals,  and  usurp  unholy  power ; 

And  who  for  lucre,  who  for  vengeance,  sold 

Their  master  to  his  foe.     But  chief  he  scann'd 

One  letter,  penn'd  with  many  a  symbol  strange  3'20 

By  that  corrupted  *  scribe,  the  treacherous  gift 

Himself  had  placed  nigh  Attila.     The  Hun 

Made  wary  through  the  murder,  basely  plann'd 

At  Byzance  by  false  eunuchs  and  their  f  lord, 

(On  whom  that  treason  fix'd  a  fouler  stain  325 


Cunstantius.  ♦  Tliecxiosius  the  younger. 
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Than  all  the  blood  of  Salonica's  babes 

Upon  his  •  ruthless  sire)  constrained  the  slave 

By  dread  of  crucifixion,  to  indite 

Unreal  rumours,  blent  with  specious  truth, 

Objecting  guile  to  guile.     But  not  of  fraud,  330 

To  that  consummate  veteran,  the  web 

Was  arduous  to  unravel ;  well  he  knew, 

School'd  in  deceit,  to  lay  no  trust  on  man. 

But  from  the  tissue,  howe'er  deftly  wrought. 

To  draw  conclusions  just,  whereby  to  shape  335 

His  stormy  way.     As  he,  who  sails  aloof 

Upon  the  perilous  Atlantic,  vex'd 

By  baffling  gales,  what  time  his  gallant  barque 

Or  on  the  summit  of  some  dark  blue  wave 

Storm-beaten  rides,  or  plunges  into  the  chasm  340 

From  that  tremendous  altitude,  and  straight 

Lies  in  the  trough  becalm'd,  as  if  the  grave 

Had  swallow'd  her ;  nathless  undaunted  sets 

His  fixt  regard  upon  the  starry  vault. 

And  notes  the  hour,  and  frequent  calculates  345 

Dbtance  and  bearings,  and  with  skill  corrects 

The  errors  of  his  course.     So  darkling  steer'd 

Actius,  thro*  the  shoals  and  fearful  blasts 

Of  his  tempestuous  time,  but  never  found 

That  anchorage,  secure  from  every  change  350 

Of  fitful  gales,  that  haven,  which  the  just 

*  Theodofius  the  Great,  who  coDsigned  to  death  in  an  angry  moment 
tht  mhabitanUt  of  Salonica  to  the  number  of  from  8  to  15,000.  His 
iabtequeDt  repulse  from  the  cathedral  by  the  bishop  of  Milan,  generally 
emlled  St.  Ambrose,  until  he  had  humbled  himself  in  the  dust  as  a 
penitent,  is  a  refreshing  circumstance  in  the  history  of  a  period  when 
pvblie  Tirtues  were  at  a  low  ebb. 
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Alone  inherit ;  for  the  sons  of  earth, 

Who,  vex'd  with  vain  disquietude,  pursue 

Ambition's  fatuous  light,  thro'  miry  pools 

That  yawn  for  their  destruction,  stray  foredoom'd      355 

Amid  delusive  shadows  to  their  end. 

That  certain  hope,  which  shinetli  evermore 

A  beacon  to  the  righteous,  over  them 

Its  peaceful  radiance  never  shall  diffuse ; 

And  bitterness  shall  be  the  bread  they  chew,  360 

While  striving  to  devour  the  portion,  snatch'd 

By  strong  injustice  from  their  fellow-men, 

A  baneful  meal ;  and  their  satiety 

Shall  be  a  curse,  more  fatal  than  the  void 

Of  meagre  famine,  an  unwholesome  weight,  365 

That  haply  shall  bring  dreams  beyond  the  grave 

To  the  charged  soul,  and  phantoms  of  the  things 

Which  have  been  on  this  earth,  and  which  shall  be 

Hereafter,  when  the  trumpet  wakes  the  dead. 
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Vain  life  of  mortal  man !  how  small  the  worth 

Of  all  which  thy  brief  span  inheriteth, 

If  thou  reclinest  on  the  lap  of  sloth 

LoU'd  by  luxurious  vice ;  or  dragg'st  Uie  chain 

Of  meretricious  pleasures,  that  erelong  5 

Pftll  on  the  wearied  sense !     Better  to  rest 

Beneath  the  honoured  sepulchre,  than  live 

Dead  to  man's  noblest  uses,  and  enthrall'd 

By  selfish  cares,  inglorious,  unbeloved, 

Wasting  the  gifts,  which  with  no  sparing  hand  10 

To  each  his  Maker  gave,  and  bade  him  strive 

Amid  the  turmoil  of  his  troublous  way, 

Not  for  the  crown  of  sin,  the  blood-stain'd  robe 

Wliich  conquest  wears ;  not  for  the  light  applause 

That  veers  with  every  gale.     A  better  prize  15 

There  is  for  man,  a  glory  of  this  world 

Well  worth  the  labour  of  the  blessed,  won 

By  arduous  deeds  of  righteousness,  that  bring 

Solace,  or  wisdom,  or  the  deathless  boon 

Of  holy  freedom,  to  his  fellow  men,  20 

And  praise  to  the  Almighty.     Such  a  wreath 

Encircled  late  the  patriotic  *  brow 


*  Washington. 
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Of  him,  who,  greater  than  the  kings  of  earth, 

To  young  Atlantis  in  an  upright  cause 

Gave  strength  and  liberty,  and  laid  the  stone  25 

Whereon  shall  rise,  if  so  Jehovah  will, 

An  empire  mightier  than  the  vast  domain 

Swa/d  once  by  vicious  Caesars  !     Such  a  wreath 

Made  thee  more  glorious,  memorable  Pole,* 

In  the  decrepitude  of  countless  wounds  30 

Borne  for  thy  fallen  fatherland,  than  when 

Entire  in  strength  and  hope,  thou  trodd'st  the  field 

Of  battle  against  the  false  imperatrix  ! 

So  fair  a  crown,  unstain'd  by  blood,  awsdts 

Whoever,  with  no  private  aim,  sincere*  35 

Strive  for  their  country's  weal,  content  to  dwell 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  good  achieved 

In  calm  retirement,  on  the  lap  of  peace. 

Save  when  their  country  breathes  that  holy  voice 

Which  summons  all  her  sons.     And  not  unblest  40 

By  thee,  eternal  Father,  be  the  toil 

Of  these  my  quiet  hours,  wherein  I  strive 

To  pluck  false  honour  from  the  evil  brows, 

And  glorify  thy  name.     Enough  for  me, 

If  this  my  humble  verse  should  turn  one  heart  45 

To  throb  for  righteousness,  to  seek  those  bays 

Of  glory  in  this  world,  which  are  inwreathed 

In  the  similitude  of  that  perfect  crown 

Which  is  not  of  the  earth. 

Wo  to  the  land 
Which  hath  no  arm  to  shield  her,  and  no  head  50 

To  lead  her  counsels,  when  the  evil  days 

Koschiusko. 
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Approach  her,  and  inyasion's  fiery  flood 
Is  poured  around.     Nigher  and  nigher  Rome 
Came  the  fierce  din,  the  alarm,  the  smoke  roU'd  wide 
By  devastation's  blast     Italia's  breast  55 

Was  furrowed  deep  with  scars,  like  the  proud  oak 
When  smit  by  fire  from  heaven.     In  sensual  sloth. 
Unheeding  of  her  groans,  reclined  at  ease 
Imperial  Valentinian ;  and  his  mind 
Too  cowardly  to  dread  the  ills,  that  seem'd  60 

Striding  toward  his  porch,  shut  out  the  scene 
Which  to  confront  he  darod  not ;  and  drank  in 
Base  adulation  from  the  lips  impure 
Of  slaves  and  eunuchs,  listening  to  the  lute 
Amid  voluptuous  banquets  sweetly  tuned,  65 

Or  with  the  nightly  fever  of  the  dice 
Smothered  the  better  thoughts,  which  in  the  heart 
Will  rise  perforce,  or  with  adulterous  will 
Plotted  dishonour  and  domestic  shame 
To  those  who  fought  for  him.     Is  this  the  man,  70 

WTiose  fame  drew  Meroveus  unto  Rome 
From  Clodion's  hardy  court,  to  wield  the  sword 
Id  mimic  fight,  and  learn  how  Romans  strove  ? 
Is  this  the  brow,  round  which  the  laurels  twine 
Rrst  wreathed  by  warlike  Julius  ?  this  the  hand,  75 

TTiat  sways  the  sceptre  of  stem  Romulus  ? 
Where  are  ye,  spirits  of  the  glorious  dead  ! 
Mutius,  or  Cocles,  or  the  virgin  strength 
Of  Clelia,  breasting  the  swift  Tiber's  flood 
Despite  the  Etruscan  !  or  who  died,  full-robed  80 

Upon  your  curule  chairs,  with  hoary  heads 
Unused  to  bow  !  Are  ye  still  floating  o'er 
The  mighty  mother  that  inform'd  you  once  ? 

o 
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And  have  ye  vision,  to  behold  her  sons 

Battening  in  vice  degenerate,  what  time  85 

Her  being  is  at  stake,  by  strength  assaii'd 

More  fearful  than  Porsena,  or  the  Gaul  ? 

Or,  if  ye  sleep  beneath  your  marble  tombs, 

Hear  ye  not,  even  in  the  quiet  grave. 

Her  Genius  call  ye  from  the  realms  of  night  90 

To  burst  your  bands,  and  shew  how  Romans  once 

Conquered  or  died  ?     One  only  dared  rebuke 

The  purpled  sinner,  thine  impartial  voice, 

Unfearing  Leo !     Yet  in  vain  it  pour'd 

Bold  eloquence,  of  power  to  rouse  a  heart  95 

Not  sunk  in  degradation,  to  stand  firm 

Against  the  painim ;  him,  so  lost  in  vice. 

Death  only,  the  just  vengeance  from  her  lord 

Due  to  that  injured  matron,  who  efiPaced 

Her  guiltless  shame  with  suicidal  blood,  100 

Shall  startle  from  his  dalliance.     Round  him  grew 

Close-muttering  discontent.     The  people's  voice 

Wax'd  mutinous  ;  but,  deaf  to  warnings,  he 

Seem'd  to  inherit  the  vile  ease,  that  luU'd 

Sardanapalus  on  the  slippery  brink  105 

Heedless  of  fate ;  but  not  the  proud  resolve 

That  made  him  nobler  in  his  overthrow, 

Than  when,  reclined  within  his  gilded  hall, 

He  jo/d  the  banquet,  the  soft  couch  of  down, 

The  baneful  luxury  of  sloth,  array'd  1 10 

In  kingly  pomp.     There  was  a  fearful  flux 

Into  old  Rome,  the  helpless,  and  the  fair, 

And  limbs  of  strength,  that  should  have  dared  to  die 

Resisting  for  their  hearths  and  country,  now 

Blent  in  unseemly  flight.     Before  them  went  1 15 
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Haggard  Dismay,  and  in  the  tningled  rout 
Cune  Famine  and  Disease,  while  vague  Alarm 
Scstter'd  terrific  rumoure,  that  outsped 
Each  cUre  event,  or  gave  portentous  form 
To  wild  illiraons,  deadlier  than  the  train  I 

Of  homicidal  war.     From  the  four  winds 
Onward  they  hurried,  and  their  desert  homes 
Left  in  sepulchral  stillness,     f^h  averr'd 
Tlie  Huu  was  on  his  steps,  a  hideous  shape. 
Engendered  by  a  whelp  of  hellish  breed,  I 

With  fangs  inhuman,  flesh'd  in  infant  blood, 
And  visage  like  a  hound.     Some  stud  he  sat 
In  bright  Ravenna  on  ^e  kingly  ^rone ; 
Some  knew  him  camp'd  upon  the  rugged  brow 
Right  over  Ftesulse ;  and  some  yestrene  1 

Had  view'd  his  dark  battalions  on  the  plain 
Oiafing  round  Mutina,  whose  saintlike  priest 
To  veil  her  from  the  heathen  had  drawn  down 
A  shroud  of  mist  from  heaven.     Some  said  he  held 
The  champain,  which  the  rich  Apulian  ploughs,         I 
Laden  with  spoil ;  or  on  Calabrian  hills 
Sent  forth  his  fierce  lieutenants.     Some  obscnre 
Whisper'd,  but  knew  not  wherefore,  he  was  gone 
Tow'rds  Mambuleium,  and  his  mighty  force 
Was  drawing  to  a  head,  where  Mincius  slow  I 

Washes  Ardelica.     But  none  had  stood 
To  yield  him  battle  on  the*  pl^n,  or  stay 
His  squadrons  pent  amongst  the  mountains ;  none 
Dared  to  await  his  elf-begotten  host 
Clothed  in  Cimmerian  darkness.     Then  was  heard 
The  scoff  of  the  blaspheming  multitude 
Apostate  from  Jehovah,  in  the  hour 
o  2 
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Of  peril,  when  most  needs  the  shield  of  faith. 

Hearts,  which  irresolute  had  halted  long 

Between  Rome's  idols  and  their  God,  now  made        150 

Open  relapse ;  and  with  tumultuous  chaunt 

Tripudiating,  like  Saliar  priests  of  old. 

Men  pour'd  the  Arval  *  chorus,  to  appease 

Vemarmar,  the  relentless  fiend  of  war ; 

And  matrons,  in  the  pensile  f  chariot,  bore  1,55 

Things  consecrated  once  with  mystic  awe 

To  the  great  Mother ;  thro'  the  startled  ways 

Resounded  once  again  the  trumpet-drum  % 

Of  old  Cybele ;  and  the  Floral  rites 

Licentious  with  unchaste  processions  filFd  160 

The  forum,  where  erelong  Rome's  vanquisher 

Will  quell  the  voice  of  revelry.     It  seem'd 

As  if,  let  loose  from  some  ^olian  den. 

The  demons  of  her  ancient  worship  came 

Upon  the  breathing  wind,  like  harpies,  pour'd  165 

On  every  shrine,  which  had  been  cleansed  erewhile 

From  their  pollution,  and  all  Hell  let  loose 

With  hydra  heads  repullulated.     Raised 

In  maddening  gusts  the  Bacchanalian  shout 

Gave  voice  to  echoes,  which  now  half  an  age  170 

Had  sent  Messiah's  name  in  hymns  to  heaven. 

Scared  by  invasion's  terror,  zealous  Faith 

And  Chastity  were  taking  wings,  to  fly 

Devoted  Rome  ;  the  trumpet  bray'd  to  arms, 

But  none  went  forth  to  battle  ;  and  her  lord  175 

Lay  banqueting  and  vile  amidst  the  vile. 


•   See  the  very  ancient  Salic  song  of  the  Arval  brothers.    Consult 
Nimrod,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  t  See  ^neid,  1.  8. 

t  Typanum  tubam  Cybeles.— Co/wZ/u*. 
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Nor  heeded  her  defence,  nor  heard  the  tongues 

Blaspheming  nigh  his  gate.    But  not  unmark'd 

By  Leo  swelled  the  mutinous  acclaim 

Of  that  rebellious  people,  who  now  clombe  ISO 

The  marble  steps  unto  the  Capitol 

To  do  unseemly  rites.     Onward  they  went 

With  banners  waving  o'er  forbidden  things 

And  images  secreted  long,  now  brought 

Forth  mid  triumphal  music,  with  applause  185 

And  heedless  shouts  of  praise,  to  snufiP  once  more 

The  blood  of  victims,  by  misguided  zeal 

Oft  burnt  upon  their  altars.     One  rehearsed 

The  words  pour*d  out  erewhile  before  the  throne 

By  pagan  Symmachus,  bold  advocate  190 

For  his  time-hallow*d  *  country,  when  grave  doubt 

Balanced  the  scale  between  Jehovah's  law 

And  Jove's  incestuous  crew;  till  them,  thus  judged, 

Cii^sar*s  just  edict  overthrew,  and  cast 

From  their  polluted  shrines.     Nor  shall  the  voice       195 

Of  that  blaspheming  multitude,  which  fain 

Would  light  their  holocausts  anew,  prevail 

Against  the  Almighty.     At  the  deafening  shouts 

Aroused,  the  venerable  pontiff  rose 

From  meditations  deep,  whereby  to  save  200 

His  country,  and  uphold  the  faith.     He  pass'd 

Straight  to  the  Vatican,  and  there  erect 

Stood  waiting  on  the  sacred  steps,  which  led 

Into  the  house  of  God,  asylum  once 

Safe  against  barbarous  violence  and  lust,  205 

What  time  the  Gothic  conqueror  of  Rome 
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Defiled  her  streets  with  victory.     Then  thus 

His  arms  extending  high,  "  Father  !"  he  cried, 

"  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ! 

"  But  send  thine  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  home  210 

<*  These  to  thy  fold,  and  with  confusion  strike 

"  The  unbeliever  in  his  orgies  dumb, 

^'  Thou  great  and  uncreated  Mightiness, 

"  For  Thy  name's  sake  !"     They,  nothing  silenced,  nor 

Regardful  of  the  Highest,  onward  came  215 

Flush'd  with  impiety  :  but  strong  the  power 

Of  righteousness,  on  which  with  tainted  breath 

Foul  Calumny  has  never  fix'd  a  stain. 

To  stay  the  senseless  and  misguided  rush 

Of  Folly,  when  the  gates  of  sin  and  death  220 

Are  yawning  for  their  victims.     The  rash  throng 

Stopp'd  dubious  and  amazed,  encountering 

Him  thus  before  the  vestibule,  enrobed 

In  hierarchal  garb,  and  with  firm  grasp 

The  crozier,  symbol  of  his  holy  charge,  225 

Extending.     To  the  mad  confusive  rout 

Denying  ingress  and  unmoved  he  stood, 

Like  that  cherubic  glory,  which  forbad 

The  way  to  Eden,  when  deluded  man 

Fell  from  the  paths  of  life.     An  impious  cry  230 

Came  from  the  rear;  the  inebriated  crew, 

That  shouted  praise  to  Bacchus,  struggled  on 

Impatiently  ;  nor  lacked  there  voices  raised 

From  throats  ferocious,  with  loud  calls  to  slay 

The  pontiff,  and  disperse  his  aged  limbs  235 

Amongst  the  multitude,  like  him  *  whilere 
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KUl*d  by  the  savage  mother,*  who  on  the  bills 

Cast  his  dissever'd  members,  while  her  train 

Cried,  CEvce  !  and,  enwreathed  with  ivy,  danced 

Abominable.     Nothing  daunted  he  240 

^wke,  and  tlierewith  each  muttnous  sound  was  still, 

Like  chaos,  when  the  word  of  mightiness 

Came  on  the  troublous  waste.     "  Me,  reckless  crowd, 

*•  Me  ready,  whensoe'er  the  Almighty  wills, 

**  And  due  unto  the  grave,  g^ve  back  to  dust  1  245 

**  A  martyr  joyful,  if  the  blood  so  spilt 

"  Would  not,  like  coals  of  ever-during  fire, 

**  Lie  on  your  heads  eternally  I     But  who 

"  Shall  sliield  you  from  your  Maker  ?  who  shall  stay 

"  The  arm  of  the  Most  High  ?  that  sent  His  flame  250 

"  To  hck  the  altar  by  His  prophet  rear'd 

"  Vindicative,  when  the  bloody  priests  of  Baal 

"  From  mom  till  eve  had  gasb'd  their  flesh  in  vain 

"  Shouting  unto  the  idol,  for  their  God 

"  Lack'd  sense  to  hear  the  wailing  of  his  crew, 

"  And  judgment,  from  which  no  salvation  is,  255 

"  (yertook  them.     Smite  not  these  Thy  guilty  flock, 

"  Almighty  Father !  but  their  erring  hearts 

"  Bead  even  now  to  honour  'l"bee !     O  sons 

"  Of  holy  Borne,  deluded  to  your  death, 

"  Cast  down  the  abominations,  that  provoke  260 

"  'lite  Lord  to  be  against  us  I     Here  I  stand 

"  Alone,  God's  servant,  and  I  say,  accurst 

"  Are  the  dimib  idols,  which  your  hands  defiled 

**  Exalt  in  impious  triumph ;  and  accurst 

"  l:]ach  tongue,  that  speaks  their  pruse !  O  stubborn  race ! 
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Hardened  in  folly !  have  ye  quite  forgot 

Things  not  achieved  in  secret,  how  the  blocks 

Ye  worship,  which  the  cunnmg  workman  hew*d 

To  be  your  Gods,  ejected  from  their  fanes 

Were  headlong  cast  and  maim*d,  vain  images,       270 

And  powerless  to  help  or  harm  mankind  ? 

Save  that,  polluted  by  their  loathsome  rites, 

Man  draws  upon  himself  destruction.     Bow 

The  lowly  head  and  bend  the  suppliant  knees. 

Frail  children  of  mortality,  to  who  275 

Has  power  to  save  and  to  consume  !  who  sent 

The  pagan.  His  destroying  messenger. 

To  desecrate  this  country  for  our  sins, 

And  can,  whene'er  He  will,  appeased  by  prayer 

Or  touched  by  sufiPerings,  turn  away  the  plague       280 

From  this  His  people.     Join  with  me  in  praise 

To  Him,  who,  whether  He  dispenses  joy. 


**  Or  smites  us  in  His  wrath,  is  just  and  true  ! 


Righteous  and  merciful  are  all  His  ways, 

And  ever  is  His  sure  salvation  nigh  285 

To  those,  who  seek  not  to  the  arm  of  flesh, 

But  trust  in  Him.     I,  even  I,  unarm'd, 

The  weakest  of  the  weak,  but  strong  in  faith 

And  clad  in  my  Redeemer's  righteousness, 

Will  meet  the  Hun ;  so  haply  by  my  tongue  290 

The  word  of  truth  on  his  benighted  mind 

May  breathe  a  gentle  calm,  and  mitigate 

His  rage  against  the  just.     Frail  sons  of  Rome, 

Kneel  low  with  me !  and  Thou,  accept  the  prayers 

Of  these  Thy  sinful  penitents !     We  laud  295 

ITiy  name,  Jehovah  !     Thou  alone  art  Grod ! 

We  are  not  worthy  to  approach  Thy  throne 
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*'  With  voice  of  adoration,  or  with  hymns 

'*  Breathed  from  polluted  lips !     But  Thou  art  still 

The  same,  eternal  and  unchangeable,  dOO 

Who,  robed  in  mercy,  never  wilt  reject 
•*  Those  that  in  meek  repentance  turn  to  Thee !" 

He  ceased,  and  therewithal  the  portals  wide 
Opened  behind  him,  and  with  vocal  strain 
(Chorus  and  semichonis,  in  response  305 

Melodiously  alternating)  advanced 
Of  white-robed  quiristers  a  holy  train 
Slow  from  the  house  of  God,  and  pour'd  forth  praise 
Hymn'd  whilom  by  diviner  lips.     "  We  laud 

Thy  name,  Jehovah !     Thou  alone  art  God!  310 

The  earth  is  Thine,  and  all  that  therein  is ; 

The  compass  of  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 

llierein  ;  for  Thou  hast  founded  it  upon 
*'  'llie  seas,  and  on  the  floods  prepared  it. 
•*  Who  shall  ascend  into  Thy  holy  place  ?  315 

••  E'en  he  that  hath  clean  hands ;  he  shall  receive 
•'  Thy  blessing. — O  ye  gates !  lift  up  your  heads ! 
*'  Be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors 
'"  The  King  of  glory  shall  come  in.— Who  is 
"  The  King  of  glory  ?— It  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  320 

**  Mighty  and  strong,  the  Lord  in  battle  strong ; 
**  And  these  are  they  that  seek  Him !     These  the  sons 
**  That  glorify  His  name.     Be  ye  lift  up 

Ye  everlasting  doors !  and  lift  your  heads, 

Ye  gates !     The  King  of  glory  shall  come  in !"       325 

Thus  they  with  visages  ecstatic,  fixt 
Upon  the  firmament,  whence,  mildly  pour'd. 
The  day-spring  streamed  on  them  from  heaven,  as  if 
Beaming  acceptance ;  and  the  fickle  crowd, 
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That  came  to  curse,  with  alter'd  heart  and  voice        330 

Shouted  Jehovah !     Him  in  battle  strong, 

The  King  of  glory,  and  the  Lord  of  hosts  ! 

While  they,  who  to  forbidden  orgies  clung. 

Withdrew  abash'd  or  murmuring ;  for  the  word 

Was  mighty,  and  in  loud  symphonious  chaunt  335 

Messiah's  name  was  wafted  to  the  skies. 

The  din  of  turbulence  in  Rome  was  lull'd, 
And  tranquil  glanced  upon  her  marble  fanes 
The  parting  beam,  as,  in  the  Tuscan  wave 
Far  westward,  sank  the  sun's  unclouded  orb  340 

Radiant  with  gold.     Adown  that  famous  hill, 
From  whence,  in  after  ages,  upon  kings 
Hath  fulmined  oft  the  hierarchal  ban, 
His  step  as  placid,  as  his  brow  benign, 
Good  Leo  wins  his  way.     A  gentler  care  345 

Now  leads  him,  where  secluded  sorrow  dwells 
Wrapped  in  the  veil  of  holiness.     Close  barr'd 
Against  profaner  feet,  a  massive  gate 
Ready  access  unto  the  pontiff  yields ; 
And  thro'  the  quiet  corridor  he  treads  350 

Unto  a  lonely  chamber,  which  hath  heard 
Erewhile  his  heartfelt  benediction  pour'd 
Upon  repentant  sin.     There,  on  a  couch 
Of  no  luxurious  tissue,  weak  and  wan 
The  sister  of  imperial  Caisar  lay.  355 

Her  languid  eyes  were  dim ;  ambition  now 
Lit  not  their  changeful  glance,  or  lawless  thoughts 
By  dangerous  passion  stirr'd.     Submission  meek 
Over  her  mournful  countenance  diSused 
Calm  loveliness,  that  savour'd  less  of  earth  360 

And  this  world's  frail  desiring.     Slow  disease 
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Had  paled  her  ruby  lip,  and  ever  seem'd 

Death's  angel  nigh  her  couch,  ready  to  cut 

life's  slender  thread.     ^^  Peace  to  these  sacred  walls !" 

Entering  he  spoke,  *^  to  those,  who  find  therein  365 

**  A  refuge  from  temptations  of  the  world, 

**  A  haven  from  tumultuous  passions,  peace  !" 

To  him  with  eyes  downcast  Honoria  said; 

^  Much  needs  thy  blessing,  father,  and  that  peace, 

**  Which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away,  370 

^  To  soothe  the  wounded  spirit,  that  has  sinn'd 

**  Against  its  Maker,  and  of  guilt  convinced 

^  Lies  prostrate.     How  shall  it  in  prayer  draw  nigh 

^  Whom  nothing,  that  defileth,  may  approach  ? 

^  Thou  art  alone  amongst  the  sons  of  Rome  375 

^  By  evil  unpolluted,  and  the  works, 

**  Thy  zeal  hath  wrought,  have  placed  upon  thy  brow 

"  The  crown  that  never  fades.     O  pure  of  heart, 

^  And  thus  accepted  at  the  throne  of  grace, 

«  Be  thou  my  intercessor !"     "  Child  of  grief,  380 

**  Thou  errest,  knowing  not  the  word  of  truth," 

Replied  the  pontiff     "  Easy  access  there  is 

^  For  all  who  will,  unto  that  gracious  seat. 

^  Thy  fellow  mortal,  under  sin  alike 

"  Concluded,  I  am  nothing  worth,  to  stand  385 

^  Between  the  guilty,  and  the  outstretch'd  arm 

•*  Of  his  offended  Maker.     One  is  pure, 

**  One  only  is  accepted,  and  may  be 

**  The  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  Man, 

**  E'en  He,  who  dying  has  borne  all  our  sins,  390 

•*  A  mighty  sacrifice.     Thro*  fcuth  in  Him 

**  Made  perfect  by  obedience,  such  as  man 

"  Can  offer,  frail  of  purpose,  to  his  God, 
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"  I  am  assured  of  help,  whereby  to  work 

"  In  trembling  my  salvation ;  but  good  works,  395 

"  Aye,  daughter,  e'en  the  brightest  that  have  shone 

^'  Amidst  the  deeds  of  men,  can  profit  nought 

"  Unto  salvation,  for  they  lack  the  power 

"  To  open  the  strait  gate  of  life,  and,  soil'd 

"  By  worldly  ends,  that  lurk  in  the  heart's  core  400 

"  Unseen  and  unsuspected,  their  best  form 

"  Still  savours  of  offence.     Good  works  shall  be 

"  A  glory  to  the  righteous,  and  Truth  says 

"  That  they  *  shall  follow  him,  and  haply  deck 

A  brighter  mansion  f  in  the  Father's  house  405 

For  the  accepted;  but  that  door  is  closed 
'^  Against  the  proud,  who  seek  to  enter  in 
"  Clothed  in  their  righteousness.     One  only  key 
"  Can  win  access  to  everlasting  joy, 
"  The  blood  of  Him  that  died,  and  faith  must  hold  410 
That  passport  without  wavering.     To  Him, 
Approaching  humbly  unto  mercy's  throne, 
"  I  trust  my  weakness ;  ever  prompt  with  zeal 
"  To  lead  the  sheep  of  mine  Almighty  Lord 
"  Unto  those  pastures,  and  that  living  spring,  415 

"  Which  I  have  tasted.     Lady,  those  green  walks 
"  Amid  the  desolation  of  this  world 
"  Are  ever  fresh,  and  breathe  unfailing  health 
Unto  the  soul.     Pleasant  they  are  and  safe 
To  who,  athirst  and  weary  with  the  toil  420 

"  Of  life's  contentious  journey,  seek  repose 
*'   In  the  bless'd  vale  of  righteousness,  where  comes 
"  No  scorching  noontide  with  the  feverish  hum 

•  Revelation  xiv.  13.  t  John  xiv.  3. 
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^  Of  passions  multiform ;  calm  peace  is  there 

(yershadow'd  by  the  might  of  the  Benign,  425 

And  nurtured  by  His  word.     But  to  that  vale 
**  One  entrance,  and  thro'  One  alone,  is  given." 
**  Father,'*  resumed  the  damsel,  "  my  young  heart 
•*  Stray'd  heedless,  in  the  joyful  prime  of  life 
^  Amidst  a  wilderness,  where  mingling  sweets  430 

^  Rioted  in  vain  luxuriance  at  their  will, 
^  Quite  unrestrain'd  by  the  chastising  hand 
**  Of  nice  propriety.     Pure  innocence, 
^  The  jewel,  which  surpasseth  price,  I  lost, 
*^  Ere  I  had  learnt  its  value,  and  reproof  435 

^  Fell  harsh  and  hateful  on  mine  ear,  attuned 
"  To  self-indulgence.     The  obdurate  wrath 
^  Of  mine  imperious  parent  seem'd  to  breathe 
"  Not  chastity,  but  pride ;  and  bitter  taunts 
**  From  Valentinian,  (sunk  himself  how  deep  440 

''  In  loathliest  sensuality !)  awoke 
"  No  sense  of  shame  within  me,  bom  of  her 
"  \^Tio  round  our  youth  had  spread  a  vicious  lure, 
"  So  to  debase  her  son,  and  wield  herself 
**  TTie  sceptre  of  his  right     Exiled,  outcast  445 

"  From  blithe  Ravenna,  severed  from  the  love 
"  Then  dear  unto  my  heart,  though  now  with  shame 
"  Too  late  remember  d  and  repentance  vain, 
^  Amid  Byzantine  pomp  my  hopeless  years 
*'  Rigid  Pulcheria  in  seclusion  held,  450 

**  And  prayer,  in  her  austere  devotions  pour'd, 
"  Came  bitter  to  my  soul.     It  brought  no  balm 
"  To  soothe  my  griefs ;  it  breathed  no  healthful  charm, 
**  Like  thy  consoling  voice :  but  penance  drear, 
^  Cold  taunts,  and  execrated  rigils,  drove  455 
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"  My  heart  to  desperation,  while  forlorn 

^<  I  thought  how  my  aspiring  mother  pass'd 

^<  From  a  barbarian  ^  to  a  Roman  bed. 

<<  The  purple  was  the  guerdon  of  her  charms 

"  Thus  sold  for  power ;  and,  reckless  of  my  God,       460 

"  (Unknown,  or  by  no  eye  of  saving  fiedth 

*'  Seen  dimly)  to  the  dreaded  Hun  I  tum'd, 

"  As  to  the  renovating  source  of  life, 

"  Voluptuous  joys,  and  pomp,  and  surquedry, 

"  On  which  my  youth  had  battened.  Other  thoughts  465 

"  Waked  by  thy  kindlier  voice,  have  made  this  heart 

"  Convicted  of  defilement,  and  I  loathe 

"  The  memory  of  that  which  I  have  been, 

<<  Shame  says,  which  I  am  still,  if  guilt 

"  Be  not  absolved  by  sorrow.     Is  it  good,  470 

«  My  father,  to  be  thus  afficted  ?*     «  Aye, 

"  Daughter,  thro'  sorrow  and  affliction  comes 

"  Salvation ;"  answered  the  mild  priest  of  Rome. 

"  But  sorrow  purges  not  the  soul  of  sin 

"  Without  that  saving  grace,  which  is  from  high        475 

"  Through  faith  alone.  Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  those 


*  l^Iacidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  was  married  with  great  pomp  to  Adolphos  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  After  his  murder  at  Barcelona  by  the  brother  of  Sams, 
she  was  given  up  by  his  successor  Wallia  to  the  Roman  general  Con- 
stantius.  Constantius  received  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  and  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne.  Valentinian  the  Tliird 
and  Honoria  were  their  offspring.  Placidia  was  aunt  to  Theodosius  the 
younger  and  Pulcheria,  who  were  the  children  of  her  brother  Arcadius. 
Arcadia  and  Marina,  were  associated  with  their  sister  Pulcheria  in  the 
public  vow  by  which  their  virginity  was  dc<licated  to  God ;  but  the 
chastity  of  Pulcheria,  as  well  as  her  mother  Eudoxia,  lies  under  the 
heaviest  imputations,  nor  did  that  of  Placidia  escape  the  most  dis- 
gusting suspicions. 
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Who  are  convinced  of  guilt !  in  whom  the  pride, 
^  Which  this  frail  world  has  gender'd,  stands  rebuked, 
**  And  lowliness  of  heart  throws  wide  the  door 
*'  Unto  repentance  ;  by  which  holy  aid  480 

'*  Comes  faith  with  healing,  and  calm  peace,  and  joy, 
"  Which  shall  be  there  for  ever."     "  Give  that  faith 
**  Unto  my  yearning  spirit,  good  pontiff !"  cried 
Honoria ;  '*  O  give  that,  from  which  can  flow 
**  Salvation,  peace,  and  joy !     I  have  believed  485 

**  E'en  from  my  cradle  in  that  holy  name, 
^  Which  is  redemption  to  mankind ;  but  peace 
'*  Has  shunn'd  my  ways,  and  joy,  if  mine,  has  been 
^*  Impure  and  transient.     Is  my  faith  not  faith, 
^*  Or  can  the  evil  soil,  on  which  it  falls,  490 

Bear  nothing  good?"    '*  Faith  without  works  is  dead," 
Replied  the  father;  *'  if  it  bring  not  fruit, 
**  Meekness,  obedience,  temperance,  and  love 
**  Rrst  to  our  God,  unbounded,  infinite, 
''  Pure  as  himself;  next  to  our  fellow  men,  495 

'*  Chaste,  temper  d  with  discretion,  it  is  not 
''  A  saving  faith,  but  barren ;  such  belief, 
**  As  demons  yield  to  the  Almighty  power, 
"  Whom  trembling  they  revere ;  and  wo  to  those, 
"  Whoever  shall,  in  after  times  or  now,  500 

''  Teach  man  to  lean  upon  that  reed,  and  trust 
*'  To  such  a  hollow  and  deceptive  hope  !" 
'*  Ah  me  !"  exclaim'd  the  penitent,  and  tears 
Fast  coursed  each  other  down  her  pallid  cheek ; 
Then  &rewell.  hope  !  farewell,  illusions  vcun  !        505 
WTiich,  waked  by  thy  kind  voice,  had  stirr'd  my  soul 
To  apprehension  of  a  happier  state, 
'*  WTiere  that,  which  had  been  in  dishonour  sown, 
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Might  yet  be  sanctified,  and  reap'd  in  joy 
Hereafter.     Frail,  unblest,  sterile  of  good,  510 

My  hours  are  waning  to  their  close.     Stem  Death 
Stands  at  my  couch ;  and  O  how  short  the  space 
To  perfect  that,  for  which  the  longest  life 
'*  Hardly  sufficeth  !"     "  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  child  V* 
Took  up  the  holy  man,  and  therewithal  515 

Raised  his  right  arm  to  heaven.    <<  Be  of  good  cheer, 
*'  And  lift  the  suppliant  hands  to  the  Most  High, 
"  For  Christ  is  all-sufficient !     Unto  God, 
"  Who  is  the  First  and  Last,  a  thousand  years 
''  Are  as  a  day,  and  one  brief  moment  worth  520 

The  longest  life  of  man  ;  a  petty  speck 
Upon  the  roll  of  unrecorded  time 


ct 

*'  To  who  inhabiteth  eternity  ! 

'*  Perdition  yawns  for  the  presumptuous  soul, 


Which,  rioting  in  evil,  shuns  the  heat  525 

And  burthen  of  the  day,  thinking  to  toil 

At  that  late  hour,  in  which  no  man  can  work ; 

But  one  bright  beam  of  light,  vouchsafed  from  high 

Thro'  God's  own  Spirit,  to  that  bruised  heart 

Which  is  athirst  for  righteousness,  can  throw  530 

A  glory  round  the  grave;  and  the  sure  hope, 

That  dawns  in  mercy  on  the  parting  soul. 

Is  even  as  the  guerdon  of  the  just. 

Who  needeth  no  repentance.     O  light  up 

The  mournful  eye,  and  raise  the  voice  with  prayer,  535 

Confiding  in  that  name,  thro'  which  alone 

Access  for  any  unto  bliss  is  given !" 

He  ceased ;  as  when  the  dull  autumnal  haze 

Admits  a  transient  gleam,  ecstatic  joy 

Shone  thro'  her  tears.     "  Be  glory,"  she  exclaim 'd,    540 


(( 

(( 
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"  Meauah  to  thy  name !  be  mine  in  tears, 

"  In  sackcloth,  and  in  ashes,  to  deplore 

"  My  own  unworthinegs ;  and,  if  thro'  Thee 

"  This  mortal  frame  may  from  dishonour  rise 

"  Unto  celestial  blUs,  be  Thine  the  praise !"  5 

She  sud,  and  kneeling  kiss'd  the  holy  rood. 

That  sanctified  her  ceil.     The  man  of  God 

UptKi  her  pious  head  stretch'd  out  his  hands 

Half  tremulous,  and  pour'd  his  bles^ng  forth 

In  gentle  accents,  fraught  with  holy  love,  5i 

That  fell  upon  her  spirit,  like  the  dew 

Of  evening  on  the  parch'd  and  weeping  herb. 

Then  forth  he  went  to  weightier  cares,  prepared 

For  that  high  chaise,  which  with  amazement  strange 

Shall  strike  the  unbeliever,  and  turn  back  5i 

The  scoui^e  of  the  Almighty  wrath  from  Rome. 
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North  of  the  seven-mouth'd  flood,  that  drinks  thy  stream, 

Slow  Mincius,  where  the  foot  that  joumies  on 

At  Acroventus  treads  thy  shallow  wave, 

Were  gathered  to  one  head  the  ruthless  bands 

Which  had  o'erwhelm'd  Ausonia,  and  the  clang  5 

Of  multifarious  arms  and  heathen  war 

Rang  even  to  the  welkin.     There  encamp'd 

Lay  Attila's  great  host,  with  hungry  wish 

Foretasting  Latium's  plunder,  at  his  word 

Prepared  to  o'erpass  Eridanus,  and  smite  10 

Sore  humbled  Rome.     That  memorable  hour 

Was  pregnant  >^dth  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 

From  heaven's  cerulean  cope  God's  angel  look'd 

Upon  the  gathering  of  nations,  leagued 

With  evil  Powers,  that  revell'd  in  the  pride  15 

Of  dangerous  knowledge,  soon  to  reap  dismay. 

He  saw,  where  swarm'd  on  the  crystalline  heights 

Of  Jura,  and  the  Alp's  huge  solitudes, 

All  that  of  spirituous  nature  fell 

With  the  Archfiend,  precipitate  from  high ;  20 

Sylphids,  and  gnomes,  and  shadowy  forms  that  flit 

Across  the  moonlight,  and  the  haughtier  shapes 


Of  evil  angels,  thrones,  dominiona,  powers, 

With  all  the  phantom  tnun  of  viewless  things 

That  do  \m  hateful  bidding.     Now,  elate  35 

With  triumph  of  anticipated  sway, 

Tbej  cluster  on  the  pealcs,  where  human  tread 

Comes  not,  or  voice  of  man.     A  fearful  sound 

Of  exultation  from  the  misty  height 

Bursts,  like  the  thunder  of  the  rifted  ice,  30 

Which  rolls  from  glen  to  glen,  and  echoed  tar 

Strikes  the  aerial  pinnacles.     Nor  sounds 

Alone  of  dreadful  portent,  and  the  voice 

Of  the  destroyer,  cheer'd  the  pagan  host ; 

But  many  a  meteor,  flaming  in  mid  air,  35 

Career'd  above  them ;  with  portentous  light 

A  comet,*  like  that  once  o'er  Salem  seen, 

Up  to  the  pole  from  the  horizon  blazed. 

And  all  the  north,  with  nightly  radiance  lit, 

dow'd  fiery,  as  if  Phlegethon,  let  loose  40 

From  the  abyss,  with  its  sulphureous  surge 

Lasfa'd  heaven,  and  Orcus  were  outpour'd  on  earth. 

The  Bogel  look'd  to  Rome,  and  those  gilt  halls, 

Where  slumber'd  heartless  Valentiiiian,  lord 

Of  Rome's  declining  destinies,  begirt  45 

With  feeble  eunuchs  and  the  timid  pomp 

Of  minions,  in  whose  veins  no  honest  blood 

Throbb'd  for  their  country.     The  luxurious  court 

Batten'd  on  sensuality,  secure 

*  In  Ihe  ■rrond  Tear  of  the  Bmppror  Mnrcian,  when  AIIIIh  invuled 
Ca^  rigv  aiiptam]  io  (be  heateni  frotn  the  Korth,  tli«  iky  tt  evenliig 
laeaaw  Aerj  red  wlUi  mn  latermixture  of  bright  lii[hU,  the  mooD  vu 
■dipiEil,  ud  a  comet  appeared.  Latiard.  Epit.  Hi*t.  OhIt.  Tol.  CV. 
Sai  ItettaM,  &e. 
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Of  that  Almighty  scourge,  which  over  head  50 

Hung  even  then  suspended ;  and  what  arm, 

Save  His  who  gave  it  license  to  destroy, 

Correcting  whom  He  loves,  and  for  wise  ends 

Thinning  His  guilty  flock,  shall  stay  its  force  ! 

Not  Meroveus,  not  Tolosa's  king,  55 

Not  double-tongued  Aetius,  now  shall  turn 

War's  torrent,  or  delay  the  whelming  flood. 

O  for  a  blast,  like  that  which  whilom  scared 

Assyria's  boastful  captain,  from  the  skirts 

Of  shadowy  Carmel  to  his  native  land  !  60 

O  for  the  trumpet,  which  shall  rouse  the  dead. 

To  break  thy  slumbers,  Rome,  and  bid  thee  gird 

The  armour  of  thy  God,  the  breastplate  pure 

Of  righteousness,  and  wield  the  shield  of  faith, 

Wherewith  thou  may'st  repel  the  fiery  darts  65 

Of  thine  invader !  from  thy  famous  walls. 

Which  lorded  o'er  the  earth,  the  warders  now 

Look  northward  blanch'd  with  terror ;  and  the  arm 

Of  fleshly  power,  wherein  thou  didst  excel, 

Fails  thee  at  need.     No  host  in  iron  clad,  70 

No  hearts  like  those,  which  for  thine  altars  bled 

At  Cannae  or  red  Thrasymene,  now  stand 

Before  thy  ramparts.     Thou  must  sue  to  him, 

Whose  barbarous  battle  is  about  thee,  sprung 

From  bleak  Imaus,  thy  predestined  scourge.  75 

The  Angel  gazed  with  ruth,  and  from  on  high 

Pour'd  radiance,  such  as  falls  at  dewy  eve 

From  the  departing  day,  into  the  breast 

Of  Leo,  shepherd  of  the  trembling  flock. 

Confirming  his  calm  heart  with  trust  in  Grod,  80 

And  faith  that  can  move  mountains.     With  slow  pace 
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Descending  from  the  *  Vatican,  first  paid 

Hmnksgiving  due  and  pnuse  to  the  Most  High, 

Upon  the  gilded  car  Rome's  legates  go 

With  other  mien,  than  on  triumphal  wheels  85 

Who  clombe  while-ere  the  hill  Capitoline, 

Dragging  the  pomp  of  chained  kings,  and  spoils 

From  far  Aurora  or  the  burning  South 

Tom  by  unconquer'd  arms.     The  sumptuous  train 

That  follow,  bring  barbaric  silks  and  gold,  90 

The  meed  of  conquest  once,  but  now  the  price 

To  win  precarious  respite,  and  appease 

An  unresisted  foe.     The  branch  of  peace 

Precedes  them,  and  the  voice  of  holy  song. 

Strong,  beside  frighted  Mincius,  in  his  camp  95 

Sat  Attila  enthroned.     Around  him  stood 
A  hundred  kings.     Their  hands  were  on  the  hilt. 
Their  spirit  blythe  with  expectation.     He, 
Wisely  forecasting,  unto  each  address'd 
His  several  mandates,  and  at  dawning  bade  100 

The  universal  host  in  proud  array 
Muster  its  battle.     Haughty  was  their  vaunt 
To  overthrow  the  seven-throned  queen ;  affiance  firm 
In  their  terrific  lord  assured  each  heart ; 
For  who  hath  stood  before  him,  of  the  kings  105 

Between  Jaxartes  and  Germanic  Rhine  ? 
Not  Hermanric,  whose  Gothic  empire  stretch'd 
From  Pontus  to  the  Baltic ;  not  the  khan 
Of  Avars,  or  those  pastoral  tribes  that  dwelt 


•  Th«  tint  church  on  the  Vatican  was  built  and  dedicated  tt>  St. 
PHrr  by  Constantine,  and  said  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  St. 
Pelrr.  buried  there  by  St.  Aiiacletus.  Constautiue  also  built  i\m  busi- 
litQo     See  Bonauni  Numisin.  tempi.  Vat.  1716.  p.  9. 
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By  Volga  and  the  banks  which  Tanais  laves,  110 

In  snowy  tents  around  their  Alan  king, 

Gelon  or  painted  Agathyrsian  chiefs; 

Not  Waldemar  the  Russ,  whose  confines  reach'd 

The  Hyperboreans  and  bleak  realms  of  frost; 

Not  Gundioc,  lord  of  Nibelungian  gold;  115 

Not  proud  Osantrix,  with  his  vassal  kings, 

Danish  Aspilian,  and  who  else,  of  mould 

Gigantic,  at  his  summons  march'd  to  death, 

Smit  by  the  mighty  Hun.     They  *  have  each  bow'd 

Unto  his  bidding,  and  the  iron  sword  120 

Of  Scythia  has  cast  down  their  hearths  and  Gods 

Imbecile  for  salvation ;  but  Thine  arm, 

Jehovah  !  the  blasphemer's  empty  boast 

Shall  bring  to  nought,  and  with  resistless  power 

Turn  back  the  foaming  bridles  of  the  Hun,  125 

The  way  whereby  he  came ;  that  all  may  know 

Thee  for  their  God,  and  Thy  faith  stand  secure. 

The  rock  of  ages,  on  which  beat  in  vain 

Man's  malice,  or  the  fiercer  hate  of  fiends. 

A  sound  of  solemn  notes  far  floating  came  130 

On  that  unhallow'd  council,  as  it  stood 
Debating  war ;  and  mild  the  south-wind  brought 
The  melody  sublime  of  holy  song, 
Symphonious  voices,  and  pacific  praise. 
Then  wound  in  view  the  many-colour  d  pomp  135 

Of  Rome's  legation,  by  the  limpid  stream 
Of  Mincius,  glittering  to  the  noonday  sun 
With  scarlet  and  with  gold.     Bright  tissues,  wrought 
With  precious  skill,  ebon,  and  ivory, 


•  Set'  the  ScuiHiiiiaviHii  Su^ruh. 
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And  moulded  shapes  of  massive  gold,  displayed  140 

An  abject  empire's  tribute,  with  full  chests 

Of  moneyed  ore,  stamp'd  with  the  laurel'd  brow 

Of  Rome's  degenerate  emperors.     Arrived, 

Denial  harsh  and  stem  rejection  waits 

Her  embassy.     Hard  task,  and  long,  to  win  145 

Admission  to  the  wilful  monarch's  court, 

And  license  e'en  to  sue.     With  haughty  eye 

He  scann'd  the  tribute,  and  a  milder  gleam 

Pu8*d  o'er  his  rugged  brow.     With  alter'd  mien 

He  sign'd  Orestes,  ever  on  his  beck  150 

Watchful  attendant,  and  with  voice  abrupt 

Bade  the  scom'd  Romans  enter.     Foremost  came 

Sage  Avienus,  whose  red  trabea  told 

Of  honours  consular,  in  time  foregone 

Worn  nobly,  and  whose  head  was  blanch'd  by  age.     155 

Next  brave  Trigetius  with  unyielding  brow, 

Pretorian  prefect ;  and,  in  order  last, 

Not  least  in  worth  and  honour,  Leo  stept 

With  mournful  aspect,  but  serene,  and  firm, 

Strong  in  the  hope  that  fails  not.     Them  the  king     160 

Imperious  thus  bespoke.     ^*  Romans,  ye  bring 

**  Vain  tribute,  rendering  to  me  mine  own; 

^  A  niggard  portion  to  whom  all  belongs, 

^  All  that  Italia,  from  the  sunny  point 

"  Of  Sirmio  to  far  Tarentum,  all  165 

^  That  Rome  holds  now,  or  held  in  pride  of  sway 

^  When  she  was  first  amongst  the  nations.     Yet 

**  A  few  short  days,  and  on  her  hills  this  sword 

''  Shall  stand  erect  and  bare.     Our  solemn  rites 

**  There  shall  we  do,  and  the  dread  cauldron's  brim  1 70 

•'  Shall  froth  mth  Christian  blood,  an  eucharist 
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■'  To  the  Terrific."     Stern  he  8[)oke ;  to  him 

Bland  Avioims  meekly  niatle  reply  : 

"  Gr«at  son  of  Miindiuc,  thy  renown  is  spread 

"   From  rosy-curtaia'd  Orient,  to  the  waves  175 

"  Where  Hesperus  on  dewy  couch  reKcives 

'■'  'lite  sun's  last  radiance,     'lliou  hast  made  the  arma 

"  or  these,  thy  warlike  countrymen,'  a  dread 

"  To  nations,  and  bright  victory,  where'er 

"  Thou  turn 'st,  precedes  thee.  If  the  cherish'dnamu  180 

"  Of  fatherland  is  sweeter  to  thine  ears, 

"  "ITian  music,  or  the  fall  of  waters  heard 

"  In  the  calm  hour  of  moonlight ;  if  the  voice, 

"  Which  glory  speaks  unto  thine  inmost  thoughts, 

"  Be  like  a  deathless  aspiration,  sent  185 

"   From  other  spheres,  O  king,  revere  the  prayers 

*'  Breathed  for  our  native  laiid,  the  thoughts  that  burn 

"  Within  a  Roman's  bosom  !     Rome  hath  ^tooil, 

"  The  mighty,  and  the  fortunate,  long  years 

■'  Triumphal;  and  the  day  luut  been,  when  none        lUK 

"  Dared  stand  against  her,  of  tlie  brave,  whom  Mars 

'•  Sent  forth  to  war.     There  are  undaunted  powers 

"  Around  her  stiil,  and  o'er  her  giant  walls 

"  The  immortal  Genius  spreads  his  guardian  wtngs. 

"  Say,  thou  succeedest,  and  thine  iron  force  IDo 

'•   Throw  down  her  fanes,  and  o'er  her  glories  Hing 

"  The  bleeding  shame  of  conquest !  what  renown, 

'•   What  profit  to  have  made  the  fairest  realm, 

"  'Ihat  ever  on  this  goodly  earth  held  sway, 

"  A  desolation  and  a  name  gone  by?  'iUO 

■ '   Far  other  be  thy  boast,  great  king  of  men, 

"  To  found,  as  thou  hast  done,  an  empire  stretch 'd 

"   From  Sericaua  unto  Gaul  along 
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'  Majestic  Danau,  to  bestride  the  north 

'  With  uarefflBted  anna,  revered  as  God,  205 

'  ^Tiere'er  the  song  of  Druid  or  of  Scald 

'  Amid  gigantic  stones  and  darksome  groves 

*  Pours  forth  mysterious  praise.     Bring  hardy  tribes 

'  Beneath  thy  banner,  men  inured  to  toil, 

'  Who  have  no  page  of  story,  but  shall  hail  210 

'  Tlieir  bondage,  and  from  thy  dominion  date 

'  The  dawn  of  fame.     Be  distant  Tbule  thine, 

'  Codaoian  shores,  and  that  Hesperian  isle 

'  leme,  greener  than  the  western  wave, 

'  And  Britun,  stretching  far  her  sea-beat  clifis        215 

'  Secluded  from  the  world.     Untrodden  fields 

■*  Of  glorj-  call  thee,  where  rich  Acheron  rolls 

'  A  golden  floci,  and  Arimaspus  trains 

"  His  one-eyed  host  to  Hyperborean  war. 

"  Greece  and  Italia  seek  thy  friendship,  not  2*20 

"  Corrivals,  but  in  firm  alliance  knit 

"  With  thee,  une<}uall'd  monarch  of  the  north, 

"  Giving  and  taking  aid ;  if  aid  to  those 

"  Be  needful,  who  with  triple  strength  array 'd 

"  From  all  invasion  are  secure  and  free,  225 

"  Thus  leagued  in  peace.     But  fickle  is  the  wheel, 

"  On  which  imperial  Fortune  wins  her  way ; 

"  And,  great  howe'er  thy  might,  reverses  strange 

"  Are  oft  the  portion  of  mortality. 

"  Say,  thou  succeedest,  from  Home's  a^hes  still         230 

"  May  an  avenger  spring,  an  arm  like  that 

"  Which  slew  immortal  Caesar;  but,  unharra'd 

"  If  ^e  resist  thy  blows,  the  one  prize  miss'd, 

"  .Mure  shall  obscure  thy  fame,  than  thousand  thrones 

"  Of  captive  kings  have  brighten'd  it.     Tread  not    205 
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''  Beneath  the  brazen-footed  might  of  war 

**  The  extended  olive,  nor,  victorious  chief, 

**  Reject  thy  suppliants  !     So  may  fortune  still 

*'  Smile  on  thee,  and  thy  bow  •  abide  in  strength." 

The  Roman  paused ;  for  the  irascent  Hun  240 

Knit  his  fierce  brows,  and  o'er  his  visage  came 

The  dog-like  sneer,  which  furrow'd  it,  whene'er 

Mercy  forsook  his  breast     "  Cease,  babbler,  cease  !** 

He  cried,  and  rising  with  his  iron  heel 

He  smote  the  ground.  ^^  Fly  with  wing'd  speed  to  Rome, 

^'  Lest  haply  I  outstrip  thy  laggard  march, 

^^  And  thou,  first  offering,  bedew  the  sword 

"  With  thy  life's  blood.     Bid  the  vain  Cssar  joy 

^^  Three  nights  of  ease,  three  days  of  feasting,  ere 

^'  His  gore  asperse  the  pyre,  and  hb  lopt  arm  250 

^'  Be  cast  unto  the  winds."     To  him  unscared 

Trigetius  made  reply.     "  We  standi  great  king, 

"  Before  thy  presence  with  the  badge  of  peace, 

"  Hallow'd  by  use  of  unremember'd  years 

"  Among  the  sons  of  war,  and  all  thy  threats  255 

"  Go  by  innocuous.     If  Heaven  wills  our  fall, 

"  It  were  not  for  the  fame  of  Rome,  to  shun 

"  The  appointed  issue.     She  has  hearts,  that  pant 

"  To  perish  for  her  weal ;  hands  resolute, 

"  As  his  that  whilom,  in  the  sacred  flame  260 

"  Extended,  shew'd  how  Romans  can  endure ; 

"  Youth  has  she,  ardent  as  young  Scipio's ;  age. 

As  prompt  to  meet  its  doom,  as  they  who  sat 

With  hoary  locks  and  senatorial  robe 

Awaiting  death  in  silence,  when  the  Gaul  265 
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**  Brief  glory  gain'd,  which  soon  he  rued  in  blood ; 

**  And  she  has  altars,  dearer  than  the  shrines 

**  For  which  our  fathers  bled,  a  mightier  name 

^  Than  that  which  clothed  in  sacrificial  pomp 

^  Her  pontifi  dared  not  whisper,  even  thy  name,      270 

^  Messiah !  for  whose  faith  they  blessed  are 

**  That,  dying,  gain  a  crown  which  evermore 

^  Shall  shine  upon  their  foreheads.     Nothing  loth 

•*  We  to  our  hearths  return,  and  whet  the  sword 

^  For  the  arbitrement  of  life  or  death ;  275 

^  And,  if  Jehovah  wills,  that  glorious  Rome 

^  Be  mingled  with  the  dust,  and  his  own  house 

^  Become  abominable,  we  shall  fall, 

**  As  He  ordains,  rejoicing ;  and  our  blood, 

^  Sold  to  the  pagan  at  no  humble  cost,  280 

"  Shall  sanctify  her  ruin  !''     At  those  high  words 

Flush'd  with  indignant  heat,  the  vengeful  king 

Strode  forwards,  and  e  en  then  unbridled  rage 

Had  cut  all  parley  short,  and  bade  the  trump 

Out-breathe  defiance,  never  blown  in  vfdn,  285 

The  warning  sure  of  blood ;  but  stately  stept 

Before  him  Leo ;  his  resplendent  brow 

Beam'd  with  no  earthly  majesty,  as,  clad 

In  his  pontifical  robe,  with  palm  out-spread, 

He  stood  opposed  to  the  destroyer's  wrath ;  290 

And  thus,  "  Stay,  impious  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  blood 

**  Spilt  by  thy  fury  reeks  e*en  now  to  heaven, 

"  And  judgment  is  upon  thee.     Against  whom 

"  Hast  thou  thyself  exalted  ?  whom  reproach'd, 

*♦  Blaspheming  the  Most  High.  Therefore  His  arm  295 

**  Who  smote  with  loathsome  death  the  impious  king* 


Antiochui*  Epiphuiies. 


"  III  vmn  self-magiiified;  His  arm  who  sent 

"  Upon  Semiacherib  *  the  fatal  curse 

"  Angelic,  pour'd  at  midnight  on  his  host, 

"  And  scared  him  from  his  lofty  vaunt,  to  fall  :30(l 

"  By  [larricidal  treason  in  the  houee 

"  Of  his  fold  God :    His  arm  who  to  the  dust 

"  Bow'd  the  triumphant  Goth,t  and  in  few  months 

"  Wiped  out  the  boast  of  nctory,  and  laid 

*'  Him  in  that  lowly  house,  where  great  and  small     305 

"  Lie  mingled;  thee  to  thine  opprobrious  home 

"  Shall  turn  from  hence  confounded,  and  bring  low 

"  The  throne,  wliich  thou  hast  atablished  by  sin." 

The  pontiff  ceased ;  awe-stnick  the  monarch  paused, 


And  held  his  speech ;  for  round  the  man  of  God, 
Who  spoke,  unconscious  of  the  majesty 
Wherewith  heaven  clothed  his  brow,  celestial  light 
Streara'd  downward,  and  uiwii  his  right  and  left 
Two  forms,  to  Attila  alone  reveai'd, 
With  venerable  port  and  hoary  brows. 
Larger  than  living,  and  more  glorious,  stood. 
There  was  no  voice,  but  close  before  the  king 
Martyr'd  ^  Baijona  seera'd  with  splendour  robed. 
And  he 5  of  larsus,  his  vindictive  arm 
Extending ;  as  when  whilom  he  rebuked 
The  sorcerer  in  Paphoa,  and  dried  up 
His  fount  of  light,  he  turn'd  his  stem  aspect 
To  tliat  unhallow'd  army,  which  stood  nigh 
Confiding,  and  with  proud  impatience  chafed. 
Tlie  king  shrank  back  appall'd.     A  sound  ensued 
As  of  an  earthquake,  when  the  mutinous  winds, 


310 
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Imprisoned  under-ground,  thro'  some  vast  rent 

Strive  viewless,  shaking  its  distempered  frame ; 

The  sullen  murmur  of  ten  thousand  fiends 

Roused  from  their  lair.     As  on  Sarmatia's  plain,       330 

Or  where  Viadrus  thro'  the  level  glebe 

Rolls  fhiitfiilness,  if  some  belated  swain 

At  dead  of  night  invades  the  winged  herd 

Of  Hyperborean  fowls,*  that  crop  unseen 

The  verdant  blade,  upon  his  startled  ear  335 

Slapeodous  rises  the  eonfusive  rush 

Of  thousand  mingling  pinions,  which  at  once. 

As  gendered  from  the  womb  of  darkness,  smite 

The  pathless  ways  of  air ;  so  rose  the  sound 

Of  countless  fiends  departing,  that  aloof  340 

FoUow'd  the  Archfiend,  as  some  nocturnal  haze 

Drawn  hill-waixl  by  the  Sun ;  the  rustling  flight 

Of  Powers  and  dark  Dominions,  that  forsook 

Him  smitten  in  his  pride  by  holy  fear, 

And  Cedlen ;  for  his  hour  of  short-lived  might  345 

Was  past  e*en  then,  and  the  Lord's  right-hand  bared 

O'er  the  condemned.     Tlie  fiery-footed  plague 

From  His  consuming  angel  had  gone  forth. 

And  the  Huns  fell  by  thousands.     Languid  droops 

The  arm  of  vigour ;  the  scorch'd  brows  are  tense       350 

With  fever,  and  the  eyes  start,  red  like  coals 

Of  glowing  fire.     Fierce  thirst  assails  the  frame, 

Delirious  fears,  and  vague  solicitude ; 

And  the  ears  ring,  and  nostrils  spout  with  blood. 

While  ulcers  creep  o'er  the  discolour'd  flesh,  355 

*  A  penon  who  has  never  disturbed  a  large  flock  of  wild  gecsc  in  the 
dark,  cmn  searccly  conceive  the  sound  of  their  rising  suddenly  clo«o  to 


And,  sent  frotn  heaven,  conuption  goes  before 
The  work  of  death.     Or  by  lienncus  clear. 
Or  by  the  limpid  wave  of  Miiicius,  stretch 'd. 
They  lie,  commingled  on  the  flowery  turf, 
Now  stain'd  and  foul,  whence  fresh  yestrene  the  air 
Balsamic  sweetness  brought.     The  trumpet's  bray. 
The  clarion,  the  deep  cymbal's  stirring  clatig. 
Shall  sound  in  vain  for  them.     Ne'er  shall  they  quai 
The  Latian  vintage,  nor  with  gleamy  arms 
Assail  the  Roman  battlements,  nor  chase 
Nigh  Tiber's  yellow  sands  the  flying  nymphs, 
War's  beauteous  prize,     in  lingering  pangs  they  lie 
Smit  by  the  /Umighty.     No  bold  minister, 
Like  Phinebas,  by  zeal  '  arrests  the  plague ; 
No  saint  with  odoriferous  censer  stands 
Between  the  dead  and  dying,f  to  the  Lord 
Making  atonement.     Their  stem  monarch  views 
The  loathsome  desolation  thin  his  host. 
As  crackling  flames  by  arid  Eunis  fann'd 
Thro'  the  parch'd  forest  run,  involving  wide 
The  shadowy  haunts  of  Faun,  and  pastures  sere. 
Till  the  scared  peasant  mourns  his  golden  crop 
Wrapt  in  devouring  fire.     With  bitter  taunt 
He  bids  Rome's  embassy  depart  unscatlied, 
Conceding  peace ;  and,  fain  to  turn  his  march 
Once  more  unto  I'aimonia,  redemands 
Honoria's  person,  haughtily  withheld, 
And  her  rich  share  of  empire.    Else,  he  swore. 
By  the  twin  steeds  of  homicidal  Mars. 
At  spring's  first  call  to  wreak  on  helpless  Rome 
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Vengeance  dela/d,  and  from  her  ashes  tear 

His  bride  denied  in  vain.     So  ran  his  vaunt, 

Lip-valorous,  and  empty  breath  of  air ; 

But  deep  into  his  bosom  sunk  the  curse 

Of  the  old  man  apostolic ;  he  recalPd  390 

To  his  aboding  thoughts  fall'n  Radagais, 

And  greater  him,  who  poured  his  Getic  foice 

On  trampled  Rome,  but,  ere  a  few  short  moons. 

Shorn  of  his  honours  lay  beneath  the  bed 

Of  Bosentinus,  with  funereal  pomp  395 

Placed  in  the  narrow  tenement  of  death. 

Nor  came  not  o'er  his  mind  presages  dark 

Touching  his  compact,  and  the  menaced  hate 

Of  Him  terrific,  in  whose  glory  clothed 

He  had  defied  the  Holiest,  and  now  400 

Naked  must  stand  before  Jehovah's  wrath, 

Abandoned  by  the  Powers,  which  ever  fail 

Deluded  man,  and  revel  in  his  loss. 

With  different  mien,  and  voice  of  grateful  praise, 
Assembled  crowds  on  the  Quirinal  saw  405 

Leo  returning.     Swifter  than  his  course. 
Fame  many-tongued  had  travell'd ;  the  glad  throng 
Bestrew  his  way  with  flowers ;  mid  pious  song 
And  hallelujahs  to  the  house  of  God 
They  lead  him,  while  the  city  rings  with  joy.  410 

Due  prayer  and  formal  thanksgiving  first  paid. 
His  heart's  abundance  thus  to  the  Most  High 
Good  Leo  pour'd.     "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord, 
"  Not  unto  us,  but  to  Thine  arm  alone, 
**  Ascribe  we  might  and  power.  Except  Thou  keep'st  4 1 5 
**  The  city,  shadow'd  by  Thy  glorious  wing, 
**  The  watcher  wakes  in  vain.     From  Thee  alone 
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"  Proceeds  deliverance ;  Thou  hast  tum'd  aside 
"  The  blood-red  Mars  of  Scythia !     All  his  threats 
^^  To  lash  the  faithful,  and  to  desecrate  420 

"  Thy  shrine  with  guiltless  blood,  are  like  the  dust 
"  Scatter  d  before  the  whirlwind.     Thou  didst  look 
"  In  glory  from  the  windows  of  thy  wrath, 
"  And  he  was  dumb.     Thy  plague,  a  fiery  scourge, 
"  Is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  sent  forth  by  Thee       425 
"  On  the  destroyer,  in  his  ruthless  pride, 
^^  Like  flax,  it  hath  consumed  him,  and  like  straw 
"  Before  the  flames.     But  Thou  art  still  unchanged 
"  For  ever  and  unchangeable,  the  Lord 
"  Who  from  the  empyreal  chambers  of  the  heaven    400 
"  Rain'd  flaming  brimstone  on  Gomorrah ;  who 
*'  With  the  loud  trumpet's  blast  and  sounding  horn 
"  Overthrew  the  towers  of  Jericho;  who  wrote 
The  blazing  legend  of  her  fate,  denounced 
That  night  on  Babylon,  and  gave  away  435 

"  Her  kingdom  ere  the  day-break ;  but  Thine  arm 
"  Is  strong  to  save,  as  mighty  to  destroy. 
"  Thy  faithfulness  a  sword  and  buckler  is 
"  To  those  who  fear  thy  word ;  and  Thou  shalt  guard 
"  This  city,  to  save  it ;  for  he  shall  not  cast  440 

**  A  bank  *  against  it,  nor  an  arrow  shoot, 
"  Nor  come  before  it  with  the  shield  and  spear, 
"  For  Thou  art  our  defence ;  and,  as  Thy  wrath 
"  On  evil  f  Arius,  who  Thine  erring  flock 
"  Led  devious,  sent  the  first  betrayer's  fate,  445 

''  So,  Lord,  upon  the  man  of  Sin,  who  rears 


*  Isaiah  xxxvii.  33. 
t  The  Catholics  asserted  that  Ariun  died   by  the  giisliiiii;  OTit  of  hi' 
entrails  in  consequence  of  a  fall. 
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"  The  thing  accurst,  and  names  himself  Thy  scourge 
**  Blaspheming,  be  Thine  indignation  pour'd  ! 
**  O  let  him  fall  unhonour'd  I     Be  there  none 
«*  To  say,  *  Ah  ♦  Lord !  or.  Ah  his  glory  ?     None,   450 
**  Of  all  his  power  hath  rear'd,  or  guilty  love 
**  Embraced  with  arms  incestuous,  to  assuage 
^  By  piteous  tears  the  hour  of  his  dismay ! 
**  And  pass  his  throne  I  like  the  unwholesome  mist 
^  Dispeird  by  morning's  ray ;  no  son  of  his  455 

**  Inheriting,  what  prowess  misapplied, 
^  And  wisdom,  judged  in  its  offensive  fruits, 
"  Have  girded  on  his  brow  ;  a  baneful  crown 
^  Which  shall  consume  the  forehead  it  adorns." 
Not  without  God  so  sang  the  holy  man.  460 

*  Jeremiah  xxii.  18. 


U 
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Unsated  from  the  vales,  where  half  his  host 

Lay  struck  by  the  Destroyer,  to  his  home 

Tum'd  the  fierce  Hun.     In  glorious  pomp  (Usplay'd 

Before  him  plunder,  heap'd  on  plunder,  goes ; 

The  gifts  of  humbled  CsDsar,  and  the  spoils  5 

Tom  from  a  hundred  towns ;  some  from  thy  domes 

Beside  the  azure  Hadriatic  wave, 

Royal  Ravenna ;  some  from  Bri^an  fanes. 

Or  Mediolanum's  palaces  and  *  mint 

That  rivaird  Rome  ;  some  from  Concordia's  wreck,     10 

Ateste,  or  Verona,f  which  had  seen 

Strange  gladiators,  and  no  mimic  war 

On  their  blood-gorged  arena,  to  the  clang 

Of  pagan  triumph  and  discordant  shouts, 

Glittering  with  hostile  arms;  from  all  the  plain  15 

Unto  Cremona,  and  the  marsh-bound  walls 

•   Palatince  arccs  opulensque  inoncta. — Au^onitis, 
t  See  the  engraving  of  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  Verona  in 
Onufrius  Panvinius  Antiq.  Veron.     It  was  built  by  tlie  orders  of  Aug. 
Ctesar  without  the  town,  and  overthrown  by  earthquakes  in  1117  and 
1183. 
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Which  winding  Mincius  laves.     Receding  slow 

The  reavers  of  Ausonia  win  their  wav. 

The  Rhfletian  Alps  are  climb'd;  with  proud  survey 

The  Hun  looks  Northward,  where  before  him  lies        20 

Clear  Licus,  watering  with  his  hill-bom  flood 

Wild  Vindelicia.     Hot,  impetuous, 

Pkle  Grana  moved  beneath  his  stately  freight. 

As  if  he  touch'd  not  earth.     The  rugged  rocks 

Beetling  around,  and  many  a  time-scathed  pine  25 

Frown*d  o'er  the  mountain  pass.     Sudden  he  stopp'd 

Awe-«imtten  and  aghast,  like  that  feoned  horse 

Arion,*  by  the  Goddess  fury-form 'd 

To  Neptune  borne,  and  stall'd  by  f  Nereids, 

When  full  before  him,  on  the  listed  course,  30 

Radiant  %  Apollo  held  the  Gorgon  head 

Upraised  from  Erebus.     Erect  he  rear  d, 

And  from  his  flowing  mane  threw  flakes  of  fire, 

As  terror  lit  his  eyes ;  for  in  his  path 

A  woman  §  of  terrific  stature,  arm*d  35 

At  every  point,  bestrode  a  coal-black  steed, 

And  high  above  her  head  a  glittering  lance 

Held  transverse ;  like  those  bright  unearthly  forms. 

Which,  seen  by  Arctic  warriors  at  their  close 

Of  life  and  glory,  from  the  bloody  field  40 

Select  the  doom'd.     A  look  of  sad  presage 


*  See  Paunanias  and  Hesychius.  Ceres,  disguised  as  a  fury,  con- 
cehcd  the  horse  Arion  to  Neptune. — Pausanioi. 

t  Nereklain  stabulis  outritus  Arion. — Claud,  Cans.  4.  Honor,  v.  550. 

t  See  Statins  Theb.  lib.  6.  Apollo  held  the  Qorgon  head  before 
Arion,  to  enable  Cycnus  to  win  the  race.  Arion  threw  fire  from  his 
■tae.    Rotils  manifestos  Anon  Igne  jubee. 

^  See  Callimachus  Exporicus,  Hist.  Attil. 

q2 


She  bent  upon  the  king,  and  waved  her  hand 

All  gauntleted  with  steel,  and,  pointing  South, 

"  Back,  Attila !"  she  cried,  "  back  !  back  I"  but  he 

Imperious  frown 'd,  and  with  his  iron  heel  ^ 

Urged  onwards  that  indomitable  steed 

Constrain'd  unto  his  will.     Wildly  the  horse 

Sprang  forwards,  and  beside  the  spectre  fell 

Stretch'd  on  his  mighty  flank,  as  if  at  once 

Struck  by  death's  angeL     From  his  seat  the  Hun        i 

Vaulted  unharm'd.     With  sorrow  he  survey'd 

The  comrade  of  his  glorious  perils,  thus 

Foredone  amid  his  toils;  then  tum'd  his  brow 

Lowering  and  stem  to  that  portentous  shape. 

"  Herald  of  evil,  I  await  my  time,"  £ 

He  said  ;  but,  as  he  spoke,  upon  his  ear 

Sounds  came  from  far  of  fleeter  hoofs,  than  e'er 

To  pant  •  Zephyrus  Harpuia  bore, 


Uolntted,  riderless,  leea  dimly  oft 

By  some  afirighted  hind,  with  headlong  course 

Speeding  o'er  all  obstruction,  while  resounds 

The  nightly  horn,  with  voices,  not  of  men, 

Borne  faintly  on  the  breeze,  and  o'er  the  waste  75 

Pale  flickering  lights  are  seen,  and  evil  fires. 

Gloomy  and  mute  the  king  of  nations  saw 

His  courser  fade  in  distance;  but  not  less 

He  jouroey'd  home,  nor  tum'd  aside,  nor  stfud 

His  march  o'er  hill  and  plain,  until  he  reacb'd  60 

The  circling  belts  stupendous,  that  enclosed 

1}^  mighty  space  behind  Sicambria's  strength 

E'en  to  the  skirts  of  Krapac.     There  long  time 

Within  the  inmost  ring,  Avar  and  Hun 

Stored  booty,  rarish'd  from  a  thousand  realms,  83 

Against  intrusion  safe:  till  he,*  who  smote 

The  Saxon  and  the  Lombard,  round  his  brow 

Girding  the  iron  diadem,  o'erthrew 

Their  old  defences,  and  with  lavish  hand 

Uspersed  amid  his  peers  the  hoarded  spoil  90 

Of  half  a  world.     Champ(Ugn,f  and  wood,  and  hill, 

Vere  circumvallated  by  massive  walls 

Of  marvellous  contexture,  with  strong  trunks 

bfii'd  in  double  row,  and  all  within 

The  space  was  fill'd  with  ponderous  stones  and  chalk,  95 

Seven  paces  wide,  seven  high.     Close  brazen  doors 

Forbad  ingression,  and  with  careful  gaze 

There  watch  and  ward  look'd  ever  night  and  day 

To  the  four  winds.     "Vbe  vast  circumference  stretch'd 

*  Cbarleiiiaia. 
•  Sm  tbe  arccHiat  oT  Xutgcriu.  the  munk  of  St.  Gall,  written  in  tL« 
liMt  at  Charlnaaiu.    !»««  llitt.  tn-M.  ^  33. 


Thrice  fifty  leHgues,  embracing  all  liiat  lies 

Twixt  Mora  and  Tibiacus,  glens  obscure, 

Or  fuiTow'd  glebe,  hamlets,  and  pastures  green, 

From  stately  Danau  to  the  arduous  steeps 

Where  Krapac  frowns.     Nin«  walls  the  inner  sjmce 

Concentric  shielded,  and,  with  equal  front 

At  various  distances  enclosing  each 

Contracted  bounds,  presented  to  the  foe 

Like  obstacle.     Within,  ways  intricate 

Extended  labyrinthine,  to  misguide 

The  invader,  and  the  entering  in,  when  made,  1 

Was  perilous,  as  hard  to  make.     Between, 

Hamlets  at  equal  intervals  arose, 

From  whence  the  voice,  across  the  wide  expanse 

lle|>eated  often  by  the  brazen  trump, 

From  warder  pass'd  to  warder,  and  was  sent  I 

From  wall  to  wall ;  outstripping  mortal  speed 

The  rumour  joumey'd  from  the  far  cunOnes 

Unto  the  centre;  where,  like  that  huge  pile 

IWsed  in  Sennaar,  and  seven  times  girt  with  walls 

Cyclopean,  seat  of  Enyalius  old,  I 

The  throne,  the  altar,  and  mysterious  grove 

Appear,  and  midmost  stands  ihe  Armipotent. 

The  king  of  nations,  in  his  fenced  house 

Duilt  with  gigantic  trunks  of  gnarled  oak 

In  sylvan  architecture  framed,  with  frieze,  1 

And  pointxKl  arch  adom'd,  and  clustering  shafts, 

Abode  hard  by;  like  the  biformed  son 

Of  that  Minoian*  matron,  once  in  Crete 

Too  famous,  and  condemu'd  to  live  in  song; 


'   Piui]ilu)c,  molhcr  at  tlir  HitiuUitir. 
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Or  old  DeTocesy*  who  unapproach'd  130 

Reign'd  in  Elcbatana,  where  sevenfold  walls 

Secluded  him,  with  various  hues  distinct, 

A  mighty  girdle  of  successive  strength 

Loftier  within.     The  king  of  men  retired 

In  that  strong  hold,  enormous  Hunniwar,  135 

Held  festive  merriment.     His  avid  gaze 

Had  cast  erewhile  upon  Mycoltha's  form 

Evil  desires,  from  which  the  virgin  eye 

Sirank  bashfully,  and  dark  aboding  dread 

Of  his  imperious  love,  more  feared  than  hate,  140 

Alarm'd  her ;  for  her  secret  vows  were  all 

To  bright  Andages  given,  endeared  in  vain 

By  chaste  communion  of  thoughts  interchanged 

In  close  accordance.     The  terrific  mien 

Of  the  great  king,  nor  less  his  bloody  creed  145 

Appall'd  her  heart,  which  inwardly  was  tum'd 

Unto  Jehovah.     With  persuasion  bland 

Long  to  Andages  had  her  gentle  speech 

Unfolded  truth,  by  her  initiate  mind 

Seen  dimly,  and  that  gracious  spell  had  won  150 

Barbarian  valour  to  the  righteous  faith 

Stored  in  her  breast.     They  in  some  green  recess 

Amid  sequestered  wilds,  oft  held  discourse 

Of  the  heart's  wishes,  the  vague  hopes  and  fears 

Which  make  the  course  of  love  run  never  smooth;     155 

Or  with  imperfect  knowledge  raised  their  thoughts 

*  Herodotot  ttate*  that  Ecbatana  was  a  conical  town,  built  with  seven 
eoQcentric  walls,  of  seven  distinct  colours,  each  inner  wall  being  more 
elevated  than  the  one  immediately  without.  In  the  highest  and  inmost 
hoK  resided  Deioces  king  of  the  Medes,  secluding  himself  from  the  eyes 
bf  bb  •ubjt'ctiu 
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To  mild  Lucilia's  *  God,  and  that  sure  hetp 
Wherein  she  trusted,  able  to  exalt 
In  death  the  mourner  to  undying  joy. 
But  brief  their  dream  of  happiness,  cut  short 
By  Attila's  fierce  wooing.     Hia  desires 
Blazed  forth  impetuous  and  unstaid ;  the  day, 
Misnamed  of  bridal  rites,  which  should  consign 
To  his  libidinous  couch  that  loveliest  flower 
Pluck'd  by  tyrannic  force,  as  soon  as  will'd 
With  joyous  proclamation  to  the  host 
Was  bruited  ioud ;  nor  Bactria's  king  denied 
Paternal  acquiescence.     The  acclaim, 
Blithesome  and  loud,  o'er  young  Mycoltha's  ear 
Came  frightful ;  like  the  warning  voice  of  death, 
To  her  it  heralded  despair ;  to  him 
Vain  hopes,  by  short  enjojTuent  to  requite 
Pride  sorely  foil'd.     As  who  upon  the  wave 
Sail'd  with  delight,  while  soft  and  balmy  airs 
LuH'd  the  tumultuous  waters,  and  anon 
At  midnight  startled  from  unheeding  rest 
Sec  the  hull  glow  red  hot,  and  crackling  flames 
With  wreathed  volume  climb  the  sheeted  mast 
Fierce  and  unquenchable,  from  that  terror  spring 
Death-doom'd  into  the  gulph  ;  thus  unto  these, 
From  youth's  fond  dream  to  agony  aroused, 
One  slender  hope,  as  little  worth,  remain'd, 
l-1ight  to  the  Christian.     Nor  to  them  unknown 
The  fame  of  Cyprianus,  and  the  tale 
Of  Cameracum'g  lovely  one,  f  entomb'd 
Near  Savus  by  his  cell.     Tliitlier  they  plot 


■  See  Book  TliinI,  v.  460. 
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Eacape^  and  in  the  still  ambrosial  eve 

Pass  thro'  the  inmost  fence  on  Scythian  steeds 

Of  swiftest  hoof;  and  well  behoves  them  speed, 

Upon  whose  steps  ere  morning  may  resound  190 

Pursuit  relentless  as  death's  angel.     Glens 

Darksome  and  perilous,  with  winding  ways 

Entangled  oft  and  issueless,  oft  revolved 

Into  themselves,  obstruction  to  their  flight 

Opposed  not.     Every  labyrinthine  pass  195 

To  them  by  use  was  manifest  and  plain. 

But  long  the  distance,  many  a  league  aloof 

Unto  the  furthest  bourne,  to  who  direct 

Should  journey  thro'  the  maze ;  and  hard  to  ply 

Hiat  course  ere  mom.     The  tints  of  ruddy  gold,       200 

Which  glow'd  upon  the  firmament,  had  long 

Bewray'd  night's  secrets,  and  the  unclouded  sun 

Climbing  the  vault  of  heaven  rode  gloriously, 

Eire  the  eighth  brazen  door  was  left  behind. 

Fear  gave  them  wings,  and  tremulous  hope  their  flight  205 

Urged  onwards.     Listening  still  with  dread  intense 

They  start  at  every  sound,  and  fancy  oft 

On  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  air 

The  fatal  larum  brings.     At  length  there  came 

A  rumour  with  the  breeze;  first  indistinct,  210 

It  grew  upon  the  ear,  till  plain  and  loud 

Tlie  inflated  trumpet's  voice  articulate 

Gave  warning.     Over  every  glade  remote, 

North,  South,  and  East,  and  West,  with  one  accord 

The  simultaneous  blast  flew  diverse,  sent  215 

From  hamlet  unto  hamlet,  till  it  reach'd 

The  huge  circumference,  where  far  aloof 

At  one  same  instant,  on  the  outer  belt. 


Each  warder  hears  the  iaterdicted  names 
Blown  by  aonorous  metal ;  and  what  hope 
To  Bcape  or  lie  unseen,  where  each  lone  vale 
And  thicket  hath  a  tongue.     Aghast  they  stand, 
As  he,  who  in  some  glen,  where  raging  flows 
The  rock-imbedded  river,  swell'd  by  streams 
From  every  wooded  gill,  whose  steeps  indent 
The  mountain  sloping  &om  its  heathy  waste, 
Hears  the  stupendous  thunder,  which  rebounds 
From  knoll  to  knoll,  unto  the  fountain's  head 
Reverberated,  with  appalling  din 
Successive  and  unceasing,  like  the  roar 
Of  thousand  culverios,  that  vomit  death 
Alternating  their  bolts  of  vollied  fire : 
Nor  more  terrific  was  the  voice  of  God 
To  our  first  parents,  in  the  bloomy  shades 
Of  Eden,  when  they  veil'd  their  naked  forms 
From  that  all-seeing  eye,  to  which  are  plain 
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Their  spirits  to  each  other,  on  their  track 

Nearer  and  nearer,  in  the  secret  wild,  250 

Herulians,  and  the  heavier  tread  of  Huns, 

Hopeless  of  aid  they  hear.     As  if  in  death 

To  be  united,  for  the  glowing  thoughts 

Of  life  and  bliss  shrank  back  into  their  souls. 

Close  lock'd  by  the  encircling  arm  they  stand  255 

With  ear  and  vision  ri vetted.     That  cheek, 

On  which  the  virgin  blush  is  blanch 'd  by  dread. 

Has  touch'd  the  cheek  of  her  beloved.     That  form, 

Inwreathed  with  pudency,  clings  heedless  now 

Unto  the  grasp  of  passion,  purified  260 

By  such  a  holy  sorrow,  as  disarms 

Love  of  its  perils,  and  makes  coy  reserve 

Savour  too  much  of  life.     One  first  last  kiss 

His  lips  have  fix'd  upon  her  lips ;  his  eyes 

Have  look'd  thro'  hers  into  her  inmost  soul,  265 

And  in  that  transport  have  their  spirits  met, 

Pure,  sanctified,  and  not  by  human  force 

To  be  disjoined,  or  by  that  fated  hour 

Which  comes  to  all.     There  is  a  blessedness 

In  utter  desperation,  and  the  throb  270 

Of  griefs  acutest  agony,  which  makes 

The  heart  with  such  intense  devotion  glow 

As  borders  upon  joy ;  a  sense  profound 

Of  rapturous  abstraction  from  the  ills 

That  cannot  be  eschew'd.     Twin  hearts  of  love,        275 

By  power  unrighteous  sunder'd,  become  one 

With  a  more  absolute  union,  and  cohere 

So  much  in  spirit  more.     The  short  delight 

By  tyranny  permitted  has  a  thrill 

Of  ?iuch  deep-seated  strength,  iis  makes  the  bliss         280 
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Of  sweet  and  gratified  security 

A  worthless  thing,  that  loses  by  compare 

And  palls  upon  the  sense.     The  joy  of  years 

Was  centered  in  that  one,  that  brief,  embrace ; 

The  memory  of  wishes  past  and  won ;  285 

The  bright  anticipation  of  desires 

With  which  the  pulse  beat  high.     The  ardent  soul 

Denuded  of  all  earthly  hope,  tum'd  back 

Unto  itself,  and  from  that  sacred  source 

Drew  a  new  hope,  unquenchable,  entire  290 

In  its  removal  from  the  things  of  sense, 

And  mightier  than  death.     That  moment,  worth 

Ages  of  listless  life,  sped  swiftly  down 

The  stream,  which  wafts  man  to  eternity ; 

For  blythe  and  loud  the  tuneful  clangor  told  295 

Pursuit  concluded,  from  their  oaken  shades 

Scaring  the  Dryads,  like  the  jovial  mort 

Sounded  by  foresters,  wherewith  each  glade 

Thro'  the  deep  greenwood  wakes.     Responsive  notes 

Took  up  the  message,  which  with  brazen  voice  300 

From  ring  to  ring  flew  quickly,  till  it  reach'd 

The  mid  high  place  and  Enyalian  grove. 

Where,  chafed  by  rage,  upon  the  central  tower 

The  pagan  bent  his  ear,  till  that  shrill  strain, 

According  with  his  passions,  brought  relief  305 

Unto  the  demon  in  his  iron  heart 

Abiding.     To  drear  prison,  and  to  death 

Ere  morning  dawn  again,  that  voice,  which  ne'er 

Hath  known  remission  of  its  will,  assigns 

Captive  Andages;  the  recovered  bride  310 

Strict  ward  awaits,  and  honourable  chains, 

Till  it  shall  please  the  tyrant  to  install 
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Her  in  his  vicious  chamber,  to  her  thoughts 
More  loathly,  than  the  dark  abode  of  death. 

Thus  they  in  green  Pannonia ;  nor  that  while       315 
The  mailed  queen  in  her  Burgundian  bower 
Reclined  at  ease.     By  many  a  potent  spell 
Brought  near  unto  her  vision,  she  had  spied 
The  standards  late  at  Acroventus  rear'd, 
War's  glittering  pomp  which  boasted  to  destroy  320 

Rome's  majesty.     She  saw  the  spectral  forms 
Of  those  men  sanctified,  before  whom  quaiPd 
The  champion  of  the  Accurst.     E'en  then  she  knew 
The  sceptre  wrested  from  him,  and  his  strength 
To  the  Avenger  given.     With  haste  uprose  325 

Stem  Hilda,  beauteous  as  the  queen  of  love 
From  Acidalian  bowers ;  the  hectic  flush 
Of  vengeful  passions  and  atrocious  joy 
Glow'd  on  her  blooming  cheeks.     The  helmet  press'd 
Her  raven  locks,  and  all  o'erlaid  with  gold  330 

Sheen  armour  cased  her  limbs ;  beauty  supreme 
Sat  shrined  upon  her  bright  majestic  brow. 
While  from  her  dark-fringed  eyelids  beam'd  the  power 
To  kindle  and  to  slay,  voluptuous  charms, 
Remorseless  inextinguishable  hate,  335 

High-burning  wrath.     She  sought  the  loathed  abode 
Of  Gunther,  to  whose  bed  by  treason  given 
She  dwelt  estranged  from  love,  with  might  and  scorn 
Denying  his  approach.     "  Arise,"  she  cried, 
**  If  ever  love  within  thee,  or  bold  hopes  340 

"  Have  Ut  a  generous  spark,     llie  heaven-sent  plague 
"  Vexes  e'en  now  the  Hun,  and  with  poised  wing 
"  Destruction  hovers  o'er  his  host.     Arise, 
**  And  be  the  minister  of  deadly  hate  ! 
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<<  Revenge  roust  blot  the  treason  out,  that  soil'd        345 

<<  My  wedded  couch  with  shame.     I  brook  not,  I, 

^<  Two  husbands ;  nor  divide  to  mortal  man 

^<  Or  bland  endearments,  or  the  power  which  makes 

<^  Man  higher  than  the  angels.     Choose  thou  scorn 

<^  And  hatred  that  shall  wither  all  thine  hopes  350 

^<  Now  and  hereafter,  or  the  long-sought  meed 

**  Which  I  unwilling  to  revenge  assign, 

<^  Gentle  acceptance;  and  therewith,  the  might 

^^  That  springs  from  Scandian  magic,  and  the  old  lore 

^<  Of  that  dark  cabbala,*  to  Gozan  brought  355 

^^  By  Shalmanezar's  captives,  or  the  signs  f 

"  Symbolic,  borne  to  utmost  Orient 

<'  By  Manes,  wisest  of  the  sons  of  earth. 

<<  Arise,  and  seal  with  sacramental  blood 

"  Our  hymeneals,  and  supremely  blest  360 

"  With  Hilda  reign  !*'     This  said,  on  him  she  bent 

A  smile  so  full  of  witchery,  it  stole 

His  senses,  and  o'er  all  his  thoughts  enthrall'd 

Such  blandishment  and  soft  persuasion  threw, 

That  life  seem'd  nothing  worth,  without  the  love        365 

Of  that  pernicious  matron,  won  by  guilt. 

She  left  him,  wedded  to  the  snares  of  sin, 

In  treason  to  devise  the  means  of  blood 

With  Hagen,  from  whose  arm  fraternal  aid 

Ne'er  faiPd  at  need.     With  guile  they  must  approach 

The  lord  of  nations,  at  his  festive  board 


•  See  2  Kings  xvii.  TJic  captive  Israelites  were  placed  in  Halah  and 
in  Habor,  by  the  river  (Jozan  and  tbe  cities  of  the  Medes.  "  Tliey — ii?<Mi 
divinations  and  cnchantnients,  and  sold  themselves  to  do  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord; — and  the  Lord  rejected  all  the  seed  of  Israel,"  &<*• 

t  See  NininMl,  v.  *2.  p.  ol»2. 
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Unfiuthfiil  guests,  or  in  the  joyful  chace 

Surprise  him,  hopeless,  with  Burgundian  steel, 

To  beard  him  in  his  lair.     The  wily  queen. 

So  best  to  lull  suspicion,  at  his  court  375 

Unwelcome,  hails  him  with  perfidious  smiles. 

Not  that  &med  girdle,*  by  the  Goddess  worn 

In  Paphos,  or  Cythera's  myrtle  groves. 

Wherein  were  all  things  woven,  that  pertain 

To  tender  sympathies,  hope,  love,  desire,  380 

And  amorous  whispers,  and  persuasive  sighs. 

Wound  round  the  Cyprian  queen  a  fresher  spell 

Ambrosial,  than  o'er  Hilda's  form  was  thrown 

By  native  grace,  which  needed  scarce  the  aid 

Of  glamorous  charms.     Upon  her  parent  scowl'd       385 

Young  Eskam,f  fair  alike,  and  by  foul  ties 

Alike  polluted.     Anger,  bom  of  vice. 

Soon  grew  between  the  twain,  contentious  boast, 

Recrimination,  jealousy,  and  strife, 

Scourges  concomitant  of  double  vows  390 

And  a  divided  hearth,  ever  since  first 

Adah  and  Zillah  "^  with  no  blessing  crowned 

The  patriarch's  evil  couch.     So  fair,  so  curst, 

Were  never  seen.     With  lowering  brow  incensed 

The  monarch  frown'd,  nor  ought  of  weal  divined        395 

From  that  repudiated  sister  queen. 

Who  came  with  sunny  smiles,  but  in  her  heart 


•  See  Iliad  14.  214. 
t  See  Book  third,  v.  234,  and  Hist,  treatise,  §  30. 
t  See  Genesis  iv.   23.     Different  explanations  have  been    given   of 
tkis  rene,  bat  Lamech  seems    to  have  been   guilty    of   some    great 
tbomlaatioD,    in   which    his    two    wives,    whom  he    addresses,    were 
coBccmefl. 


Cover'd  deep  hate.     From  Eskam's  wary  eye 

Suspicions  glances  upon  Hilda  fell ; 

While  many  a  word  of  dark  aboding  spoke  400 

Tliat  younger  fair-one,  in  her  mother's  arts 

Initiated,  and  strange  proplietic  dreams  * 

Her  warning  tongue  declared.     "  Methought  I  lay 

"  Beside  thee,  glorious  king,  beneath  the  shade 

"  Of  some  huge  cedar,  whose  ambitious  boughs         405 

"  Spread  over  land  and  flood ;  the  mossy  turf, 

"  Which  there  we  press'd,  from  odoriferous  flowers 

'*  Breathed  fragrance,  while  around  the  landscape  smiled 

"  Serenely  ffur,  and  spirits,  from  on  high 

*'  Descending,  o'er  thy  gracious  forehead  pour'd        410 

"  Ambrosial  unction.     Sudden  the  bright  scene 

"  Was  darken 'd  like  to  twilight,  and  two  boars 

"  With  bristling  backs,  and  tusks  that  tore  the  ground, 

"  Burst  from  the  brake.     I  shrank,  and  closed  mine  eyes, 

"  Shunning  the  sight  of  what  I  dared  not  view ;         415 
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<*  Soft  miuic  to  the  breeze,  which  seem'd  to  spring 

^  From  blest  Arabia*s  incense-breathing  fields ; 

^  And  down  the  flood  we  glided  thro'  fresh  meads    425 

^  Of  balmy  verdure,  while  the  tranquil  stream 

^  Scarce  rippled  round  the  helm.     Anon  I  heard 

^  A  sound  of  rushing  waters,  and  two  rocks 

**  Dari[Iing  o'erbrow'd  its  course;  I  veil'd  my  face, 

^  Unequal  to  confront  with  stedfast  eye  430 

**  Tlie  ghastly  peril.     Then  a  crash  ensued, 

**  As  of  rent  mountains,  by  whose  headlong  fall 

^  Tlie  wave  was  dash'd  to  heaven.     I  look'd,  and  all 

^  Was  tranquil,  but  upon  a  sea  of  blood 

**  I  sail'd  alone.     Once  more  methought  I  lay  435 

**  Upon  a  gorgeous  couch,  and  thou,  great  king, 

^  CVer-canopied  with  crimson  majesty 

**  Didst  there  sit  nigh  me,  while  Italian  slaves 

**  Drew  cheerful  melody  from  gilded  lyres, 

<*  And  pleasant  viands  and  bright-sparkling  wines     440 

**  Were  there,  and  the*  sweet  voice  of  song.     Anon 

•*  Two  hateful  serpent^slowlyipeem'd  to  creep, 

^  Under  thy  mantle  of  zibeUine  fur 

**  Coiling  their  loathsome  folds ;  I  tum'd  to  fly, 

**  Wlien,  lo  !  behind,  a  sorceress  malign  445 

**  Stood  smiling,  and  forthwith  I  was  alone, 

**  But  still  my  dream  was  blood."     '^The  damsel  ceased, 

And,  as  she  spoke,  on  conscious  Hilda's  face 

A  hue  intenser  glow'd,  while  stem  the  Hun 

Regarded  her.     No  voice  was  in  the  hall,  450 

For  wonder  seal'd  each  lip.     In  luckless  hour 

The  traitorous  princes  to  that  festive  court 

Made  entrance,  with  Burgundian  armour  clad. 

And  hung  about  with  rings  and  massive  chains 

B 
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Of  gold,  the  heir-looms  of  Nibelungian  dukes.  455 

Unbidden  guests,  but,  ever  to  his  board 

Made  welcome,  the  high  vassals  humbly  take 

The  seat  assign'd.     To  noble  Gunther  straight. 

Her  lord  espoused,  the  bright-flush'd  Hilda  rose. 

Therewith  (for  she,  to  whom  the  book  of  fate  460 

Reveal'd  its  secret  warnings,  well  had  mark'd 

Hate  furrowing  the  king's  irascent  brow) 

Into  her  husband's  hand  she  pass'd  a  ring 

In  wolf-skin  *  closely  wrapt.     Too  late  he  knew 

The  ominous  symbol,  and  to  Hagen  gave  465 

That  brindled  spoil,  which  bade  them  to  beware 

The  unrelenting  Hun,  upon  whose  face 

The  wolfish  scowl  sat  deeply  then  impressed. 

Remorseless,  terrible,  announcing  deatli. 

That  instant  from  his  seat,  bereft  of  hope,  470 

Undaunted  Hagen  sprang,  for  well  he  saw 

Fate  in  that  sign,  and  deem'd  it  valour*s  part 

To  sell  life  dearly.     As  he  rose,  forth  flamed 

A  thousand  swords  against  the  traitor  s  arm. 

And  bloody  strife  began.     Seven  Huns  bit  earth       475 

Successive  under  Hagen's  desperate  stroke. 

Ere,  broken  in  his  grasp,  the  faithless  steel 

Betrayed  him  to  his  fate.     A  whisper'd  word 

Spake  Attila,  so  dread,  that  he,  who  bare 

The  message,  quiver'd  with  pale  lip,  and  cheek  480 

By  horror  blanch'd.     Silent  they  bared  the  breast 

Of  Hagen,  and  with  blade  of  temper  fine 

From  his  unflinching  breast  the  living  heart 


•  Tliis  anecdote  is  stated  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  in  the  Edda. 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  legends  teem  with  accounts  of  theac  tranii- 
actions,  and  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed  them. 
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Cut  fiercely.     Warm,  and  dirobbing  still  with  bloocl, 

They  placed  it  on  a  charger  chased  with  gold,  485 

And  bore  it,  reeking  with  a  brother's  death. 

To  Gunther,  prison'd  in  a  glimmering  vault, 

Where  lights  bum  evermore  beneath  the  shrine 

Of  Scythian  Mars,  and  priests  tend  night  and  day 

Vipers  obscene,  for  mystic  orgies  *  train'd.  490 

By  those  fell  snakes,  or  hunger's  gnawing  tooth, 

Unpitied  he  must  die,  die  odious  meal, 

A  brother*s  heart  before  him  ;  by  his  side 

A  Grecian  Ijnre  was  placed,  wherewith  to  charm, 

If  music  might  prevail,  that  scaly  brood;  495 

Nor  he  the  boon  rejected,  but  with  skill 

Struck  the  harmonious  chords,  and  sung  the  deeds 

Of  his  forefathers  in  the  nebulous  isle,f 

Despising  death ;  and  haply  he  had  won 

Hearing  from  stones  by  that  heart-stirring  lay,  500 

But  those  imprisoned  reptiles  close  their  ears 

Against  the  charmer's  art,  although  he  touch 

Orphean  strings,  and  wake  the  liquid  notes 

With  sweeter  tone,  than  from  her  starry  choir 

Unto  Thessalian  valleys  ever  drew  505 

Odd  Dian.     Round  him  with  offensive  coil 

Sibilant  they  glide,  or  pierce  with  venom'd  fang 

The  flesh  exposed ;  but  he  in  scorn  of  death 


*  From  the  manner  in  wliich  the  snake-cliamber  it  mentioned  in  old 
SemdiiiftTimn  Vriting»,  it  would  teem  that  the  reptiles  were  kept  for 
tfmt  flopentitioas  purpose.  Epiphanius  (Anacepbal.  Paris,  162*2.  ▼.  2. 
^  14S)  mya,  that  "  the  Ophites,  venerating  the  serpent,  and  holding  it 
tsbt  the  Christ,  keep  the  reptile  in  a  sort  of  chest."  Regner  Lo<lbrok 
kmid  to  hare  been  cast  bv  Ella  into  the  snake-chamber. 

f  Bonholm  in  the  Baltic,  called  in  Regiier*s  quida,  Borgundar- 
hibi  ar  Bu^giiBdian  isle. 
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Prolong'd  the  glorious  strain,  and  still,  when  stjff 
He  lay  upon  that  dismal  floor,  though  mute,  510 

He  graap'd  the  lyre ;  while  through  the  tuneful  chords, 
And  o'er  his  wavy  locks  and  beauteous  frame, 
"ITie  hateful  reptiles  revell'd  unrestmin'd. 

So  heathendom  work'd  evil  to  itself 
Conflicting ;  while  aloof  the  flendish  host  515 

Held  council,  gather'd  in  the  crystal  hatt, 
Where  Boreas  *  eagle-wing'd  from  bloomy  Greece 
Bore  Orithyia,  by  his  icy  grasp 
Encircled.     In  that  awfiil  dome,  that  guards 
The  hinges  of  the  world,  beneath  the  vault  520 

Resplendent  with  a  thousand  nightly  fire», 
The  iron  shape  of  Enyalius  dwells; 
And  from  his  breath  goes  forth  to  lash  the  globe 
Keen  Aquilon,  and  many  a  kindred  blast, 
Caurus,  or  bleak  lapyx ;  while  around  535 
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Sbowere  genial  warmth.     In  that  abode  the  Accurst, 

Nothing  discomfited,  hatched  newer  schemes  535 

Of  treason  to  the  Allwise  and  hate  to  man ; 

While  over  head  the  northern  streamers  glanced 

Mocking  the  hues  of  Iris,  the  pale  beams 

Of  silver  Dian,  and  the  flood  of  light 

That  issues  from  the  opening  gates  of  dawn.  540 

The  Archfiend,  seated  on  his  Arctic  throne, 

Where  winter  dwells  with  night,  to  each  inspires 

Dtfing  and  subtle  guile,  wherewith  to  lead 

Man  devious  from  his  good  Creator's  word. 

And  with  delusions,  though  delay'd,  prepare  545 

Hie  way  of  Antichrist.     Nor  long  debate 

Needed  &  beings,  that  prepense  to  ill 

Are  ever  lithe  to  weave  the  web  of  fraud, 

From  their  corrupted  essence  sure  to  yield 

Evil  procedures.     They  throughout  the  world,  550 

Each  to  his  impious  work,  flew  numberless ; 

But  ever  ready  at  their  leader's  call 

To  congregate,  and  revel  in  the  haunts 

Where  sin  abounds.     He  darkling  wing'd  his  course 

Once  more  to  the  great  city.     By  the  dome  555 

Of  the  Pantheon  his  keen  glance  descried 

Ariel,*  the  spirit  of  immortal  Rome, 

Weeping  angelic  tears.     The  Guileful  one 

Approach'd  him,  with  persuasive  accents  bland ; 

As  when,  thro'  woman's  ministry,  by  him  560 


*  Ariel  wiia  the  cabbalistic  name  of  the  angel  of  Rouic,  as  Rasiel  was 
^  gnartliao  augel  of  Adam,  Zadkiel  of  Abraham,  Gabriel  of  Joseph. 
SwArch.  Minor.  Comm.  Cab.  p.  813.  Keuchlin  Art.  Cabbalist.  1.  1, 
^tt&.    Rubiel,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  the  angel  of  Persia. 
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Deceived  unta  her  ruin,  he  acquired 

Knowledge,  which,  seeming  pleasant,  unto  her 

Travail  and  death,  but  brought  unto  himself 

Facility  of  ill,  and  clearer  sight, 

Whereby  to  mar  the  works  of  the  Benign.  3(i5 

Then  thus.  *'  Why  weeps  the  guarcUan  power  of  Rome  'i 

•'   While  battle's  tide  from  her  uninjured  walls 

"   Hath  tiim'd  its  crimson  wave.     The  years  have  boen, 

■'   Ariel,  when  on  the  Capitol  enshrined 

■'    With  thee  I  watch'd  o'er  the  Mavortian  town,        370 

"   Wielding  her  mighty  destinies ;  and  still 

"  In  days  unborn  her  glories  should  be  mine. 

"   What  cause,  or  past,  or  of  imagined  harm, 

"  Draws  pity,  like  Aurora's  pearly  dew, 

"  From  thy  beatitude?     Is  Rome  foredoora'd  575 

"  To  perish,  whose  charm 'd  thread  was  spun  with  thine 

"  Coeval,  and  to  one  existence  chain'd  ?" 

To  him  the  mournful  spirit.  "  Not  that  Home 
"  Shall  stoop,  proud  angel,  to  the  Hunnish  sword; 
"  Not  for  my  being  mourn  I,  which  shall  long  580 

"  Endure  with  her,  o'er  whose  appointed  years 
■'   From  her  Homulean  cradle  I  have  hung 
"  Solicitous ;  nor  do  I  read  so  ill 
•■  The  oracles  of  heaven,  which  pride  to  thee 
"   Ever  obscures,  by  thy  presumptuous  will  5y5 

"  So  shaping  the  event,  that,  seeing,  thou 
"  Dost  tread  in  darkness.     The  grim-visaged  Hun 
"  Shall  never  lord  o'er  those  Tarpeian  fanes. 
"  His  span  of  greatness  by  the  Almighty  hand 
"  That  gives  and  takes,  that  raises  and  destroys,        590 
"   Is  measured;  and,  while  twelve  more  nges  creep 
"   Into  the  gulph  of  lime,  as  none  hath  been. 
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'  Thvrv  shall  be  none  his  equal ;  till  thai  one 

'  Koredooin'd  to  wear  the  purple  of  the  West, 

*  And  ahake  the  thrones  of  earth,  in  all  things  like  595 

*  To  him  now  cinctured  with  ambition's  crown, 
'  Shall  onco  again  on  Catalaunum'ii  field 

*  Confniiit  the  banded  world.     I  seo  thy  pomp, 

*  Napoleon,  in  the  lap  of  distant  years, 

'  The  gluriuM  of  thine  host !  thy  folded  anns.  6U0 

*  ITie  deep  thought  bom  beneath  thy  lowering  brow  ! 
'  The  lightning  of  thiue  eyes,  the  instant  flash 

'  Of  thy  great  daring,  equal  in  reverse 

'  And  in  the  flood  of  power  I  swift  to  resolve, 

'  And  swifter  to  achieve  !     Unt,  far  aloof  605 

*  Where  ocean  tbundem  round  the  barren  rocks, 

*  I  see  the  willow  of  a  sunburnt  iaie 

'  Wbv*  o^er  thy  lonely  tomb,  telling  to  man 

'  *n»e  nothmgness  of  all,  that  ever  <lared 

'  Ejolt  themselves  on  earth.      I  cannot  spell  610 

'  Wiothcr  in  years  revolving  the  Allwise 

'  Send*  back  the  same  proud  spirit.,  here  to  breathe 

'  lu  nughtiness  into  decaying  clay, 

"  Or,  in  eternal  majesty  retired, 

'  Form*  a  new  btiuig  in  the  self-eame  mould  613 

*  Eibereoli  like  a  meteor  to  amaze 

'  And  caatigate  mankind :  but  this  1  know 

"  Predestined  j  tho  strong  arm,  which  era  two  years 

"  Shall  rend  the  glory  from  Rome's  forehead,  comes 

"  Not  from  the  Scxthian  realms  of  Aquilon,  620 

"  Not  fron  the  heathen  gathering,  now  leagued 

"  Againit  Jehovah's  law :  the  might  *  ordain'd 
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*'  To  do  His  will,  shall  spring  with  sudden  swoop 
"  From  burnt  Numidia;  he,*  who  must  destroy 
^*  Ere  twenty  summers  her  imperial  crown  625 

'*  Shall  not  be  of  the  pagans.     One  baptized 
Will  shiver  the  Quirinal  throne :  but  not 
Vandalic  violation,  not  the  strength 
"  Of  fierce  Odoacer,  or  him  f  erelong 
'•  Appointed  on  his  Gothic  front  to  bind  630 

*'  Italia's  diadem,  down  Ariel's  cheek 
''  Draws  sorrow,  such  as  the  Messiah  shed 
Over  Jerusalem,  with  earthly  dross 
Unmix'd,  and  pure  of  sublunary  pride. 
'^  I  weep  that,  though  no  pagan  sign  reveal'd  6d5 

•'  Shall  lord  over  the  Vatican,  no  voice 
Curse  the  Redeemer  in  Jehovah's  fane, 
Thy  foot  shall  still  be  there.     Rebellious  Prince, 
I  know  thee.     Though  too  feeble  to  withstand 
The  Lord  of  Hosts,  by  subtle  artifice  640 

Invading  e'en  his  house,  thou  wilt  pollute 
My  well-beloved.     I  see  thee  nestle  there 
Beneath  the  mitre,  which  shall  soon  usurp 
Unholy  power,  of  hierarchal  pride 
Spreading  the  mantle  over  secret  sins,  645 

Murder,  and  bloated  lust,  and  fouler  still 
Hypocrisy,  that  sells  for  worldly  dross 
License  of  guilt.     I  hear  the  secret  moan 
From  loathsome  vaults,  where  Superstition  stalks 
A  dark  inquisitress.     The  cowl  of  peace  650 

Shall  veil  thee,  gauding  in  the  face  of  heaven. 
And  lighting  such  dire  holocausts,  as  Mars 
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'*  In  fulness  of  his  homicidal  sway 

**  Ne  er  snuff 'd  upon  Bbtonian  altars,  red 

With  impious  sacrifice.     Therefore  I  mourn  655 

God's  name  profEined,  and  this  great  city,  to  which 
**  My  essence  by  the  mystery  of  love 
Is  ever  link'd,  of  thy  pernicious  will 
The  self-polluted  victim.     Mid  thine  host 
Estranged  from  the  angelic  choir,  I  drew  660 

Such  birth,  as  spiritual  beings  know ; 
And  by  the  secret  flame,  which  burnt  unseen 
On  V^esta's  hearth,  I  brooded  over  Rome's 
**  Arising  greatne-s,  and  mine  infant  wings 
**  O  ershadow'd  her  idolatries ;  and  still,  665 

*'  As  ages  glided  on,  my  fostering  care 
Tended  her  glory,  and  upheld  her  walls 
Aspersed  with  gore.     But  me,  though  late  redeemed 
•*  From  error,  the  bright  angel,  who  overthrew 
**  Thine  evil  temples,  with  celestial  light  670 

**  Sprinkled,  and  o'er  mine  alter  d  nature  threw 
••  The  dewy  radiance  of  beatitude. 
**  And  well  I  know,  more  ages  shall  pass  on, 
**  Than  Rome  and  I  have  number  d,  since  the  blood 
Of  Remus  stain'd  her ;  yet  there  shall  not  want     675 
A  temple  on  these  hills,  wherein  to  praise 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel,  nor  pure  hearts 
Mid  the  corrupted  flock  to  laud  his  name.'* 
Sad  Ariel  ceased ;  and  of  rebuke  the  fiend 
Impatient  scowl'd,  nor  tarried  to  reply ;  6b0 

But,  serpent^like,  thro*  Rome's  efieminate  court 
With  evil  purpose  and  insidious  step 
He  glided,  sowing  rumours,  and  mistrust 
Between  Ac*tius  and  his  wanton  lord. 
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Which  soon  shall  blossom  into  deadliest  feuds,  685 

Fatal  to  Rome.    Treason  by  treason  foil*d 

Shall  strip  her  walls  of  strength,  and  the  fell  curse 

Of  discord,  fed  with  bloated  murder,  yield 

Her  domes  unto  the  Vandal,  her  bright  pomp, 

Her  wealth,  her  women,  to  barbarian  force.  690 


ATTILA. 


BOOK    TWELFTH. 

Fairest  and  loveliest  of  created  things, 

By  our  great  Author  in  the  image  form'd 

Of  His  celestial  glory,  and  designed 

To  be  man's  solace  !  undefiled  by  sin 

How  much  dost  thou  exceed  all  earthly  shapes  5 

Of  beautiful,  to  charm  the  wistful  eye, 

Bland  to  the  touch,  or  precious  in  the  use  ! 

His  treasure  of  delight,  while  the  fresh  prime 

Adorns  his  forehead  with  the  joy  of  youth, 

His  comfort  in  the  winter  of  the  soul !  10 

Chaste  woman  !  thou  art  e*en  a  brighter  gem 

To  him,  who  wears  thee,  than  e  er  shone  displayed 

Upon  the  monarch's  diadem ;  a  charm 

More  sweet  to  lull  all  sorrow,  than  the  tint 

Of  spring's  young  verdure  in  the  dewy  mom,  15 

Or  music's  mellow  tones,  which  floating  come 

0?er  the  water,  like  a  fairy  dream  ! 

Thou  hangest,  as  a  wreath,  upon  his  neck. 

More  fragrant  than  the  rose,  in  thy  pure  garb 

Of  blushing  gentleness.     Thou  art  a  joy  2p 

More  sprightly  than  the  lark  in  vernal  suns 

Pouring  his  throat  to  heaven,  or  forest  call 

By  blithesome  Dr^^ads  blown ;  a  faithful  stay 


In  all  the  worid's  mischances ;  a  help  meet 

For  man  in  sickness,  and  decay,  and  death. 

Tliou  art  more  precious  than  *  an  only  child 

In  weary  age  begotten,  a  clear  spring 

Amid  the  desert,  an  unhoped  for  land 

To  baffled  mariners,  or  dawn  of  day 

To  who  has  press'd  all  night  a  fever'd  couch. 

O  wherefore,  best  desired  and  most  beloved 

Of  all  Heaven's  works,  O  wherefore  wert  thou  made 

To  be  our  curse,  as  well  as  blessing !  lured 

From  thy  lirst  ahape  of  innocence,  to  become 

A  thing  abased  by  guilt,  and  more  deform'd, 

As  thine  original  glory  was  more  bright ! 

Beauteous,  as  those  fair  daughters  of  mankind 
Who  periflb'd  in  the  flood,  (when  all  flesh  had 
His  way  corrupted,  and  Jehovah  bared 
His  red  right-hand,  to  punish  those,  whose  hearts 
Imagined  evil  only,  sold  to  sin) 
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That  scoffVd  upon  their  mirth.     Them  she  deo^'d 
By  arts,  that  win  a  child's  credulity,  55 

And  nail'd  upon  the  cross  their  downy  limbs, 
Than  which  the  magic  of  blood-guiltiness 
Boasted  no  stronger  spell.     Then  with  the  blade 
Mysterious,  cruciform,  (which  shadow'd  forth 
Tlie  threefold  shape  of  that  unholy  fosse,  60 

Wherein  i^aea's  ♦  fratricidal  maid 
Unto  the  dark  ones  unapproach'd,  unseen, 
Made  sacrifice)  the  inexorable  queen 
Tlieir  heads  dissevered.     In  her  bowl  accurst 
The  blood  froth'd  rosy-red.     Their  f  tender  flesh,       65 
Cat  from  the  limbs,  her  unrelenting  hand 
Into  her  cauldron  cast,  with  mixtures  strange 
And  honied  condiment  to  please  the  gust, 
A  Hiyestean  meal ;  nor  did  the  Sun 
Eclipse  his  light,  nor  turn  his  coursers  back  70 

TTiro'  the  empyrean,  hardened  now  to  see 
Tlie  things  done  under  him.     ^<  Ne'er  shall  these  climb 
**  A  father's  knee,"  the  fierce  enchantress  cried. 
Nor  wave  the  Scythian  sword,  nor  bend  the  bow 
Triumphant,  nor  bestride  the  neighing  steed.  75 

*^  Rejoice,  ungrateful  brother  !     Sate  thee  now 
**  With  blood  of  these  thy  little  ones  !  nor  hope, 
^  Hated  by  Hilda  most,  as  once  most  loved, 
**  To  scape  the  vengeance,  that  in  darkness  strikes  !'* 
She  spoke  the  deadly  menace,  and  straightway  80 

A  deep-heaved  sigh  was  heard,  and  on  her  neck 
The  touch,  as  of  an  icy  hand,  was  laid ; 

*  Medea.  See  Orph.  Argon.     The  unholy  fotte  is  the  cruciform  diU-b 
(botbrot  tmtnichoft)  into  which  the  blood  of  the  victim!!  was  poured. 

t  See  the  ScRndinavian  Ipfrends. 
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And  she,  who  ne'er  before  the  Archfiend  quail'd. 
Shrunk  at  that  warning ;  so  doth  guilt  unman 
The  sternest  heart,  and  turn  to  coward  thoughts  85 

The  daring  of  who  lives  without  his  God. 

With  sumptuous  pomp  the  Hunnish  banquet  spread 
Adorns  the  regal  hall.     Due  sacrifice 
And  all  that  appertains  to  mystic  rites 
Of  Scythian  bridal  done,  the  joyous  court  90 

Holds  wassail,  nor  regards  the  speechless  grief 
Of  pale  M ycoltha,  mid  that  revelling, 
Tho'  tired  in  blazonry  of  nuptial  pomp. 
Hopeless  of  earthly  help,  and  sunk  in  wo 
Too  deep  for  utterance.     The  monarch  sat  95 

Upon  his  throne  in  silence ;  while  the  strains 
Of  minstrels  on  his  ears  pour'd  no^s  unchaste, 
Such  as  oft  warbled  on  the  festive  day 
Of  Babylonian  Venus,  or  on  hills 

Sacred  to  Bacchus,  where  the  maddening  rout  100 

Cried  CEvce  !  braiding  their  crisp  locks  with  vine. 
Exhilaration  waked  and  wanton  joy. 
The  king,  tho'  nothing  wont,  drank  long  and  deep ; 
And  ever,  as  he  touch'd  the  fiendish  meal. 
Or  to  his  lips  unconscious  raised  the  cup  105 

By  Hilda's  treason  mix'd,  o'er  her  flush'd  cheek 
A  brighter  crimson  pass'd.     Thus  they  below. 
While  legions  of  foul  beings  over  head 
Held  merriment ;  unearthly  faces  lurk'd 
Behind  each  shaft ;  some  thought  the  pallid  face         110 
Of  murder*d  *  Bleda  look'd  upon  them ;  some 


•  Tlie  brother  of  Attila,  murdered  by  hira.  Rbuas  was  bis  uncle, 
falsely  reputed  amongst  the  Greeks  to  liave  been  killed  by  fire  from 
heaven. 
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The  ghastly  form  of  Rhuas  seem'd  to  espy, 

The  blue  fire  roand  him  wreathing ;  but  shame  tied 

Their  tongues,  and  none  unto  his  fellow  spoke 

His  phantasy;  the  timber  from  the  wall  115 

Sent  forth  a  voice  unheard,  and  the  dumb  stones 

Found  airy  speech  to  syllable  their  dread. 

The  night  was  mirky,  and  unwholesome  mist 
Hong  o'er  the  grove  and  high  place,  to  the  Accurst 
Reared  nigh  the  palace.     The  carouse  was  hush*d,      120 
And  to  his  bridal  bower  the  monarch  stepp'd 
Secure  of  ill ;  from  his  voluptuous  couch 
Never  to  issue  in  the  pride  of  life, 
Nor  gird  the  sword,  nor  fiilmine  more  the  law 
That  wars  against  the  spirit.     Within,  more  pale        125 
Than  her  clear  virgin  robe,  with  mournful  eyes 
Set  on  a  crucifix  of  silver,  knelt 
Mycoltha.     In  despair  her  heart  was  tum'd 
Unto  her  God,  and  purified  by  grief 
Was  wholly  with  its  Maker.     A  still  voice  130 

Whispered  beneath  her  bosom,  that  to  Him 
All  things  are  possible,  and  mortal  strength 
But  chaff  before  His  breath.     She  rose  as  calm 
To  meet  him,  as  if  maiden  pudency 
Had  nought  to  dread.     A  secret  strength,  breathed  forth 
As  from  the  Highest,  who  is  ever  nigh 
Those  that  with  faithfulness  and  truth  approach 
Hb  throne  in  prayer,  upheld  her ;  and  she  stood 
So  beautiful,  so  tranquil,  that  she  seem'd 
A  thing  too  sanctified  for  mortal  love.  140 

But  not  to  Attila  forbearance  mild 
Or  stay  of  passion  came.     By  beauty's  sight 
And  that  abominable  meal  inflamed 
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His  throbbing  pulse  beat  high ;  fierce  rapture  lit 
His  ardent  gaze,  and  as  of  right  he  laid  145 

Unholy  touch  upon  her  loveliness. 
«  Forbear,  great  king,"  the  virgin  spoke  with  port 
Majestic,  (and  therewith  her  feeble  hand 
Upon  the  dire  teraphim,  that  adom'd 
His  kingly  breast  with  ruddy  gold  enchased,  150 

She  placed  repulsive.)     "  There  is  One  above. 
Can  make  the  worm,  whereon  oppression  treads, 
A  stumbling-block  to  giants.     Whether  He  wills, 
For  some  wise  end,  that  these  weak  limbs,  which  are 
The  temple  of  His  Spirit,  be  made  vile  155 

By  thy  polluting  force  or  not,  I  know 
That  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  His  arm. 
Which  shall  uprsuse  me  incorruptible 
And  pure  before  my  God,  by  the  frail  hand 
Of  woman  from  the  majesty  of  rule  160 

Can  hurl  thee,  if  He  will.      O  thou,  great  Lord, 
Who,  as  the  Hebrews  tell,  adjured  didst  give 
The  Danite  blind  ITiy  might,  to  overthrow 
The  Philistines  and  all  their  sculptured  gods, 
Ami  me  with  strength  !" 

This  said,  her  young  frame  nerved  165 
By  ecstasy  of  heaven-descended  hope 
She  flung  the  strong  one  from  her,  as  the  reed 
Stoops  to  the  wind.     O  God !  Thine  arm  was  there  ! 
The  mighty  one  of  earth,  who  in  thine  house 
Boasted  to  plant  the  abomination,  lay  170 

Upon  his  couch  a  corse,  from  nose,  mouth,  ears. 
Ejecting  blood ;  the  gurgling  fountain  choked 
All  utterance.     Stretch'd  in  stillest  ghastliness 
There  the  world's  dread,  the  terrible,  the  scourge 
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OTnaUoiu,  the  blasphemer,  u  become  175 

As  nothing  before  thy  coDsuming  wrath  ; 

His  kingdom  is  departed.  ijOtt  that  night 

In  Byzance,  by  the  purpIed-chambeT'd  sleep 

Of  *  Marcian,  stood  the  spectre  robed  in  gloom 

Of  him,  whose  name  shook  Europe.     How  unlike     180 

That  Attila,  whose  power  resistless  shook 

Italia,  dreaded  from  the  utmost  bounds 

Of  Ithagurus,  and  thy  frozen  ridge, 

Imaus,  e'en  to  Rome !     His  cheek  was  wan, 

lUylese  and  dim  those  eyes,  that  wont  to  blaze  185 

Ferocious;  pride  sat  darkling  on  \m  brow, 

Iirecontnlable  hatred  and  despair. 

His  bow  was  bent;  the  arrow  wing'd  with  death 

Trembled  on  the  Ught  string.     Then,  with  a  clang 

Hat  seem'd  to  shake  from  its  gigantic  base  190 

Constantinople,  and  all  her  massive  towers. 

The  strong  yew  snapp'd ;  wherewith  a  shout  was  sent 

Far  echoed  from  the  Bosporus,  a  cry 

Tiiomphal,  and  (he  unextinguish'd  peal 

Of  boly  gratulation ;  voices  raised  195 

At  dead  of  night,  by  some  exulting  choir 

Hymning  seraphic  strains  and  sacred  joy, 

As  if  each  marble  tomb  had  yielded  up 

Its  martyr^  and  the  sainted  limbs  of  those 

Who  died  for  Christ,  to  swell  the  choral  chaunt  200 

O'er  the  downfall  of  the  blasphemer's  power. 

From  the  closed  chamber  where  the  painim  king 
Lmj  stretch'd  in  death,  no  voice  or  sound  went  forth 
Upon  the  silent  night.     Hilda  without 

'  Tlie  Bwtorn  rmpenw. 
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In  golden  armour  and  plumed  helm  arrayed  205 

Stood  listening,  and,  with  her  conjured,  the  sons 

Of  Hagen,  thirsting  to  avenge  their  sire. 

A  potent  spell  of  slumber  she  had  thrown 

Over  the  palace  sentinels,  and  now 

Insidious  stole  to  slay  a  brother,  sunk  210 

In  sleep  oppressive  by  the  hateful  cup 

Drugg'd  with  her  hellish  art ;  then  breathed  she  words, 

Whereat  the  brazen  bolts  forsook  their  hold 

By  strange  enforcement  drawn.     The  ponderous  door 

Spontaneous,  wheeling  on  its  soundless  hinge,  215 

Disclosed  the  bed  of  death.     Astonied  stood 

The  fratricidal  queen,  prevented  thus 

By  the  grim  Power.     The  lord  of  nations  lay 

With  teeth  clench'd,  rigid  limbs,  and  eyes  that  still 

Shone  terrible,  in  glazed  stillness  fix'd.  220 

Beside  the  couch,  as  motionless,  as  mute, 

Mycoltha  knelt,  with  hands  together  clasp'd 

And  face  upraised ;  as  if  amazement  held 

Her  senses  chain'd,  and  inward  prayer  and  praise 

From  the  full  heart  were  silently  outpour'd.  225 

A  modest  veil  half  shrouded  her ;  but  full 

On  Hilda's  mailed  form  the  lustre  stream'd 

From  a  suspended  lamp,  wherein  all  night 

Burn'd  odoriferous  oils.     With  naked  sword 

She  stood  like  a  bright  statue,  touch'd  with  awe         230 

Of  what,  undone,  she  would  have  gladly  wrought, 

But,  done,  appalPd  her.     There  is  oft  in  guilt 

An  afterthought,  a  sickness  of  the  soul, 

Which  makes  that  most  abhorr'd,  when  gain'd,  which  late 

Was  the  heart's  master-passion.  ^'Who  had  then         235 

Beheld  that  impious  one,  might  ill  have  read 
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The  feelings  manifold,  conflicting,  stamp'd 
On  her  resplendent  visage;  for  the  thoughts 
Of  other  times  came  o'er  her  like  a  flood. 
The  phantom  of  days  gone ;  the  dream  of  all  240 

That  he  had  been  to  her  and  she  to  him, 
In  infiuicy,  in  youth,  in  guilt,  in  power ; 
And  then  the  damning  memory  of  deeds 
Just  done  in  blood,  which  all  her  drowsy  spells 
Shall  never  lulL     Awhile  she  paused,  and  then,         245 
Collecting  all  her  stubborn  soul,  aroused 
The  sleeping  warders ;  and  forthwith  the  cry 
Of  wailing  startled  the  dull  ear  of  night. 
Akme  long  hours  she  watch'd  beside  the  corse. 
Nor  gave  access  to  any,  until  the  sun  250 

Blazed  forth  in  heaven ;  and  those  who  stood  without 
Heard  in  that  chamber  voices  strange  and  low, 
And  fearful  laughter,  and  not  mortal  sounds ; 
And  some  averred,  the  dead  king  sat  erect 
Raised  by  her  spells,  and  converse  held  all  night       255 
In  that  conclave.     But,  when  the  morning  dawn'd, 
She  threw  the  portals  wide,  and  there  he  lay 
In  the  same  frightful  stifihess.     She  bade  rear 
A  pyre,  as  for  Mavortian  sacrifice. 
Upon  the  open  plain.     From  him  they  wash'd  260 

The  clotted  gore,  and  fragrant  unction  pour'd 
Over  the  icy  limbs.     Under  a  tent 
Of  silken  tissue,  purl'd  with  golden  twine, 
All  day  he  lay  in  state ;  upon  the  bier 
With  gorgeous  pomp  in  fiirry  mantle  robed  265 

They  placed  him  midst  his  army,  not  bewailM 
By  tears  of  women,  but  by  blood  of  men, 
Who  cicatrized  their  cheeks,  and  cut  their  hair, 

s  2 


Lamenting ;  while  with  measured  pace  and  slow 

The  flower  of  Hunnish  chivalry  around  270 

Lugubrious  wheel'd,  or  clash'd  in  mimic  fight 

Their  weapons,  and  careering  swept  the  plain ; 

And  ever  and  anon  they  nuaed  the  cbaunt 

In  solemn  tone,  prtusing  his  deeds  in  war, 

And  that  vast  empire,  which  alone  of  men  275 

He  had  possess*d.     "  Who  of  the  sons  of  earth, 

**  Save  thee,"  they  cried,  "  hath  e'er  his  sceptre  stretch'd 

"  From  Sera,  which  remotest  *  Bautes  laves, 

"  From  ocean's  islands  bound  by  Scandian  frost, 

"  Unto  the  realms  of  Hesperus  I  and,  of  Rome         260 

"  Lashing  the  kindred  thrones,  from  East  and  West 

"  Drawn  tribute  t     Mightiest  of  the  mighty,  hail ! 

"  Not  slain  by  foemen,  not  by  fraud  o'ercome, 

"  But,  in  the  fulness  of  thy  strength  and  sway 

**  Wth  glory  to  thy  fathers  gone,  untouch'd  285 
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Foot  courses  upon  diver  plate  and  gold, 

On  brass  successive,  and  on  iron,  served, 

A  mystic  meal.     Then  forth  was  brought  with  pomp  300 

All  that  remain'd  of  Attila,  close  pent 

In  three  metallic  coffins ;  one  of  gold, 

The  second  silver,  like  the  head  and  breast 

Of  that  huge  form,  which  Labynetus  *  dream'd 

IVof^eUc,  nor  the  shape  portentous  knew,  305 

7111  Belteshazzar  had  the  might  divined 

Of  Babylon  and  the  Mede.     The  third  was  form'd 

Of  that  Mavortian  steel  by  which  he  reign'd, 

IroD  unmix'd  with  clay.     No  brass  was  there, 

For  the  Greek  crown  was  wanting,  and  great  Rome  310 

Still  held  divided  power,  which  soon  the  j-  Stone 

Unhewn  shall  bruise  to  atoms,  and  become 

A  mountun,  overshadowing  the  earth. 

Nigh  that  marmorean  dwelling  of  the  dead, 

Kaiazo,  where  revered  Cadica  lies  313 

Entomb'd  with  Cheva  and  Balamber  old. 

At  dead  of  night  the  monarch  was  inhumed 

With  secret  rites  mysteriously  ;  and  he, 

Who  lived  in  darkness,  was  in  darkness  given 

Dust  unto  dust.     Within  his  vaidt  they  placed  320 

Anns  of  the  slain,  by  him  in  battle  won, 

Trap^nngs  o'erlaid  with  gems,  and  plumed  casques, 

And  standards  manifold,  from  Greece  and  Rome, 

From  the  famed  Avars  torn,  or  those  who  tread 

Far  TTmle,  and  the  sons  of  gloomy  %  Dis  325 

■  HebuchadDeuar.    See  Duniel  li.  91. 
t  Tliv  kingdom  orOod.     Se«  Daniel  i1.  3«,  ukI  44. 
:  Plalo. — The  Guilj  My   (hey   arc  Bprudg   rrom   Dl*,  aail   then'fon; 
iickuobjr  nigbbitutesdofdaya.— C«*or,l).G.  6.  18. 
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lo  Druid  Qaul.     Above  they  spread  the  spoils 

Of  naijons,  Tyrian  ulks,  and  carpets  rare 

From  Perman  loom,  and  banners  waving  bright, 

And  Southern  skins  of  lion  and  of  pard, 

The  tiger's  varied  fur,  the  ivory  tusk  330 

From  Barygaza,  or  the  sacred  flood 

That  laves  thy  pagoda,  Palimbothra,  brought. 

And  tawny  amber  from  the  Arctic  strand. 

Then  last,  as  most  acceptable,  they  pour'd 

"Die  purple  stream  of  death,  and  those  whose  hands,  335 

Luckless  in  war,  now  tum'd  to  servile  use, 

Had  dug  the  conqueror's  bed,  libation  gave 

Of  their  heart's  blood ;  as  when  atonement  dread 

Hie  second  Csesar  unto  Julius  made, 

And  three  slain  hecatombs,  Penisia's  strength,  340 

At  the  foul  altar  bled.     Nor  lack'd  there  spells 

Wrought  by  the  ominous  sisterhood,  of  power 

To  scare  the  fearful  suirila  of  the  night. 
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Upon  the  summit  of  her  funeral  pyre  355 

Raised  on  a  car,*  in  panoply  of  gold, 
Stood  Hilda;  in  her  hand  a  sword,  that  shone 
niumed  by  torch-light.     O'er  the  seat  and  round 
Were  tissues  thrown,  embroidered  by  her  art 
With  mystic  signs  and  figured  tales  of  old,  360 

How  Hedin  battled  with  his  ghastly  sire, 
How  f  Helge  rode  on  his  pale  horse  by  night, 
From  Hades  and  the  darksome  reign  of  death, 
To  his  own  tomb,  (where  the  connubial  couch 
His  living  widow  spited)  and  there  abode  365 

Till  ruddy  morning  wam'd  him  to  bestride 
His  courser,  ere  the  cock  arouse  his  foes ; 
Nor  those  alone,  but  many  a  strange  device 
Of  EaaXern  cabbala,  and  Scandian  Runes, 
And  forms  and  characters  of  secret  note  370 

From  Egypt  or  Eleusis ;  of  this  world 
The  baneful  wisdom,  which  the  word  of  truth 
Confoundeth,  by  the  simple  voice  of  babes 
Perfecting  praise.     Her  sword  was  tempered  steel 
Overlaid  with  gold ;  a  blood-red  serpent  lay  375 

Deep  graven  on  the  blade  ;  a  golden  ring 
Adom'd  the  hilt,  o'er  which  a  coiled  snake 
Threw  back  its  scaly  tail ;  within  its  folds, 

•  See  Bdda,  Helreid  Brynhlld. 
t  In  HeJgm  Qaida  1.  8  and  9,  Helge  sees  nine  Valkyries  riding,  of 
wfbfom  the  most  beautiful  said  to  bim,  "  I  know  tbat  in  Siger's  island 
•words  lie  finir  less  than  fifty.  Of  tbose  one  is  better  tban  all,  tbe 
baas  oi  mooD-shields,  and  overlaid  with  gold.  A  ring  (or  gold  7) 
is  on  the  hilt;  spirit  (or  courage,  bugr)  is  in  the  middle,  terror  on 
the  point,  unto  him  who  gets  possession ;  a  snake  painted  with  blood 
liss  on  the  edge,  and  at  the  handle  of  slaughter  an  adder  throws  its 
tail- 
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If  rumour  rightly  tells,  a  spiril;  *  Imk'd, 

And  ever  and  anon  from  thence  look'd  finrth  980 

Gleaming  terrific,  when  the  blade  was  drawn 

For  battle.     By  her  ride  f  two  vultures  stood 

Cihain'd  to  die  car ;  sobbing  before  her  feet 

RecUned  the  ofipring  of  her  foster-rire^ 

Amid  reqplendent  heiqps  of  hoarded  ^ik  886 

And  patrimonial  wealth.    On  either  ride» 

Upon  the  graduated  pile  beneath. 

Devoted  souls;  upon  her  left  five  maids 

Qiosen  for  beauty  from  her  servile  train 

In  blooming  prime ;  their  wavy  locks  were  bound     8M 

With  fillets  white,  and  belts  of  gold  confined 

Their  youthful  bosoms  firozen  by  despur; 

Upon  her  right  eight  slaves  of  manly  port 

Defying  death,  a  worthier  holocaust. 

Silent  she  stood,  until  the  trump  of  death  395 

Made  signal,  and  therewith  she  knew  the  Hun 

Was  render'd  to  his  grave.     Then  with  firm  hand 

The  mail  unclasping,  thro'  her  side  she  press*d 

The  fiendish  sword.     Crackling  beneath,  the  pyre 

Gave  note  of  conflagration,  and  the  smoke  400 

Rose  heavily,  with  volume  dark  and  thick 

Involving  the  sad  victims  of  her  pride. 

Slowly  it  gathered  round  her  stately  front, 

As  o'er  some  snowy  peak  the  wreathed  mist. 

Or  rising  from  the  vale,  or  from  the  sea  405 

Iloird  landward,  throws  its  fleecy  mantle  wide  ; 

*  In  the  magic  sword  of  Skegg,  a  noble  Icelander,  a  spirit,  like  a 
snake,  lying  hid  in  the  handle,  sometimes  shewed  itself. 

t  For  the  ]>artlcular8  of  her  self-immolation,  see  the  Scandinavian 
legends. 
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And  fearful,  thro'  the  gloomy  curtwi,  rose 

The  wail  of  women  in  the  throes  of  death. 

And  stifled  groans ;  then,  as  the  fire  gave  light 

Ascending,  in  her  vaporous  shroud,  unscathed  410 

By  the  fierce  element,  was  Hilda's  form 

Seen  dimly ;  by  her  side  a  spectral  shape 

Gigantic  stood  minaciously,  and  held 

The  glamorous  car,  on  which  she  thought  to  wing 

Her  flight  from  gloomy  Hades,  to  the  ble  415 

Of  Avalon,  (where  still  the  yearly  wound 

Of  him,  who  wielded  once  Excalibar, 

b  ever  heal'd)  hopeful  to  make  *  return 

Afker  revolving  ages,  in  fresh  prime 

R^enerate  thence,  and  fix  her  iron  sway  420 

Upon  this  earth  for  evermore.     From  out 

The  thickening  veil  of  fume,  tremendous  came 

Reproachful  voices,  and  contentious  words 

Inhuman ;  till  by  fervent  heat  consumed 

The  pile  in  ashes  sank,  and  sound  was  none,  425 

Save  of  the  many,  that  in  wonder  gazed, 

Sheep  of  the  sinful  shepherd ;  like  that  f  flock 

To  battle  by  the  lying  spirit  led. 

Which  scatter  d  on  the  hills  Micaiah  saw 

At  Ramoth-gilead,  where  the  evil  word  430 

Lured  IsracFs  guilty  monarch  to  his  end ; 

For  sunder'd  is  the  belt,  that  held  their  strength 

Collected ;  vanish'd  is  the  fatal  swt>rd 


*  Alauitf  (dc  inBuIis;  statcf  that  king  Arthur  will  return  in  the  form 
of  a  gr«>y-heHded  old  man,  mounted  on  a  white  horw*.  In  like  form 
Oriio  it  mid  to  hare  appeared,  when  he  (really  identical  with  Attila) 
him  to  select  the  white  horse  (irana  from  the  wild  lierd. 

t  See  1  Kiugb  xxii- 


Tliat  led  them,  pour'd  i^wn  the  fruitful  world, 

Like  those  dread  locusts  *  from  the  smoky  pit  435 

Sent  earthward,  which  the  rapt  Evangelist 

Dreanung  in  Patmos  saw,  with  wings  whose  Doiae 

Was  tiiat  of  chariots  niahing  to  the  war. 

The  vaunt  of  the  destroyer  is  no  more ; 

The  haughty  sound,  that  shook  heaven's  fury  vault,   440 

Is  swallow'd  up  in  ulence,  and  all  these 

Have  now  no  lord,  but  baffled  and  dispersed, 

Each  to  his  nati<»i  and  his  home,  shall  go. 


■  See  Bevelttion  Ix. 
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Reader,  whoe'er  hast  travell'd  to  the  goal 
Thro'  this  long  chaunt  unwearied,  if  my  verse, 
Tuned  to  no  trivial  strain,  has  lent  thee  ought 
Of  pleasure  or  of  profit,  o'er  the  work 
Wrought  by  the  chaste  artificer  of  song  5 

Bend  kindly,  yielding  such  small  meed  of  praise 
Eam'd  by  high  musing,  as  may  send  his  name 
Not  ill  esteem'd  upon  the  wings  of  Hme 
Unto  his  children's  children,  when  the  sod 
Shall  lie  upon  the  hand,  that  gave  it  life,  10 

Calling  the  soul's  unborn  imaginings 
From  thought's  deep  fountain ;  like  the  glowing  forms 
Of  Eros  and  his  brother,  who  uprose 
From  their  wet  cradle  at  the  wizard's  voice, 
This  mournful,  o'er  his  neck  the  jetty  locks  15 

With  hyacinthine  ringlets  clustering, 
That  blythe  and  golden  as  the  God  of  day. 
Perchance  I  shall  not  walk  with  thee  agdn 
Along  the  Muse's  haunt,  and  we  shall  both 
Be  number'd  with  the  countless  things,  that  lie  20 

O'ershadow'd  by  oblivion ;  hearts,  that  beat 
High  in  the  noontide  of  ambitious  hopes. 
And  forms  of  loveliest  symmetry,  that  once 
Delighted  the  beholder,  by  the  hand. 
Which  deals  just  measure  unto  all  that  tread  25 

This  changeful  world,  o'ertaken  in  their  dream 
Of  summer  joy.     Calm  Reason  throws  a  cloud 


O'er  the  enchantment  of  aspiring  thoughts. 
Which  whisper  of  a  life  beyond  the  tomb 
Upon  the  lips  of  men,  and  tells  bow  vun 
The  shadow  of  such  glory,  nothing  worth 
To  him  who  hath  his  dwelling  with  the  worm. 
But  that  Almighty  will,  which  placed  man  here 
To  labour  in  his  calling,  hath  set  deep 
Within  his  bosom  an  undying  hope, 
An  aspiration  unto  nobler  ends 
Than  he  hath  compass'd  yet,  a  stirring  thirst 
For  praise  beyond  the  term,  that  nature's  law 
Has  granted  to  his  brief  mortality. 
This,  ever  of  the  gloomy  monitor 
Regardless,  bids  him  peril  much,  to  win 
The  unsubstantial  fame,  which  unto  him 
Shall  be  as  if  nbt  being ;  a  sweet  strun 
Of  soul-enrapturing  music  to  the  deaf, 
A  scene  of  beauty  and  of  light  to  eyes 
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After  his  term  of  being,  oft  becomes  60 

A  master-passion,  and  for  that  one  aim 

He  barters  all,  that  his  Creator  gave 

Of  joy  or  solace  in  the  vale  of  life, 

And  that  inheritance  of  perfect  bliss 

Which  might  be  his  for  ever.     Then  happy  they,        65 

Who,  in  the  airy  building  of  a  name. 

Have  travell'd  thro'  the  guiltless  ways  of  peace 

Innocuous,  and  held  the  mind's  calm  eye 

Fix'd  on  a  better  star,  than  those  vague  fires. 

Which,  fatuous,  tole  man  to  the  abyss  I     Time  was,     70 

Nor  will  return,  when  poesy  might  rear 

A  more  perennial  •  monument  than  brass. 

Towering  above  the  age-worn  edifice. 

Where  loath'd  corruption  saith  unto  the  worm, 

**  Thou  art  my  sister."     The  famed  Capitol  75 

No  longer  sees  the  silent  virgin  climb 

Its  marble  steps,  nor  does  the  pomp  profane 

Of  sacrificial  pontiffs  crowd  its  ways ; 

Yet  still  the  chaplet  blooms,  wherewith  the  Muse 

Inwreathed  the  forehead  of  f  Venusium's  bard,  80 

Fragrant  and  fresh,  while  ages  fling  their  dust 

Upon  the  crumbling  domes,  with  which  he  claim'd 

Coeval  glory.     But  the  boast,  that  told 

Of  sepulchres  by  magic  verse  uppiled. 

Which  neither  storms  nor  all-consuming  Time  85 

Should  bring  to  nothingness,  would  perish  now 


•  Exegi  moDumentum  oere  percnnius. — Hor, 
t  The  birthplace  of  Horace,  who  boasted  that  he  had  raised  by  his 
poetry  a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass,  which  would  endure  so 
long  as  the  pontiff  with  the  silent  virgin  should  ascend  to  the  Capitol  to 
do  the  accustomed  heathen  sacrifice. 
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Even  in  the  utterance.     I  have  *  yet  beheld 

But  half  an  age,  yet  in  that  petty  apace 

Such  giant  forms  of  havoc  and  of  change 

Have  glided  o'er  the  earth,  that  the  mazed  thought     90 

Dwells  little  on  the  past,  but  gazing  forth, 

Like  the  Ebudan  eeer,  with  ravishment 

Strains  after  what  shall  be.    The  ear  is  doy'd 

Unto  satiety  with  honied  struns 

That  dfuly  from  the  fount  of  Helicon,  95 

Flow  murmuring ;  and  tJiat  which  is  to-day 

Inshrined  upon  the  lip  of  praise,  shall  be 

To-morrow  a  tale  told,  a  shadow  poss'd 

Into  those  regions,  where  oblivion  l^uxnn 

Over  the  bright  creations  of  the  mind  100 

A  dartiieas  as  of  death.     Scared  learning  flies 

An  age,  whif  fa  babbling  with  unnumber'd  tongues 

Id  quest  of  some  new  wonder  hurries  on. 

And  hath  no  retrospect.     Enough  for  me, 
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With  meretricious  gauds  of  modem  song, 

Beneath  Aonian  umbrage  never  sere, 

Where  Melesigenes  and  Maro  stra/d, 

Where  British  Milton  gave  his  country's  lyre  120 

A  voice  from  ancient  days,  hath  been  to  me 

A  charm  illusive,  a  refreshing  toil 

Year  after  year.     My  little  barque,  o'er  which 

Long  fiishioning  thy  symmetry  I  hung. 

Now  launched  upon  the  ocean  wide  of  Time,  125 

Whose  winds  are  evil  tongues,  and  passions  roused 

Amidst  the  warring  multitude  its  storms. 

Sore  shall  I  miss  thee  I  like  the  child,  first  sent 

From  the  safe  home,  where  fond  parental  cares 

Watch'd  o'er  his  growing  ener^es.     Go  forth  130 

Unto  thy  destinies,  and  fare  unharm'd 

Adown  the  current,  which  may  waft  thee  soon 

To  that  Lethean  pool,  where  earthly  toils 

Snk  unregarded  in  forgetftdness  ! 


END   OF   THE    POEM. 
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AND 


HIS    PREDECESSORS. 


If  the  extraordinary  individual,  who  styled  himself 
not  unjustly  the  scourge  of  God  and  terror  of  the  world, 
had  never  existed,  the  history  of  the  Huns  would  have 
been  very  little  more  interesting  to  us  at  the  present 
epoch,  than  that  of  the  Gepidae,  or  Alans,  or  any  of 
the  chief  nations  that  were  assembled  under  his  banner ; 
but  the  immensity  of  the  exploits,  and  the  still  greater 
pretensions  of  that  memorable  warrior,  render  it  a 
matter  of  interest  to  know  the  origins  of  his  power,  and 
the  very  beginnings  from  which  his  countrymen  had 
•risen,  to  threaten  the  subjugation  of  the  civilized 
worid,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
There  has  probably  existed,  before  or  since  the  time  of 
Attila,  but  one  other  potentate,  who,  in  his  brief  career, 
passed  like  a  meteor  over  Europe,  building  up  an 
empire,  that  was  mwitained  by  his  personal  qualities, 
and  crumbled  to  atoms  the  moment  he  was  withdrawn 
from  it,  leaving,  however,  consequences  of  which  it  is 
<fiflBcuIt  to  calculate  the  extent  or  termination.  One  of 
the  greatest  losses  that  the  history  of  Europe  has  sus- 
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tuned,  is  Uiat  of  the  eight  books  of  the  life  of  Attila, 
written  in  Greek  by  Priscus,  who  was  his  cotemporary 
and  personally  acquainted  with  htm,  and  who,  by  the 
fragments  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  appears  to 
have  been  most  particular,  can^d,  and  entertaining,  in 
his  details.  The  loss  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
is  certain  that  they  did  exist  entire  in  the  hbrary  of  the 
Vatican  after  the  restoration  of  literature,  though  it 
appears  to  have  been  ascertained  by  anxious  research, 
that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  found  there ;  and  there 
seems  reas(»  to  suspect,  that  they  may  have  beea  pur- 
posely destroyed  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  lest  their  publication  should  bring  to  light  any 
facts  or  circumstances,  that  might  militate  agiunst  its 
policy  or  doctrines ;  when  we  cqnsider  the  conspicuous 
part  which  was  act«d  by  the  lushc^  of  Rome,  at  the 
close  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  Attila,  a  period  not  long 
antecedent  to  the  claim  advanced  by  his  successors  to 
religious  and  political  supremacy.  As  we  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  great  fountun  of  information,  our 
materials  relating  to  the  events  of  some  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  his  life,  and  especially  the  parti- 
culars  of    its   termination,    are    lamentably   deficient 
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by  Des  Guignes,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  chroniclers,  and,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  general  manners  of  the  Huns  and  other  tribes 
that  emerged  from  Asia,  is  most  strikingly  confirmed  by 
Latin  authority. 

§  2.  Two  different  accounts  have  been  given  by  the 
old  chroniclers  of  the  origin  of  the  Huns.  The  one, 
that  they  were  descended  from  Magog  the  son  of  Japhet, 
brought  forth  by  his  wife  Enech  in  Havilah,  fifty-eight 
years  after  the  deluge ;  the  other,  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  Huns  and  Magyars  were  derived  from  Hunor 
and  Magor,  elder  sons  of  Nimrod,  who  settled  in  the 
land  of  Havilah  (meaning  thereby  Persia),  and,  having 
followed  a  deer  to  the  banks  of  the  Mseotis,  obtained 
permission  from  Nimrod  to  settle  there.  By  the  agree- 
ment of  all  writers,  the  Huns  were  Scythians,  and  if 
the  Scj-thian  tribes  were  descended  and  named  from 
Cush  *  son  of  Ham,  the  Huns  could  not  have  been 
of  the  blood  of  Japhet.     A  singular  fabulous  f  origin 


*  G.  Pray  io  his  Annales  Hungaricic,  eavK  the  very  reverse  ;  that 
the  Zfcythiunt  were  of  the  blood  uf  Juphet,  and  could  not  therefore 
ha%e  be«*n  descvuded  from  Ximrud.  The  reader  is  referred  for  the 
4iscuflHi«iii  of  this  point,  to  the  first  v<*hnne  of  >'imrod,  p.  43,  4,  &  5. 

t  8e«  Jomandep  de  rcb.  Get.  c  24.  Inchofer  in  his  Apparatus  ad 
Anaal.  Ecd.  Hung,  says  that  Priscus  was  of  the  same  opinion  concern- 
ia|:  the  origin  of  the  Huns.  Unless  Inchofer  had  iieen  the  lost  work 
of  Priiiciis.  he  must  have  misunderstood  Jomandes,  who  quotes  Priscus 
inmediatclT  after  relating  the  tale,  but  not  upon  that  point.  Sigc- 
hrrtat  Gemhlacensis  calls  the  spirits  Fanni  Ficarii,  but  in  other  respects 
ke  follows  Jomandes.  The  women  he  calls  Alrunoe,  which  is  nearer 
IW  SeandioaTian  form  of  the  word.  The  Hungarian  writers  are  very 
■Qch  offended  at  this  iins<'endy  4>rigiii,  and  Pray  writes  acrimoniously 
•fpuiisl  Jomandes,  a  bishop  of  the  Mxth  century,  for  n*lating  such  a 
talr.     A  «imilar  story  was  in  vfi^u«    mnrcrnina   the  old  inhabitants  ot 


has  beeo  attributed  to  th%m,  Fllimer  king  of  the  Goths, 
and  son  of  Gundaric  the  great,  having  issued  from  Scan- 

BngUnd,  laid  to  have  tprui^  fh>m  lift;  daugbtcn  of  Diocleilui,  "  com- 
ponybig  with  fieodi  uid  flitli;  «prl(«a.''~.^p«in!r  Fai.  Qu.  r.  10.  b.  3. 
$t.  B.  Thi*  ftible  concemiDK  the  Hmu  leenu  to  be  connected  with  the 
aceouDtgiitn  tiy  Herodol(u,(l.  4.  110— 116.)  of  the  origin  of  the  San- 
romatM.  He  atate*  them  to  be  defended  from  Intercourve  between 
•ome  foaag  Scrthlan  men  and  a  ict  of  fugitive  Amaions,  who  had 
eatatdlsbed  on  tbeir  couBnei  in  the  deKrt ;  and  that  they  tpoks  the 
Scfthlan  laDguage  corropted  by  ]i«adag  throngh  the  teaching  ot  the 
Anuwnii,  from  whom  they  had  inherited  the  ciirlom  of  permitting  no 
maiden  to  many  till  ahe  had  Itilled  her  man,  all  the  Saoronialian  old 
■naldi  baTlng  been  fonnd  deficient  in  that  qnallficatloi).  Hentdotui 
■ays  theae  Amaton*  were  called  Oiorpata  by  the  Beythlanf ,  flom  dm  a 
man,  and  pMa  to  kill.  The  affinitiet  of  European  langnagea  may  he 
traced  from  thp»e  words.  Olor,  wltb  the  French  pronunciatioa  of  oi, 
li  wor  or  vir  Latin,  a  man,  ace.  virum  ;  varon,  a  man,  Spanish ;  baron, 
BnglUh.  Pata;  beat,EngUib;  battre,  Preneb ;  niatar,tokllI,Spaniih; 
pat,  a  gentle  blow,  English ;  a  &lal  blow,  In  vnlgar  speech  :  bat,  a  kick 
from  a  horse,  dialect  of  the  North  of  England ;  bat,  an  inatrument  to 
■trike  with.  Stephen.  Porcatulni  (ib  Gall.  imp.  et  phil.  I.  6.  p.  331. 
Parii,  1580.)  says,  that  wben  Aetius  heard  thnt  AttUa  had  led  a  great 
fbrce  into  Gaul,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  Alaators  or  evil 
Qeoli  must  tie  exterminated  by  the  sword,  (firro)  alluding  to  the 
natnre  of  shadows  and  demons,  "  who  tremble  at  a  drawn  sword,  a* 
PscUus  sayi,"  and  to  the  known  tale  of  the  origin  of  the  Huns,  and  he 
relbn  to  the  story  about  Itltig  nllmer.     Porcatulus  adds,  tiiat  be  should 
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dinavia  and  occupied  the  Scythian  territory,  found  cer- 
tain witches  amongst  his  people,  who  were  called  in 
their  language  Aliorumnae  or  Alirunes,  and  he  drove 
them  far  from  his  army  into  the  desert,  where  they  led 
a  wandering  life,  and,  uniting  themselves  with  the  un- 
clean spirits  of  the  wilderness,  produced  a  most  ferocious 
oftpring,  which  lurked  at  first  amongst  the  marshes,  a 
swarthy  and  slender  race,  of  small  stature,  and  scarcely 
endowed  with  the  articulate  voice  of  a  human  being.  It 
rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  a  very  old  tradition  is  en- 
tirely without  meaning  or  foundation,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  drawn  from  this  absurd  fable,  that  the  Huns  were  of 
mixed  descent  between  the  Goths  and  Tartars. 

§  3,  Great  and  fonnidable  to  all  Europe  as  the  Huns 
were  in  the  reign  of  Attila,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  what 
language  they  spoke.  Eccard  is  quoted  by  Pray  as 
aiguing  that  they  were  Sclaves,  and  used  the  Sclavonic 
tongue,  because  Priscus  only  mentions  two  barbcuian 
languages,  as  having  been  spoken  in  the  camp  of  Attila, 
which  were  the  Gothic  and  Hunnish ;  and  he  observes, 
that  if  the  Sclavonic  and  Hunnish  had  not  been  identical 
he  would  have  mentioned  the  former  also.  Pray,  anxious, 
as  are  all  the  Hungarian  writers,  to  identify  the  ancient 
Huns  with  the   *  Avares  of  a  later  period,    with    the 

*  Aimoiii  and  Rng^nbwrt,  writcn  of  the  reign  of  Charlcmain,  serin  to 
be  the  Mithorities  for  the  identity  of  the  Avarc«  of  their  time,  and  the 
Hbbs.  "  Avaret  siTa  Hunn4j«."  Aimm/tj  I.  2.  c.  11.  Tlieophylactus 
Shnocatta  (I.  7.  c  7.  and  8  HUt.  Maaritiana)  says,  "  speaking  of  the 
Scythiam  who  dwell  towards  Caucasus  and  the  N(»rth,  we  will  interrupt 
the  coune  of  the  History,  to  relate  what  happened  to  those  exceeding 
great  aations.  In  this  year  the  Chagawn  celebrated  by  the  Turks,  sent 
■BbMndors  to  the  Emperor  Maurice.  He  styled  himself  the  great 
iwn,  matter  (^t^irorifc)  of  Mvcn  races,  and  lord  (cifMop)  (»f  the 
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Magyars,  and  their  own  countrymen,  argues  agtunat 
this,  asserting  that  the  Sciaves  did  not  enter  Dalmatia 
and  Illyria,  till  the  time  when  the  Avares  were  in  Hun- 

cllmmtMof  the  habitable  world  (ouau/ifvigc).  Thla  uhi^wn  had  coo- 
querad  the  Ethnarcb  of  the  Abdell,  called  Nepbalile*.  EIat«d  with  hU 
rlctory,  harliig  eotered  fato  confederacy  with  StemblBchsdc*,  Ii«  rediMttd 
the  itatloD  of  the  AbaH  (or  Avarea),  but  theie  were  not  the  Abaif, 
barbarian*,  who  dwell  In  Europe  and  in  Paunoala,  and  had  aiilTed 
there  belbre  the  time  of  Maurice.  Tlioae  baitwiBni  faliely  called  them- 
Ml«ea  Abart.  Ooar  or  Var  and  Ctieoonnl  (0£dp  lol  XidiovO  were 
among*!  the  oldeit  exarrbi  of  the  real  AbsrE,  whence  «onie  of  their 
tribe*  were  called  Ooar  and  Cheoonnl.  In  the  reign  of  Juitlnlan,  a 
amall  nnmber  of  theie  two  tribe*  flying,  migrated  into  Europe^  who 
afterward*  valn-glorioiuly  ilyled  then»el>«  Abari,  sod  their  chleflaio 
cliagawn.  On  thi*  occailon  the  Sanelt,  Unnugnri,  Sablri,  and  other 
Hannlih  tribe*  with  them,  when  they  fonnd  Ooar  and  Cfaeoonal  making 
an  irmptlon  Into  the  territory  they  occupied,  were  in  grtat  conteniation, 
bellering  the  Invader*  to  be  the  nation  of  Abari,  and  tried  to  conciliate 
their  forbearance  by  ample  gift*.  Tlie  Ooar  and  Cheoonnl  finding  their 
aduanlageln  the  mittake,  encouraged  the  belief,  andanumed  the  appel- 
lation of  Abari.  The«e  falie  Abari  are  itill  divided  into  two  tribes  called 
Ooar  and  Cheoonni.''  TrttnUated /mm  tht  Oittk.  Simocatta  wai  bora 
in  Egypt  and  wrotennder  Heracliiu,  betneeo  SIS  and  610.  Tlie  word 
Cheoonnl  1*  certainly  very  dmllar  to  Hun,  whicb  w«*  written  Chunui 
by  tUo  Romans,  trat  allhoogh  it  i*  here  taJd  that  a  tribe  of  the  Arare* 
wai  called  Ctieoonnl  f^m  an  old  eiarch,  and  that  a  part  of  the  fal«ely 
called  ATare*,  who  came  into  Hungary,  were  of  that  trilie,  the  pa**age 
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guy,  about  a  century  after  the  days  of  Attila,  end  that 
the  Taitarst  to  whom  he  refers  the  Hunnish  origin,  are 
not  Sclavotiians.     There  were,  however,  certtunly  Sar- 

■o  wrIaSMj  even  wbat  language  ww  (poken  by  the  Avarei  vlio  wfm 
ntecad  b;  Ctiarlein>in.  Connralng  the  Aiares  or  Oeougeni,  we  De* 
OwlgiH,  L  I.  pt.  i.  I.  4.  ^  3.  They  are  mid  to  have  been  dGrcated  Li; 
tte  ^iTci  in  AA5 ;  and  tu  bave  approached  or  rntcrcil  Eunipe  SOttfiW 
it  n-nb«T.  Prar  ny  that  PrUciis  irB>  the  first  who  mentioned  tlii- 
Awaa,  bat  that  it  !■  ancertain  whether  he  meant  the  real  or  fulae 
ArarM  ;  that  they  weic  geoerally  reckoned  Huns,  hut  ealled  Sdaeei  by 
Cawrtantlne  Parpbyrogenltui,  and  Gotht  by  Thomtu  ArchidiJscontu, 
A«  Chnwici  Haniluil,  and  Diai-onus  lllit.  Misc.  An  aiHinymoun  writer 
(SiTtpt  rar.  Ilunj^ar.  Tom.  I.  e.  3.  p.  4.)  siiys  that  the  Ilunnarians,  a 
paiiyts  frnm  Seythia,  were  no  nanipit  Trom  the  camp  (eiulro)  Hun-.'it, 
bwante  having  snbrlned  the  Sdimei  they  sojoiinipd  in  i'annonia,  whence 
the  nelghboaring  natloDS  called  Aim  son  of  Ugek,  duke  of  Hungvar, 
(^mem  tie  Htutgrar)  and  his  soldier*  lluiigvari.  Those,  who  wiib,  as 
Viwj,  to  fdenllfy  the  Hungarians  with  the  Huns  of  Altila,  content 
tb«BwlTMwIth  saying  that  thin  writer  was  In  error,  IrtJoniandei  lelln 
■a  that  the  stronghold  of  Attila  in  Pannonia,  was  calld  Hunnlwar,  and 
tkat  it  was  maintained  as  a  fortification  niter  his  time,  and  It  certainly 
•M  BO  in  the  time  of  Charlemain  ;  and  it  seems  exceedingly  prtibahle 
thai  (be  Macrtion  is  correct,  tiiat  the  new  oceupien  of  Pannonla  wen> 
csDcit  Hangarians,  not  because  they  wpre  Huns,  but  becanse  thcy 
im»|il»i  and  had  their  head-quarter*  in  the  ancient  Huagvar.  There 
niata  a  letter  ri  bishop  Eragrius  addressed  to  Tutundns  and  Muymanit>, 
AMboTHuDDia,  otherwise  called  Ai-arla,  and  of  Moraviu,  emtcemin^ 
tbevcaairnloo  to  Christ) nnlty,  A.D.  B26,  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
ht  aoj  later  mention  of  tbe  Avares  as  nn  existing  |>eople.  The  nkl 
Hamariao  writeri,  Identifying  the  Hungarians  with  the  Huns,  prrleod 
that  A]m  la  tbe  &tl>  century,  was  tbe  son  of  U^ck,  the  son  of  Ed,  the 
«M  of  Cbaha,  the  son  of  Altila;  a  space  of  above  40U  yean  for  four 
fCHTBtiDDsl  Anwd  son  of  Aim,  approached  the  Tcis*  In  99&.  Tlie 
hrthrr  attempts,  to  prore  that  the  Hriugarians  were  of  the  same  oriciii 
as  tbe  Hans,  ore  made  by  connecting  tiiem  wltli  the  Tures.  who  aif 
lanted  to  be  Hans  also  ;  hnl  tbe  |>ruoA  are  very  vni^iip.  The  ilefeHl 
oftke  A*arM  by  theTnre*  li  menlinned  hy  Menander  anil  Aimio'allii, 
■•  will  B>  by  the  Chinese. 


matian  nations  under  Attila,  of  which  the  Quadi  *  may 
be  particularly  mentioned,  and  the  words  of  Ovidf 
distinguish  the  Sarmatian  from  the  Gothic,  as  much  as 
those  of  Priscus  do  the  Hunnish  language.  But  in 
truth  Priscus  does  not  say  that  only  two  languages  were 
spoken,  though  he  names  the  Gothic  and  Hunnish  as 
preTslent,  and  perhaps  as  being  only  dialects  of  one 
tongue,  for  he  nowhere  asserts  them  to  be  radically 
distinct;  and  a  brief  examination  of  ancient  evidence 
will  peiiiaps  lead  us  rather  to  consider  it  as  a  Teutonic 
dialect,  than  allied  to  the  modem  Hungarian.  Priscus 
invariably  uses  the  word  Scythian,  to  include  the  Gothic 
nations  withthe  Huns,  and,  if  they  were  radically  different 
in  language  as  well  as  appearance,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  they  should  have  been  so  classed  under  one 
denomination.  He  speaks  also  of  their  singing  Scythian 
songs,  which  would  convey  no  distinct  meaning  if  the 
Scythians  had  two  languages  as  widely  different  as  the 
Gothic  and  Hungarian.  In  three  other  passages  he  men- 
tions the  language  of  the  Huns.  He  says  that  on  the  em- 
bassy, with  which  he  was  himself  associated,  Maximin 
took  with  him  Rusticius,  "who  was  skilled  in  the  tongue 
"  of  the  barbariatu,  and  accompanied  ua  into  Scythia." 
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the  tongue  of  the  Huns  and  that  of  the  Goths  with  that 
of  the  Italians,  he  kept  the  whole  court,  except  Attila, 
**  in  incessant  laughter  ;'*  concerning  which  it  may  be 
obeerved,  that,  if  the  Hunnish  and  Gothic  were  not 
merely  dialects  of  one  language,  the  jests  of  Zercon 
could  have  been   intelligible  to  very  few  of  Attila's 
soldiers,  and  could  scarcely  have  kept  the  whole  court 
in  a  roar  of  laughter.     In  the  other  passage  he  says, 
**  The  Scythians,  being  a  mixed  people,  adhere  to  their 
*^  oum  barbarous  tongue^  either  that  of  the  Huns,  or  that 
^  of  the  Goths,  or  even  those  who  have  intercourse  with 
^  the  Romans,  that  of  the  Italians,  but  they  do  not 
^  readily  speak  Greek,  except  the  captives  from  Thrace 
^  and  the  maritime  part  of  Illyria.'*     This  is  the  sum  of 
the  information  transmitted  to  us  concerning  their  *  lan- 
guage, which  seems  to  point  rather  to  kindred  tongues, 
like  those  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes  which  are  easily 
understood   by  either  nation,   than   to  two   languages 
radically  different.     In  the  account  given  by  Priscus  of 
hit  progress   through  the  north  of  Hungary   with  the 
embassy,  he  states  that  they  were  furnished  instead  of 
wine,  with  what  was  called  by  the  natives  meed^  writing 
the  word  in  Greek  medos ;  and  as  those  natives  were  the 
very  Huns  of  Attila,   near  his  principal  residence,   it 
afibrds  a  strong  reason  for  attributing  to  them  a  Teutonic 


*  The  UUe  of  the  tomb  of  Cbeve  an  ancient  king  of  the  Huns,  Choves- 
M  giTen  by  Nicolas  01auS|  with  an  explanation  that  it  mcuns 
ClMve%  honsey  comet  very  near  to  tlie  old  Teutonic  form  CheTostpifi, 
the  s  of  the  Teutonic  genitive.  Priscus  also  speaks  of  the 
emotion  testified  by  the  whole  court  of  Attila  at  the  recital  of 
Scythian  poetry  which  celebrated  the  victories  of  Attila,  as  if  it  was 
ialdligble  tA  all.  Concerning  the  Teutonic  word  ring  by  which  the 
Hamiish  fortifications  were  named,  see  ^  32.  of  this  work. 


dialect,  thou^  the  word  kamos  which  he  mentions  for  a 
iWTt  of  beer  is  not  so  easily  traced.  The  name  of 
Alinines  or  Alrunse  given  to  the  mothers  of  the  Huns, 
and  stated  by  Jomandes  in  the  first  century  after  the 
death  of  Attila  to  have  been  the  name  used  by  the  peo> 
pie  amongst  whom  they  originated,  is  decidedly  a  Teu- 
tonic word,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Scandinavian 
Gdda,  written  aulninar.  Jomandes  tells  us  that  the 
Huns  called  their  fordiied  seat  in  Pannonia  Hunniwar, 
which  is  indubitably  Teutonic,  the  last  syllable  being  the 
word  which,  according  to  tlie  dialect,  is  caUed  ware,  ward, 
OP  guard,  from  which  last  form  of  the  word  our  coart  is 
deriTsd.  Tlie  kin^  who  led  the  Huns  into  Europe,  is 
named  by  Jomandes,  Balamber  or  Balamer,  which  is 
actually  the  same  name  as  that  of  Walamir  king  of  the 
Qoths  under  Attila,  whom  Malchus  calls  Balamir.  We 
know  from  the  history  of  Menander  that  the  river  Volga 
was  called  Attila,  or  as  the  Greeks  write  it  Atteelas,  in 
German  Ethel,  in  which  form  the  name  is  connected  with 
the  Teutonic  edel,  noble;  and  the  name  of  king  Attila 
in  the  oldest  Gemian  is  Etzel,  in  which  form  it  is  pos- 
ubly  connected  with  the  Teutonic  Heel,  alluding  to  the 
sword-god,  which  with   a   similar  deduction   from   the 
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the  point,  hrvr  pntliuhly  lost  beyond  all  (.-hance  of  th- 
coi'ery,  but  it  settiiis  questionable  whether  the  iiationatity 
of  modern  Himgariana  has  not  induced  them  to  clai 
connexion  of  blood  with  the  Huns  of  AttUa,  to  which  they 
un  |i«rluqis  not  entitled.  Deserieius  in  his  voluminous 
■ork  has  exerted  himself  to  demonstrate  that  the  Huns 
had  no  affinity  with  the  Alans.  Goths,  Gepidse,  Vandals, 
and  l^mbards  and  tliey  were  certainly  a  race  differing 
in  rtatiirv  and  colour  from  the  Alans,  which  proves  them 
to  have  been  long  tlistiiict,  though  they  may  have 
branched  nut  at  a  period  later  tlian  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  in  the  time  of  Peleg  ;  but  they  dwelt  near  t^ 
«ach  other,  and  their  habiu  and  worship  wero  precisely 
Uw  aniHt.  The  question  above  proposed  is  whether  their 
hnguigv  was  a  dialect  of  the  general  Teutonic  timgne 
•pakMi  br  thow  nations,  {[>erhn|Mi  even  an  admixture  of 
I  dial  with  MMni'  other  language)  or  radically  and  entirely 

ft  ilMinct  like  tlic  modern  Huugariau.   'Ilie  oldest  account 

B.  we  have  of  the  Scythians  is  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus, 

H  obinit  450  years  before  tho  birth  of  Christ;  380  yoars 

H|  after  Christ  Ainmianus  Marcellinus  described  the  Alan» 

^^  who  were  of  the   Gothic   family,  with  manners  exactly 

^B  limilar  to  tJiofte  of  tlie  Huns  and  the  same  sword-worship 

^H  wfairh  had  tKvn  describiNl  as  used  amongst  the  Scythians 
^^^  by  the  father  of  profane  history;  and  in  the  following 
^^H  rmtory  wc  tind  Attila  tho  Hiin,  obtaining  groat  rever- 
^^H  eacr  by  means  of  a  like  sanctified  sword,  and  making 
^^^^  die  fer^-  Scytliian  sacrifices  described  by  Henxlotiis,  and 
^^^B  thr  Huns  and  Goths  still  called  promiscuously  Scythians 
^^^H  by  the  Grrvk  writers.  The  Teutonic  nations  and  the 
^^^H  1Idil-i  )uuI  tluirefore  during  at  least  900  yean  before  the 
^^^^^   'Vaih  of  Aitila  been  known  under  one  comiuou  ileuo- 
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mination,  and  entertained  the  same  habits  and  a  similar 
religion ;  and  it  will  not  easily  be  proved  that  their  lan- 
guages had  no  affinity,  by  those  who  wish  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  Huns  and  Hungarians. 

§  4.  The  Hunnish  nation,  says  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
in  the  fourth  century,  little  known  by  ancient  records, 
and  dwelling  nigh  the  frozen  ocean  beyond  the  MseotiaD 
marshes,  exceeds  every  known  degree  of  savageness. 
From  their  very  infancy  *  their  cheeks  are  gashed  so 
deeply  with  steel,  that  the  growth  of  the  beard  is  impeded 
by  scars ;  they  grow  up,  like  eunuchs,  without  beards  or 
manly  beauty.  The  whole  race  have  compact  and  firm 
limbs,  and  thick  necks,  a  prodigiously  square  stature, 
like  two-legged  beasts  or  stumps  coarsely  shaped  into 
human  figures.  They  are  so  hardy,  that  they  require 
neither  fire,  nor  seasoned  victuals,  but  live  on  the  roots 
of  wild  plants,  and  the  half-raw  flesh  of  any  sort  of  cattle, 
which  they  quickly  warm  by  placing  it  under  them  on 


*  AmniianuB  was  perhaps  mistaken  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  known  by 
the  testimony  of  many  writers  that  they  crashed  their  cheeks  in  grief  and 
mourning,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  they  shonld  cicatrize  their  chil- 
dren in  the  same  manner.     That  the  Huns  cut  their  faces  in  grief,  see 
Jomande?  de  reb.  Get.     Agathias  (lib.  5.)  says  concerning  the  Cutri- 
guri,  a  Hunnish  tribe,  "  a  great  barbarian  wailing  was  heard,  for  gash- 
"  ing  their  cheeks  with  their  daggers  they  uttered  lamentations  after 
"  the  fashion  of  their  country."     Accoi-ding  to  Mcnander  (HUt,  lib.  8.) 
Turxanthus  prince  of  tlie  Turoi  told  the  Romans,  that  since  they  had 
come  to  visit  him  in  the  days  of  his  mourning  for  his  father  just  deceased, 
it  behoved  them  to  gash  their  cheeks  with  their  swords,  and  conform 
with  the  prevailing  law  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  whereupon  all  his  own 
people  there  present  cut  their  faces,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Romans  were  so  ]>olite  as  to  accede  to  his  suggestion.     Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris  in  Pan.  ad  Avitum  mentions  tlie  same  custom,  Vulnere  vel  si  quis 
plan  git,  &(*. 
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the  backs  of  their  hones.  Tliey  never  frequent  any  sort 
of  buildings,  nhich  they  look  upon  as  set  apart  for  the 
■epalchras  of  the  dead,  aud,  except  in  case  of  urgent 
nweuity,  they  v'\l\  not  go  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof, 
utd  they  think  themselves  insecuro  there,  not  having 
ereo  a  thatched  cottage  amongst  them ;  hut,  wandering 
in  the  woods  from  their  very  cradle,  they  are  accus- 
tooiMl  to  endure  frost,  hunger,  and  thirst.  They  are 
clothed  *  with  coverings  made  of  linen  and  the  sk'uia  of 
wood  mice  stitched  together,  nor  have  they  any  cliange 
of  gamicnt,  or  ever  put  off  that  which  they  wear  till  it  is 
ivducod  to  r»g8  and  drojis  off.  They  cover  their  heads 
vith  curved  t  fur  caps :  their  liairy  legs  are  defended  by 
gml  akitts,  and  their  shoe.»  are  so  ill  fitted  as  to  prevent 

h  account  they  are  not  wisU 

ilmost  t 


infantry : 


t  growing  t 


r  bor«c3  which  are  hardy  and  ill-«haped,  and  often 


:  upon  them  after  the  fashion  { of  e 


they 


iwrform  any  thing  they  have  to  do  on  horseback.    Hiere 


yt  Um  Ilunnigurl  are  welt  knoirii,  iKCUMe  the  tniit*  In 
(nadcr  «hicb  nmae  cnainp  and  Ihf  like  acero  to  1>e  In- 
tel from  tlirin.    Jiutiu  alw  qnotft  from  Tmgriu,  that  tlie 
ou  miolli'n  garment*,  but  alciiii  iif  wilil  h«a*t*  anil  mice. 
90.)wTi  tliattheincatrr  parioribi'Sejthlau*  am  drewoil 
OM  iLlnii,  uhlcb  arc  K>n  to  the  tuucli  and  imprne(ril>le  to 


niMvarouM  Id  BpUapli.  KejHt.  ipeaking  or  the  tiniu,  call*  tbutr 
«-dr*w  ■  itafB. 

X^)Sila»  {Hb.  3.)  wys  that  GalMupti  king  of  the  Lui  fou^ilit  tittiiig 
l»  that  MaBoar  ;  trijx""  r^f  IvaXMiiir  Ixif  rw  iruJt  rrirtp  r^i- 
a^ra  r«*  ImS.  Tlie  Kniiinine  teal  I*  Dot  a  modern  rcBnemeiU. 
AfMDM  Taliwi  (d«  un.  Cllt.  cl  l.ruc.  I.  I .}  nj*.  thr  damwl  »l  on  the 
■Wilt  of  llw  back  of  an  iix,  not  atlrldi-,  hut  niuuntcd  ujion  ii  oith  Iwih 


they  sit  night  and  day,  buy  and  sell,  eat  and  drink,  and 
leaning  on  the  neck  of  the  animal  take  their  slumber, 
and  even  their  deepest  repose.  They  hold  their  councils 
on  horseback.  Without  submitting  to  any  strict  royal 
authority,  they  follow  the  tumultuous  guidance  of  their 
principal  individuals,  and  act  usually  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse. When  attacked  they  will  sometimes  stand  to  fight, 
but  enter  into  battle  drawn  up  in  the  figure  of  wedges, 
with  a  variety  of  frightful  vociferations.  Extremely 
light  and  sudden  in  their  movements,  they  dbperse  pur- 
posely to  take  breath,  and  careering  without  any  formed 
line  they  make  vast  slaughter  of  their  enemies;  but, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  manceuvres,  they  seldom 
stop  to  attack  a  rampart,  or  hostile  camp.  At  &  distance 
they  fight  with  missile  weapons,  most  skilfully  pointed 
with  sharp  bones.  Near  at  hand  they  engage  with  the 
sword,  without  any  regard  for  their  own  persona,  and 
while  the  enemy  is  employed  in  parrying  the  attack,  they 
entangle  his  limbs  *  with  a  noose  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  riding  or  resisting.  None 
of  them  plough,  or  touch  any  agricultural  instrument. 
They  all  ramble  about  like  fugitives  without  any  fixed 
place  of  abode  with  the  waggons  in  which  they  live,  in 


they  pvc  w«y  to  every  furious  iiicitument,  They  are  as 
igonnuit,  a*  iriBtJonal  animals,  of  the  distinction  between 
bouetty  itntl  <lishoiicsty,  versatile  and  obscure  in  speech, 
iufluenred  by  no  religious  or  EUperatitious  fear,  insatiably 
r«j»etou9  of  gold,  so  fltu'tuating  and  irritable,  that  thoy 
nfWo  (all  off  from  their  companions  without  any  suffi- 
ricnt  cause,  and  reconcile  themselves  ag^n,  without  any 
ftrpa  haTing  been  taken  to  pacify  tliem.  Such  were  the 
Huitt  when  they  burst  into  Euroiie  about  the  year  374 
afirr  Christ,  and  such  they  bad  been  from  the  earliest 
penod  (tf  history. 

j  i.  After  the  confusion  of  tongues  in  Sennaar  *  2247 
B.  C  the  Huns  are  said  to  have  migrated  into  the 
mountaiiM  of  Armenia  and  Georgia.  'Hience,  emerging 
into  tlic  plain  between  the  Tanais  and  Volga,  they 
divided,  part  to  the  east,  and  part  to  the  west  What 
became  of  those  who  travelled  west  does  not  appear,  if 
Uie  Huns  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct  both  from  the 
I'euloiiic  and  Sclavoniau  races.  Wo  read  in  some  writors 
of  dark  and  white  Uuns ;  the  former  being  undoubtedly 
the  Huns  proper,  and  the  latter  some  of  the  yellow 
liaired  tribes  like  the  Alans,  who  dwelt  in  their  vicinity 
with  habits  very  similar.  The  Huns  who  travelled  east- 
ward l«d  a  pastoral  life,  enclosed  among'^t  the  mountains, 
atul  had  no  intercourse  with  other  nations  but  perpetual 
warfiire  with  the  Chinese,  from  whom  the  only  tnforma- 
DonremiDg  them  is  derived.  'I1ie  Chinc-se  make 
of  the  Hum  ■i'207  B.  C.  dwelling  to  the  N.  E. 
of  Oniw,  fm^ng  on  the  (losh  of  their  Hocks  and  dressed 
ia  tkmt.      In   their  dealings  with   other   peogtle   their 

•  Dt»iMrna,vmi.  1.  pt.  1.  Uli.  I. 
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affirmation  held  the  place  of  an  oath.  They  punished 
murder  and  theft,  that  is  amongst  themselves,  mth  ceiv 
tain  death.  They  accustomed  their  children  to  hunt 
and  use  arms.  In  their  earliest  years  they  shot  birds 
and  *  mice  vith  arrows ;  gromng  bigger  they  pursued 
hares  and  foxes.  No  one  amongst  them  could  be  deemed 
a  man,  till  he  had  slain  an  enemy,  or  was  bold  and 
skilfbl  enough  to  do  so.  It  was  their  custom  to  attack 
their  enemies  luiexpectedly,  and  to  fly  as  rapidly  when  it 
was  expedienL  The  great  speed  of  their  horses  faci- 
litated this  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  Chinese,  who  were 
accustomed  to  standing  iight,  could  not  pursue  and 
Tanquicdi  them :  and  the  Huns,  if  defeated,  retired  unto 
desert  places,  where  the  enemy  would  find  it  very  grievous 
to  follow  them.  They  were  quite  illiterate ;  thrir  weapons 
were  bows  and  arrows,  and  swords.  They  had  more  or 
fewer  wives  accwding  to  their  means,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  f  for  a  son  to  marry  his  stepmother,  or  a  brother 
the  widow  of  his  brother.  The  Kim  who  could  rescue 
the  body  of  a  cdiun  comrade  from  the  enemy  became 
i  heir  to  all  hb  property.     They  were  anxious  to  make 


Perbapa  tDL-lading  the  weazel  tribe  under  that  ilenonilnatiun,  ■ 


c^itivea,  whom  they  employed  in  tending  their  flocks. 
Thieres  amongst  other  nutions,  they  were  faithful  to 
each  other,  'lliey  lived  in  teitts  placed  upon  waggons. 
The  ancient  Huns  adorned  *  their  coffins  witli  precious 
thing*,  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  aceordiug  to  ihe  rank  of 
the  tleceat<.-<l,  but  they  erected  no  tombs.  Many  ser- 
rsnts  and  concubines  followed  the  bo<Iy  at  the  funeral, 
atid  H>rvod  it  as  if  living  ;  troops  of  fighting  men 
■ccumpajiivd  it,  and  at  tlie  full  moon  they  began  com- 
I  whidi  lasted  till  the  change.  Then  they  cut  ofF 
s  of  many  prisoners,  and  each  of  the  fighting 
)  rewarded  witli  a  measure  of  wine  made  from 
■our  milk. 
}  6.  Teuman,  who  reigned  after  the  death  of  Chi- 
210  years  before  Christ,  over  the  Huns 
I  the  Irtish  on  the  west,  and  tlie  Amur,  which 
1  in  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  lake  Baikal,  and 
sea  op|>oaite  Kaintchatka,  pressed  the 
Cbinete  on  liis  southern  confines,  which  appears  to  be 
the  eaHiest  Bpe€i6c  action  of  tlie  Huns  upon  record. 
He  was  killed  by  his  son  Mote,  who  took  the  title  of 
Tanjoo  or  Tanju.  meaning  son  of  heaven.  Whatever  be 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Tanju,  coining  to  us  through 
the  Qlineae  historians,  wo  cannot  rely  upon  it  as  being  a 
Hnnnt^  title  expressed  lu  the  Hunuish  language.  Some 
of  Uw  names  ihcy  give  of  the  ancient  Hunuish  jioten- 
late*  are  so  decidedly  and  radically  different  from  the 
wmum  borne  by  Hunniah  princes  in  Europe,  that  they 
'.  be  looked  upon  as  Chinese  or  Tartar  versions  of 
I,  nihvt  than  as  the  very  appellations  by  which 


those  persons  were  distinguished  amongst  their  country- 
men, unless  their  language  underwent  n  complete  change 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  after  this  period.  It  is 
cert^nly  possible  that  the  Huns,  if  they  had  originally 
some  affinity  to  the  Tartars,  as  their  personal  appearance 
seems  to  indicate,  having  after  centuries  of  confliction 
with  other  Tartar  races,  been  expelled  by  them  from  their 
seats,  and  having  in  their  turn  subdued  their  Gothic 
neighbours,  may  have  gradually  renounced  much  of  the 
language  of  their  invaders  and  adopted  in  great  part  the 
speech  of  the  more  humanized  people  who  by  conquest 
had  become  associated  with  them.  Hie  abode  of  the 
Tanjoos  was  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary.  On  the  first 
moon  of  the  year  the  grandees  of  the  empire  or  principal 
officers,  each  of  whom  commanded  ten  thousand  men, 
assembled  to  hold  a  general  council  at  the  court  of 
the  Tanjoo,  which  ended  with  a  solemn  sacrifice.  At  the 
fifth  moon  they  met  in  another  place,  and  sacrificed  to 
Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  the  Manes  of  their  ancestors. 
In  the  autumn  they  assembled  at  a  third  place  to  num- 
ber the  people  and  cattle.  The  Tanjoo  every  day  pro- 
ceeded into  the  open  plain  to  worship  the  sun,  and  every 
evening  in  like  manner  adored  the  moon.      'I'he  title 
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■iilrrvd  the  nio»l  honourablei  and  those  on  hU  left  of 
■econilarf  con Ude ration :  by  wliich  it  appears  that  even 
in  their  highest  ceremonials  the  I^Iuns  of  his  time  had 
ed  from  their  ancient  custom,  and  adopted  that 
I  prevailed  iiniongst  the  Goths.  Meto  was  a  suc- 
J  prince,  and  extended  tlie  limits  uf  his  kingdom. 
I  the  year  l(i'2  I).  C.  the  Muns  vaiiquitihod  the  people 
called  \iie-chi,  settled  along  the  Gihon,  who  were  after- 
wuxk  called  Jeta  or  Yetan,  and  were  identical  with  the 
CieUe.  lliese  adureil  Bud<lha,  and  carried  the  worship 
of  Wodeu,  who  is  tlie  same  Deily,  into  Europe;  and, 
{  of  the  Gothic  race,  they  perhaps  in  some  measure 
1  their  habits  and  language  on  those  of  their 
a  conquerors.  l"he  empire  of  the  Tanjoos  having 
pmSaaWy  increased,  and  having  been  maintained  by 
Eriii|Uieiit  cont4-st«  witti  various  success  against  the  Chinese, 
bsgnn  lo  ileeline  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Clirist, 
umI  ill  A.  D.  DO  it  was  entirely  overthrown,  the  Tanjoo 
being  defeated  in  battle,  taken,  and  beheaded.  The 
Sien-f  i  Tartars  occupied  their  territory,  and  many  of  the 
Huns  mingling  with  them  took  the  name  of  Sien-pi. 
The  rest  migrated  westward  into  the  country  of  the 
Uatdikirs.  This  empire  of  the  Huns,  who  are  not  men- 
tiuiied  by  the  Chinese  as  being  a  Tartar  race,  is  said  to 
have  3ul>sisied,  from  l"230  years  before,  till  93  years 
after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  but  the  succession  of 
Tuijood  is  only  known  since '21 U  B.C.  In  109the  llutis 
aci:u)U«-d  Ilucharim  and  the  countrj-  between  the  Gihon 
iir  Oxu--,  and  the  Iriish.  In  I'iU  tliey  defeated  the  Iguri 
to  the  south,  and  killed  the  C'hinese  general  who  led 
theiu.  In  134  they  wer*-  themselves  defeated  by  the 
IgHri,  Hitd  in  IJl  they  were  driven  further  we-'t    by  the 


Sen-pis.  In  StO  *  we  are  told  that,  Lieou-toung  kiog 
of  the  Huns  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  widow  of  his 
&ther,  she  answered  his  passion,  but  was  so  bitterly 
reproached  by  her  own  son,  that  she  died  of  vexation. 
This  circumstance,  transmitted  to  us  amongst  the  scanty 
records  of  Hunnish  transactions,  militates  directly  against 
the  accusation  made  against  them  by  some  modem 
writers  of  utter  indifference  concerning  all  incestuous 
connections.  It  seems  that  the  queen,  mother  of  the 
hai  to  the  throne,  being  dead,  the  king  had  taken  to  his 
throne  another  wife  who  had  thereupon  the  rights  of 
queen,  and  was  not  inheritable  like  the  numerous  wives 
of  secondary  condition  who  replenished  the  haram.  Her 
submitting  to  the  passion  of  her  stepson  was  therefore 
probably  regarded  not  only  as  an  improper  connection, 
but  as  a  degradation  from  the  rank  and  station  she  occu- 
ped  as  widow  of  the  king.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  first  mfe  enjoyed  the  rights  of  queen,  on  whose  death 
the  lady  next  espoused  might  succeed  to  her  privileges ; 
but  we  hare  no  certainty  that  the  wife,  who  was  to  have 
espe<nal  rights,  and  whose  issue  were  to  inherit,  may  not 
have  been  selected  by  tlte  choice  of  her  husband  from 
the  multitude  of  his  wives.     In  316  f  Lieou-yao  king  of 
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hi*  prtsuiittr,  thv  iiiouaivh  next  tunted  his  attention  tu 
tiu>  widow  of  th<^  Tartar,  who  had  also  fallen  into  his 
handu,  aiid  waa  very  beautiful,  and  he  proposed  to  marry 
her:  but  the  lady  rejected  his  kindness  with  the  same 
Spartan  repugnance  tis  her  husband,  whom  she  declared 
Iienielf  unwilling  to  outlive^  The  Hunnish  monarch  was 
ftqually  scntpulous  of  thwarting  her  inclinaUons,  and  he 
wu  reduced  to  the  gratiiication  of  burying  them  both 
tn  tho  most  pompous  manner.  In  UlU  the  Topa  Tartars 
gxtDod  possession  of  the  country  east  of  the  Irtish.  At 
tlita  period  tho  Tanjoo  had  his  principal  abode  in  the 
Isnd  of  the  Baschkirs,  but  his  territory  extended  ea^t  to 
the  Hi,  and  atrutched  westward  to  the  Ca5j)ian.  The 
^en-pti  confined  them  on  the  east,  and  the  Topas 
dftrhig  ihe  Sien-pis  on  the  Huns,  forced  the  latter 
fntther  westward.  On  the  south  and  south-west  they 
wetB  itoppcd  by  the  I'crsians.  From  about  the  birth  of 
Clnutuithe  timcof  Valentinianthu  first  (A.D.  364)  the 
Ahuis  bad  inhabited  the  lands  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Taitais. 

I  7.  Ammianus  Marcellinuii,  who  died  soon  aft«r  the 
Huns  entered  Kurope,  states  that  the  Alans  occupied  in 
his  time  the  immeasurable  and  uncultivated  wastes  of 
tho  Scythians  beyoud  the  Taiuus,  taking  their  name  from 
tlMtt  of  a  *  mountain.  The  Neuri  inhabited  the  midland 
Mar  foaie  abrupt  hills,  which  were  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  severe  frost.  Next  to  them  dwelt  the 
,  and  the  Goloiii,  a  warlike  people  who  flayed 
,  and  made  coveiings  of  the  human 
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illiiii   hr  dwnueiwis  aui  : 


hair  wsk   Une  ^o&r  i^   In^ex  irftunwr   ivitli   few  aorf 
MM«L       Tk   ^iliiiii  111!  ml   Kid  Amfanpa^agt  w»v 


be  Wft 

—II  tcf  itiii  br  the  witfaib»al  of  ikohib  Crakes  from  cfar 
mimkr  t4  dwae  fcfoein»  ■atamfetv  TW  .^kns  *  ^mI 
Ufnad  rill  Mil  III  II  icty  widEtr  iii»arA  tfae  eflst.  whutt 
dwj  bad  BOBj  {wpsloas  tnbes.  wba  rcacfaed^vea  B>  the 
bnkt  oT  the  Gn^  Lftr  tfae  Hsw  tfan  fa^  andKr 
ploogfa,  nor  cottagr;  tber  End  od  flc^  and  biK,  n 
W|Qpnn>  wttn  curtoi  lunciui^  ot  boHu  WWn  nvy 
amred  at  •  grawj  (fistrict,  An  ananfcd  tfaeir  wa^^nns 
'm  •  circle,  and  a*  Kion  aa  die  gns  wss  twawwA.  din 
•tnftcd  dieir  qaarterL  The  plains  wtncfa  dier  6K[uguted 
were  very  prndoctiTe  of  gras,  and  intenpersed  vith 
tnelM  that  bore  ^>ples  or  other  frmt,  wliidi  they  coo- 
ourned  when  occanon  reqiuied.  Their  tender  yemrs  wwe 
paiwed  in  die  waggons,  bat  tbej  were  traiij  habituated  to 
ride,  anr]  esteemed  it  diigracefu]  to  walk,  and  were  all 
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the  Cimmerinu  Itogponis,  and  into  Armenia  and 
Mfidia.  Perils  and  warfare  were  their  delight:  the 
iiMighlur  of  H  man  their  highest  boast :  and  they  reviled 
with  bitterne^  those  who  liveri  to  old  age  or  died  by 
accident^  efiteemJQg  it  blessed  to  tali  in  battle.  They 
fastened  tlie  hairy  scalps  of  tlieir  enemies  to  their  horses 
for  trapping!^  and  ornament.  They  erected  no  temples, 
but  planted  a  naked  sword  with  barbarous  rites  tn  the 
gioutul,  and  worshipped  it  as  the  protector  of  the  dis- 
trict round  which  they  had  arranged  their  waggons, 
They  bad  a  singular  mode  of  divining  by  collecting 
toffethpr  a  number  of  straight  twigs,  and  aft«r  a  time 
MpUBting  them  again  with  some  sort  of  incantation. 
SUrery  was  unknown  amongst  them ;  and  the  whole 
nation  was  considered  to  be  of  noble  blood.  Their 
judg«»  were  ohosen  on  account  of  tlie  prowess  they  had 
thewn  in  warfare. 

^  B.  Upon  these  nations  the  Hims  were  driven  by  the 
inroads  of  tlie  Tartars,  who  continued  to  force  them 
towanid  the  west.  In  the  interval  between  the  years 
316  and  074,  advancing  nortJiward  of  the  Caspian, 
tbey  (ubdued  the  Aluiis,  associating  numbers  of  them 
vitfa  themselves,  and  forcing  tlie  rest  to  take  refuge  in 
Europe.  In  374  they  crossed  the  Mamtian  swamp,  or 
at  loaat  the  river  Tanais,  into  Europe,  'lliey  had  long 
conjodcFtKl  liie  marshes  to  he  nn  impenetrable  girdle, 
ifll  one  of  their  nation,  named  Baudetes,  having  adven- 
tured' more  than  usual  in  pursuit  of  a  stag,  succeeded  in 
pUMttratiiig  through  them,  and  on  faia  return  covnmuni- 

*  SdMOIb*  Mj*  Uitj  fcUooad  *  cow  vhich  wh*  drimn  by  k  Kmlflir, 
Ml  l^t  llw  hcnliiiii-ii,  who  i-finaiHt   llii-  fwiiiii]>,  rfi^rlc.)  iUk    liinil 

kqnod  Id  to  1*0  frmio. 
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CBted  the  important  intelligence  to  hia  countrymen. 
Bishop  Jomandes*  says  that  the  stag  led  on  the 
hunters  by  occasionally  stopping  to  entice  them,  till  it 
had  conducted  them  into  European  Scythia,  which  he 
Terily  believes  the  foul  spirits  from  whom  they  were 
descended  devised  out  of  enmity  to  its  inhabitants.  The 
Huns  profited  immediately  by  the  discovery  of  this 
passage,  which  opened  to  them  a  new  world,  and,  whether 
they  really  crossed  the  Mteotis  stagnant  and  choked 
with  reeds  or  the  Tanais  higher  up,f  they  soon  pushed 
their  victorious  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  They 
immediately  attacked  and  reduced  the  Alipzuri  aTid 
several  other  tribes,  not  omitting  to  sacrifice  J  a  due  pro- 
portion of  the  first  captives  they  made,  according  to  the 
Scythian  custom,  to  the  Sword-God  whom  they  wor- 
shipped. The  hideous  appearance  of  their  swarthy  and 
acatrized  faces,  their  short,  stout,  and  erect  figures,  the 
swiftness  of  their  st«eds,  and  the  skill  of  their  archers, 
spread  dismay  on  all  sides,  and  they  came  like  a  hurri- 
cane upon  the  several  nations  who  were  peaceably  de- 
pasturing the  European  banks  of  the  Tanms.  TTie 
Alcidzuri,  Itamari,  Tuncassi,  and  Boisci,  were  subdued 

•  De  reb.  OH.  e.  H.  Jornandei  does  not  name  the  huntera,  uid  > 
connuion  has  been  made  between  Baudete*  and  the  king  Btlamer. 

t  De«  Ouignei  suppoeei  them  to  hare  passed  the  HebdIu  in  370, 
irhlle  the  emperor  Valene  was  fighting  the  laauri  in  LfCia  and  Pam- 
phylia  i  but  according  to  the  account  of  the  cotemporary  Ammianus, 
other  nations  had  beeo  subdued  by  tbem  in  Europe  before  they  at- 
tacked the  Ootbs,  which  was  in  376.  Eraimas  Froellch  placet  their 
(Misage  in  374,  which  year  they  spent  in  reducing  the  Atlpiurl  and 
other  trilKB,  and  In  376  Uiey  beat  the  European  Alaas. 

t  Jomandes  says  they  sacrificed  the  first  captives  they  made  to 
Victory. 
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■JO  the  tint  inroad ;  anil  the  followiDg  eeason  was  fatal 
to  th«  libprty  of  the  European  Alatis,  excepting  such  as 
preferred  to  migrate  westward,  and  seek  the  protection 
or  extort  the  toleration  of  the  Uomans.  Every  conflict 
waa  a  >ourc«  of  increased  power  to  the  Huii&  who  com- 
pelled the  nations  they  subdued  to  join  with  them  in 
fivther  invasions,  and  with  the  sword  of  the  Alans. 
muted  to  their  own,  they  now  attacked  the  Goths. 
Ennanric  was  at  that  time  sovereign  of  the  Goths,  n 
man  of  very  advanced*  yeara,  who  was  then  lingering 
trader  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  from  Sarus  and 
Animiiu,  brothers  of  Saniclh  or  Sanilda,  whom  he  had 
nu4cd  to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses,  to  avenge 
biin*elf  on  her  husband,  a  chieftain  of  the  tloxolani, 
vho  had  revolted  from  him.  The  conjuncture  was 
filTOUT%b1e  to  the  invaders,  and  their  king  f  Oalamer 
n  attacked  the  broad  and  fertile  lands  of  Ermanric.  who 

K  after  runly  attempting  to  defend  thora,  put  an  end  to 

I  Im  own    life.     'Ihe    Ostrogoths  were  subdued,   having 

H  been  previously  weakened  by  the  secession  of  the  Vtsi- 

^ft  P>tl^  *!>'>  ^^  applied  to  the   Roman  emperor  \'alen3 

^k  to  gm>  them  a  part  of  I'hracc  or  Micsia,  south  of  the 

^B  Dluiubc,    preferruig    a    nominal     dependance    on     the 

^H  Ilumans,  to  the  heavier  yoke  of  tlie   Hunnish  invaders, 

^^ft  llie  raqueat  wa^  granted,  and   they  were  baptizetl  into 

^^B  the  creed  of  Valens,  who  was  an  Artan.  Ermaiiric 
^^H  laving  perished,  the  Ostrogoths  remained  subject  to  tlie 
^^H       Huns,  under  the  administration  of  Hlnithart  or  Withi- 

I 


M  Marccllini 


*  l)|nnnla  »f  m  liundrtd  tean  olil.         T  AmDiiui 
t  Jurnkmlc*  ami  SigvlwrUi  chII  him  Winftliarlut.     AniRilalius  nanirt 
hu>  WrtlibDrnia,  Kliicli  !•  c*lil«iill;  thr  fame  naiiie  a*  WhlciiUr,  one  uf 
(W  itMhIf  kia^  undi-r  Attila,  anil  probohli  ihp  righi  namf . 
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mir  of  the  family  of  the  Amali,  who  retained  the  insig- 
nia of  royalty.  The  *  Gepidse  were  reduced  under 
subjection  to  the  Huns  at  the  same  period,  and  so  rapid 
was  their  progress,  that,  within  two  years  after  crossing 
the  Mteotis,  they  wrested  the  Pannoniasf  from  the 
Romans,  either  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  negociation. 
In  378  Fritigem,  king  of  those  Goths,  who  had  inun- 
dated ThiBce,  being  irritated  by  Lupicinus  and  Maxi- 
mus,  and  pressed  by  famine,  made  war  upon  the 
Romans.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Huns  and  Alans 
whomf  he  subsidized,  and  many  actions  took  place  with 
various  success.  Valens,  alarmed  at  their  progress, 
made  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Persians,  and  returned 
suddenly  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  Gratian 
advanced  with  a  considerable  force  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  Valens,  but  the  latter,  confident  of 
victory,  and  fearful  of  losing,  or  of  sharing  with  Gratian, 
the  lustre  of  that  success  which  he  anticipated,  rashly 
attacked  the  Goths  and  their  alhes  at  the  twelfth  mile- 
stone from  Adrianople  near  Perinthus.     The  Armenian 

•  Procopiua  de  beil.  Vand. 
and  Qepldea  were  coniplt 
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routed  by  the  first  charge  of  the  Goths 
le  infaatry  completely  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
k  of  the  horse  was  supjwrted  by  a  shower  of 
ill  tiie  use  of  which  the  Huns  were  parlJcularly 
ikilfiil,  and  the  lltniian  infantry  was  caTnple1«ly  routed 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  swords  and  billhooks  of  the 
barbarians.  \'8lens"  took  refuge  in  a  house,  where  he 
wi»  burnt  alive  by  his  pursuers,  a  practice  not  uncom- 
mon amongst  the  Scandinavian  nations.  Gratian,  re- 
ceiving intvlligeiirc  of  this  disaster,  immediately  recalled 
from  Sfitttn  I'bcodosius,  who  in  the  following  year  re- 
jioired  the  falling  fortunes  of  Rome,  and,  both  by  suc- 
TOBiful  conflicts  and  by  conciliatory  offers  and  presents,  \ 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  pacification  was  however 
of  diort  duration,  and  in  380  Gratian,  being  molested 
by  the  Huns  obtained  the  assistance   of  the  Goths}: 


TlMti!  ii  an  wt'l  Uli'  rrlnted  by  Aniniigniu  MBriTcllinna,  SocralGt, 
■nil  Clnir^im  rnlnniu,  Dist.  romprnrt.  p,  336.  wilh  iwnie  -mi- 
•Itaa  I>  tbc  wonl*  of  tlir  •crao,  thai  in  pullliiK  duWD  an  old  wall  of 
»  HfUMtt  (tone  wiu  found  in  the  middle  wltli  eight  Greek 
iMCrlbed  thcrcou,  prnphetjlog  an  Irniptiun  of  borbariaiit 
■Kb  the  better  enpply  nrCotutBniinople  with  vatcr,  vhich 
i)  by  ValeiM.  In  tliG  Floreollne  MS.  of  A.  Mar- 
tdtaMi  IW  batrbariani  are  lenned  in  tliti  tenei  ttuDniih  tribes,  but 
hmM  anl]'  1  a  tariatlDO  made  to  niit  the  gteiiI. 

T  V»r  Iha  acnnittt  of  theie  tnuiMclIoiu  wc  Onniui,  lib.  7.  e.  38,  and 
U.  AnisiiaaiM,  lib.  31.  c.  IC.  P.  Dlaroniu,  lib.  li.  Zi>rarn«,  Ann.  I. 
dU,  JsnanlM  dr  reb.  Oct.  and  do  regni  Suce.  Prmp.  Aqiilt.  Adon. 
CnuML  A.0- 370.    Bntrnnon.).  4. 

t  Wluthnr  tbrta  wen  Vfilgoili*,  or  whelher  WlniUur  a«l*(ed  the 
■mmmm  W  till*  period  1*  full  cleitr.  Dl^bcrtut  In  Cbron-  Mya  Oetni- 
Vathto  Ib  palrin  wlo  rvnotsnUbaB  tub  Uuunorum  dutuiniu  prwvnil 
.— Ei*  ah  hoc  aoMi  luquc  ad  niarleni  Altllie  per  anno*  jtlA* 
pnefoeruul  regoU  gunUa  tuv,  Jarnandre  aayt,  U'lni- 
ADialo|i«lucipatA**tiiin<iItrnUn'Ut>vnli!.— iiereb.fM.r-SH. 


b  was  pnUily  at  this 
dK  Hobs  nohted  tlie 
i  ht  ^dmaA  wkk  tfaff  BtHaBo,  and  bid  waste 
r  wiliihs  aimies, 
X  of  die  oecessaries* 
«f  Bfe.  TW  PiiMiiiii  w^  w  «nib^KT  to  him,  and 
I  puumb  weight  of  gold 
1  of  he  mjit^nmn^  bam  a  renewal 
«f  sadiKnaHH.  WWc^  tfe  Otrapicle  had  taken 
fm%  wiA  the  Roaaaas  or  not  in  A^  Winitfaar  soon  after 
ittcaapced  la  iknyw  off  die  Haiuasfa  yvke.  and  his  efibrts 
vcK  I  aiii  Bill  mtKtaiAL  !■  the  first  encounter  he 
qylmed  a  HanMA  king  caQed  f  Box,  together  with  bis 
SOBS,  ami  serantv  men  of  tfistinctkn,  all  of  whom  he 
oruafied,  Id  tenifr  the  rest  q{  thnr  cotintr^en. 
Nothii^  dse  is  known  coDceming  thu  Hunniah  prince, 
hot  it  seems  that  from  the  time  of  the   invasioD   of 
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I  him  surre]»titiousIy  in  the  head  with  an  arrow, 
approaching  to  each  other.  The  defeat  of 
ti^n»  was  complete.  Balamer  married  hi§  graiid- 
dati^t«r  Waladamarea,  and  possessed  the  whole  empire, 
s  Gothic  prince  however  ruling  over  the  Ostrogoths 
under  the  authority"  of  the  Huns.  Hunnimund  the  son 
of  Ermanric  succeeded  to  Winithar,  and  fought  siiccess- 
fnllv  against  the  SuevL  His  son  'ITiorisroond  reigned 
aftur  him,  and  in  the  ^cond  year  after  his  accession 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Gepido:,  but  was  killed 
by  the  fiill  of  hi»  hoTM.  The  Goths  greatly  lamented 
him,  and  nmiained  forty  years  afler  his  death  without  a 
king,  Derismund  hts  son  having  followed  the  Visigoths 
into  th«  west  to  avoid  the  Hunnish  ascendancy.  Balu- 
na*  di«d  in  •'>t6,  soon  after  his  marriage,  probably 
leaving  no  children,  and  it  is  not  known  who  immediately 
Mooeeded  him. 

{  9.  TTie  first  king  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers 
after  this  period  is  Huldin,  but  nothing  is  detailed  cou- 
ceraing  him  before  the  year  400.  It  seems  probable 
tbat  the  three  kings  Bela,  Chevc,  and  Cadica,  named 
by  the  Hungarians  as  having  reigned  simultaneously, 
bdong  to  the  reign  of  Balamer,  and  perhaps  Bela  was 
the  real  name  of  the  king  who  was  styled  by  the  Romans 
Balamcnu.  Under  them  was  said  to  have  been  fought 
a  graat  battle  at  a  place  called  f  Potentiana,  which  from 


*  JmwQdM  layi,  qosmrls  Hannoniai  <«na<1lri. 
Ko  mcti  placp  •*  rnlrnltum  la  menlioncd  by  Strabo,  Ptulcmy,  or 
P<»>iBg»ri«n  labtci  which  rum  muAe  In  the  reign  nf  ThcAdnclu*  the 
Ik  ThnoB  (liii^I'  ■"■>■  Hoag.)  think*  Iheru  never  wm  such  a  |iktc. 
(■fa  11  riwuld  hare  bovn  pHnl«i]  Mvgeiiliaiia,  Urult,  which 
•teorrlltr,  the  Iwllle  luvli^  taken  place  cImv  bi  lUa  Danube. 


its  circumstances  seems  referable  to  tlie  period  when  the 
HuDs  first  occupied  I^nonia,  seven  or  eight  years 
before  the  death  of  Balamer.  Bela,  Cheve,  and  Cadica, 
|ntched  their  camp  upon  the  Teiss.  Matemus,  being 
at  that  time  pnefect  of  Pannonia,  administered  the 
a&irs  of  Dalmatia,  Myua,  Achsea,  Hirace,  and  Mace- 
donia. He  solicited  the  ud  of  Detricus  (Dietric  or 
IlieodoTic),  who  then  ruled  over  a  part  of  Germany, 
and  having  collected  a  great  miscellaneous  force  to  resist 
the  common  enemy,  they  encamped  at  Zaazhalon  in 
Pannonia,  not  far  &om  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  remained  posted  near  Potentiana  and 
"Tliethis.  The  Huns  crossed  the  Danube  below  the 
rite  of  Buda,  surprised  the  allied  army  in  the  night,  and 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  encamped  in  the 
vale  of  Thamok.  I^ere  the  Huna  were  attacked  in 
their  turn,  when  the  allies  had  rallied  their  scattered 
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>i  and  after  a  severe  contest  the  Huns  wore  com- 
pelled in  the  eveniog  to  recross  the  Danube  and  return 
to  their  former  position,  but  the  victorious  anny  was  too 
much  weakened  to  pursue  them,  and,  fearful  of  a  fresh 
attack,  retired  to  Tulna,  a  town  of  Austria  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  •Vienna,  It  seemss  extremely  improbable 
that  a  narrative  su  circumstantial  and  apparently  impar- 
tial, though  discredited  by  some  modem  writers,  should 
be  entirely  fabulous,  and  the  persons  mentioned  in  it 
licUtious.  It  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the 
period  when  the  Goths  and  Romans  were  acting  together, 
that  ia  the  year  380,  when,  according  to  the  Latin 
vritera,  the  Goths  asked  the  assistance  of  Gratian  against 
the  Huiw,  and  when,  according  to  Priscus,  Balamer 
nolst«d  the  treaties  and  laid  waste  much  of  the  Roman 
territon';  Balamer  (perhaps  identical  with  Bela)  being 
the  chief  sovereign,  Boil,  Cheve,  and  Cadica,  inferior 
kii^  over  portions  of  the  Huns. 

}  10.  To  Balamer  probably  succeeded  immediately 
MundiuCtf  the  bther  of  Attila,  but  nothing  is  known  of 

■  «odl  U  the  acoMint  ftivea  b;  Ml-oUs  Olaua,  Rnd  to  the  like  effbet 
*  Iht  (lalMMnl  at  otim  Huugviaii  writers.  He  tavs  that  [he  TIiids 
taM  US^OOO  OMD,  ainun^t  whom  wiu  Chcvo:  the  allle>  310,000,  which 
!■  fnktMj  m  gmt  snggfrMioD  Atinhain  Baluchay ,  in  his  ChroDO- 
lofT  of  tba  klnei  of  lluagny,  (apud  Bon/inJuDi;  * ajrs  that  AltUa  vraa 
Vntinl  hy  tbr  inarblp  column  eallc*)  Kaiaio,  vherc  Bela,  Chete,  aud 
Cadtra  taj  itnlinnbed.  Ktcnbu  Olau)  call*  it  Cbernhaia,  and  tayi  thai 
it  neana  dwit'ii  bmic  He  ailiU  lu  the  oecouut  above  given,  that  the 
Hana  ■ftcmanli  attacked  and  defeated  iho  Itomani  at  'Ajlna,  nhtre 
llalMma  >M  killed,  and  Drtricui  fvrttly  wounded,  but  40,000  Hitiu 
«nk  dwto  tiirvr  1llu«(*  Beta,  Clieve,  and  Cadiea  fell  in  tlic  battle. 

1  CalUmMhu  <■>■  that  Ibn  tJuoi  lubilued  Ibe  GoUu  with  difflcallj, 
■Ml  Ihal  in  Ihkt  war,  thrir  king  Velamb^r  (the  Hiine  at  Balamrr  rUr- 
)lBaIa[nbpr)dk'd,Hudwaafiirr<'(iUd  !■}  MuD>tinlh,otlicrwliP 
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dw  particnlar  actions  of  his  life,  and  he  is  never  mmed 
■E  concerned  eitJier  with  or  agunst  the  Romans,  in  any 
milibuy  operatkuiB.  In  388  the  Hans  were  emi^oyad 
by  Gratian  *  against  the  Juthungi  in  Bavaria,  and  des- 
tined to  act  agtunst  Maximus  in  Gaul.  In  394  f  they 
wot  auxiliaries  to  llieodosius  mixed  with  Alans  and 
Goths  under  Gunes,  Saules,  and  Bacurius.  In  397  it 
seems  that  Tbeotamus,  bishop  of  Tomi  or  Tmniswar  in 
Bulgaria,  converted  some  Hans  to  X  Christianity,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  these  converts  were  the  persons 
whom  Rhuas  and  Atdla  redemanded  and  crudfied. 
From  about  the  year  400  till  411  §  Huldin  commanded 
the  Huns  in  immediate  contact  with  the  empire,  but  we 
have  no  reason  for  supposing  him  to  have  been  sole 

oiled  Xunch.  ChIhiim  olw  M]^  that  he  lucveeded  BtUuner,  emlling 
blm  vuiomly  Huidlneh  and  Madlncb.  The  Ilungariaii  chronlele*  call 
hlin  Bendeknti,  Bonflniiu  Handizleua,  Nlccphormi  Nnmidim,  Theo- 
phanea  Omoudiu*,  JoniAiides  Hundmccui.  PfIkiu,  who  lUted  the 
«oait  of  AttUa,  uid  li  therefore  pamnomit  anthoiitj,  nunet  him  Hon. 
dincb,  Uvvtlmxt-  It  i«  here  igmin  obwrvable  tliat  thii  otme  tppMn 
to  be  Teutonic,  ud  ezactl;  Knalogom  to  that  of  the  Bui^undian  king 
OumUik,  bdng  a  composnd  of  Udh  the  moon,  and  diuch  eoDqiMTor- 
Oioea  ii  to  conquer  in  Anglo-iaion.  Yoke  4ngli«,  jogam  Iditmi,  are 
.^ofGiuka  king  uf  biHTim] 


monarch  of  the  Huniiish  nation.  In  400  he  killed 
(iajiies,  anil  sent  his  head  to  Arcadius.  In  conjunction 
with  Sams  who  was  king  over  a  portion  of  the  •  Goths, 
HuLdio  and  his  Huns  afforded  assistance  to  Rome  in 
406,  when  Iladagais  had  invaded  Italy.  Kadag^f  is 
ttid  to  liave  been  the  most  sarago  of  all  the  barbarian 
nonarchs.  So  strangely  were  the  various  nations  blended, 
who  were  set  in  motion  by  the  irruption  of  the  Hutis, 
and  the  pre^ure  of  the  Asiatic  Alans  and  other  tribes 
upon  the  pastoral  nations  of  Europe,  that  it  is  not  known 
of  what  people  this  mighty  commander  was  originally  the 
niXmr.  Probably  he  was  king  of  the  Obotritse,  or  some 
other  nadoii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecklenberg, 
where  he  was  worshipped  as  a  { God  after  his  death. 

•  Otymplodonu. 
■  Diacooui,  1.  13.    Ororiuf,  1.  7  .c  37.  a.  3. 

HI.  Ilbl.  of  tbc  Oennuu,  )J.  14.)  mention!  that 
le  or«  local  deit;  of  Uie  Obotritn  in  Hvvklrii- 
U  a  bcra  migbl  naturtUj  Msumf!  the  appellatlou  at 
7  Ood,  but  that  it  li  not  probable,  that  the  barbariana  sboulil 
aiiiihl|i  an  uiuuereMnil  liera.  Tliis  ia  one  oT  the  'ague  u«rtiaaa 
•hU  aiv  fnqnvnl  in  Gibbon'*  hiatory,  but  he  would  hate  finiud  it 
lliUmMllilr  hi  ha*D  brought  an;  proof  of  the  preiioui  worship  of  uich  ■ 
4d^.  For  tin  mna  reafoa  be  niij^hl  with  equal  truth  hai-G  denied 
ika  Ball  tiMiaii  apothmiala  of  Julliu  Cnaar.  Radagai*,  twron;  He  al- 
InpUil  tlw  InTaitoB  of  Italy  and  the  citcnninaUon  of  the  Rmuan 
■Hwaad  aHlhorit;,  miHl  have  been  a  moK  aucceMfnl  coiiqucrur,  and 
hwn  csUndad  hi*  twav  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  probably  oror  all 
Mm!  lamalniiiT  miMibdned  by  the  Hun*  ea*l  of  the  Rbioe,  and  north 
irf  Um  t>*nali«.  Pniitfliitliu.  a  ci>leni|K.n>ry  writer,  call*  bl>i)  "the 
OaUe  lyivnt  ranlng  from  the  Dauubr,  with  the  nation  of  Pnnnanla 
wUtk  had  I«o  thirty  yean  dotrnrtlvo  to  tlie  empire."  Hu  probably 
■MM  S«*la«  PauannU  •outh  uf  the  Danube,  which  the  (kith*  had 
A  prtnlvftlio  idol  Radainii*  may  be  teva  In  kbHiJiu,  Jt 
«,f>.  781).   Halir,   i;i8.     It  1<  thrra  uhI,  that  ainonoM 
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He  has  been  styled  by  most  writers  king  of  the  Goths, 
because  a  great  part  of  hU  force  was  Gothic,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was  a  %^igoth,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  an  Ostrogoth.  Oronus  calls  him  a  pagan 
and  Scythian,  which  conveys  no  distinct  information] 
and  it  is  even  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  been  a 
SdaTonian.  Whatever  was  hb  own  nation,  he  had  been 
a  roost  successful  adventurer,  swelling   bis  army  witli 

tbe  Obotiitn  a  hage  statue  wu  erected  to  that  Radagaliiut,  who 
^fltneardt  deterved  the  hoooiu'  of  k  divinity  at  Hegalopolii.  A  thleld, 
•n  whSch  vai  Impreued  the  blade  head  of  ■  bull,  covered  liii  breaft. 
Hli  hand  vai  armed  with  a  milltar;  axe ;  a  tmali  bird  set  no  his  head. 
Bee  alM  ircimoU  Cbwi.  Slur.  lib.  I.  f.  3.  ^  c.  ii.—Albtrt  Cram, 
t.  S.  e.SI. — Xudoctcu*  de  idol.  Sclav.  S.  ^  17. — Meriia  Diu.  Aead.  p. 
iWB, — Sttdmotky  in  (ocrfi  Moraoia  hut.  p.  S7.  A  temple  was  erected 
to  Badagab,  and  the  rlveT  which  waaheg  Roiebai^  ww  calltMl  Radagai- 
tiiM.  Nieol.  Thuriti*  d»  HeruUi.  He  adds,  after  man;  splendid 
explolti,  meh  was  tbe  end  of  Rhadagas,  whom  Iiib  po^e  h«dd  so  dear 
wliile  living,  that  after  his  death,  thejr  leoemted  and  worahippcd  him 


the  6ghtiDg  men  of  the  tribes  which  ho  successively 
overthivw,  and  drawing  others  to  his  cainj)  by  tho  renown 
of  his  name,  tjll  he  had  collected  an  immense  confede- 
nUod  army  of  Vandals,  Sueves,  Burgundians,  Alans,  and 
Gotha.  With  this  force  he  entered  Italy,  and  laying 
waste  the  whole  countn'  north  of  the  I'o,  he  prepared 
to  besiege  Florence  at  the  head  of  *  'iOOiOUO  soldiers ; 
threateoing  that  he  would  raze  the  furtiRcations  of  Rome, 

nllad  Mjnct*,  near  Hecklimbcrg.  There  wu  a  temple  there  to  many 
Goifi,  at  wbom  the  chief  wu  Rulet^ut.  Relmu-  Kock  Id  hii  Chronicle 
{Labee  M^.  cit.)  m;i  there  *rere  statun  and  teinplea  to  lUdegut  at 
UadMhiMch.  0**r  hit  livail,  aceonliiig  to  ilrluiuld  (I.  I.  c.  3.)  waa  a 
hint  iriih  fitKiutcd  *iiig*i  on  hli  brcait  n  black  bull'*  bead,  which  he 
held  In  hit  right  hand.  A  battle-axe  waa  in  his  Itft,  and  hit  body  wag 
■ak«id.  The  onl)'  objecilon  wliich  Hcaiiii  nScn  to  tlicito  who  liail 
aiaprted  that  tbli  Uclly  wu  the  royal  Radagals  of  Ibe  lUth  century.  i« 
tliat  U>c  bull'*  bead  beloogoil  In  the  Vandula  nitlicr  than  the  Outha, 
IbufA  be  MliaiU  that  the  Ootha,  Vundals,  Slatci,  and  Obotrltea,  were 
•«7  ouKb  InlannlxHl.  The  objection  is  utterly  futile,  for  there  la  no 
praef  wfaatMWTar  that  king  Rada^ota  wea  a  Ooth ;  he  was  lery  pnnlbly 
a  Vnudal  M  a  BcIaTOuian,  but  the  bull'a  bead  with  the  Uithriae  radiating 
■OD  DO  lla  fnrchead,  waa  ItHind  alto  in  the  tepulcbre  of  ChildcTie,  king 
nf  llw  Fianeji,  at  Tuumay.  See  Cli\ffl.  Ah.  Adam  of  BrenieD  (MiiL 
Bfcl.  L  4.  s.  li.)  rkcrtber  aay^  that  John  biaho])  of  Mecklenberg,  wai 
lakrn  by  the  pagana  of  that  city,  beaten  with  cluba,  dragged  through 
liM  (Mtuui  BelaroDle  Ivwua,  and,  aa  he  mnued  to  al()iire  Cfarutianity, 
U*  hawk  and  feri  cut  off,  and  his  budy  nut  on  the  nwd.  Hla  bead 
on  •  pole  (taa  offered  In  aat'riflec  to  the  Oud  Rbade]{Bal  in  Kelhr«,  the 
■MjraiwUa  of  the  Slatl.  Ursina  (i>.  U.)  auyi  that  the  river  wiilch 
WMhMOadnbuaahiscalk^  RadeitBH.  and  Iji.  iS,  et  leq.)  he  admit* 
Iks  gaanal  oplnliui,  that  the  hlol  took  Its  name  from  tbc  king  in  tb* 
Mk  MDlnry.  and  oiprcasei  hb  own  belief  that  It  dht  ilurite  it  tram 
•■wktuy  with  the  aame  appcllution.  Tills  is  carrying  HTpticlam  to 
tha  wtmual  pitcli  Drabiunllly,  Tor  no  tuan  can  shew  that  auch  a  Ood 
hai  been  wunhlpped  or  such  a  Dume  bad  eiialed  ainongat  mankimt 
Mb(elbe  lime  uf  that  Radat^ait,  whu  died  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  MM. 
•   Or.»iri.,l,7.  r,37. 
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and  buni  ber  palaces ;  that  he  would  sBcrifice  the  most 
distingmahed  patricians  to  his  Gods,  aod  compel  the 
rest  to  adopt  the  mastruca,*  or  garment  of  skin  dressed 
with  the  hair  on,  that  was  worn  by  some  of  the  barbarous 
nations.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy  filled 
the  Roman  capital  with  i^may :  the  pagans  thought 
that  under  the  protection  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Gods,  whom  he  was  said  to  conciliate  by  daily  immola~ 
tions  of  human  victims,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
overcome,  because  the  Romans  f  neither  ofiered  to  the 
Gods  any  such  sacrifices,  nor  permitted  them  to  be 
offered  by  any  one.  There  was  a  concourse  of  heathens 
in  the  town,  all  believing  that  they  were  visited  with 
this  scourge,  because  the  sacred  rites  of  the  great  Gods 
had  been  neglected.  Loud  complaints  were  made,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  resume  immediately  the  celebration 
of  the  ancient  worship,  and  throughout  the  whole  city 
the  name  of  Christ  was  loaded  mth  blasphemies ;  but 
the  d^enerate  Romans  were  more  disposed  to  curse 
and  offer  up  sacrifice,  than  to  fight  in  defence  of  the 
empire.  A  very  small  force  was  collected  under  Stilicho, 
and  the  defence  of  Italy  was  entrusted  to  Huldin  with 
Hnniiish,  Sarus  with  a  Gothic,  and  Goar   with   . 
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uncvrtiunty  of  a  hazardous  conflict,  without  any  loss  to 
be  compensated  by  victory,  the  army  defending  Rome 
ate,  drank,  and  were  raerry,  while  the  invaders  hungered, 
and  thirsted,  and  pined  away  without  hope  of  extricating 
themsvlves  from  their  calamitous  situation.  Itadagais 
detpniring  abandoned  his  army,  fled,  and  was  intercepted. 
The  conqueror  has  been  accused  of  sull)-ing  the  glory 
of  this  achievement,  by  the  deliberate  murder  or  oxocu- 
lioo  of  his  prisoner,  A  third  jjart  of  the  army  §urren- 
dnwl,  and  the  captives  were  so  immerous,  that  herds 
of  them  •  were  sold  for  single  pieces  of  gold,  and  auch 
WM  their  misery,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  perished 
after  having  been  purchased.  The  entire  credit  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  invaders,  is  given  by  the  writers  f  of 
that  age  to  t)ie  troops  of  Huldin  and  Sarus,  and  the 
Itoman  forces  are  not  mentioned.  There  were  twelve 
thousand  noble  Goths  whom  the  Latins  called  optimati  X 

'  OrMliu,  Ub.  T. 
I  OraatDs,  lib.  7- — Proipor  Aqalu  Chraii— Pnnper  Tiro  Chron— 
Ptvculpbui  CfarcD. 

t  <]ljDipiodiirui.  Gibbon  eomplrtcly  miiimderslood  tiif  pBWBge  In 
OlTropioiloriu, aiM]  Mfi  that  13000  dislinguisbcd  wmirion  "glittered 
la  Ifce  nui,*  uid  addi  "  Olympiodonu  callt  them  airrifiarai  wlilcli  itue* 
mat  roawtj  maj  preci«  lilet :"  whorcai  in  truth  Olymplodorus  writt* 
IhU  tba  hwil  men  (nfaXiitvrai)  of  tbe  Gotht,  iiRiODiitiDg  tn  19000, 
wtn  ««U«d  irriftaroi,  tneuJng  were  csIIm!  optimati  b;  the  L«tinf, 
•ad  thu  StiUclio  altvr  the  defeat  of  Rulapai*  Buocialed  ttiore  lo 
hfaMlU.  Oibbna  •gkin  misclniatnicd  the  latter  wordi,  wbich  »re  In 
Ike  orilctdBl  vtf  caraveXifiqffiic  SnXixiitv  '  Pofoyaiaov  rpoaiiTaipiaart, 
Hi  dHwiad  Ibat  Stilkha  defeated  tbe  12000  noble*,  wbom  be  tti«r«rur« 
«!!•  •  lUUninv  Yan,  and  that  be  awociated  Rsdagaia  lo  bimtvlf  ■ftsr 
(Mr  dboomflture,  oheniupoD  he  Uatea  incorrDctl;  tbat  RadagKli  "mid> 
t4al  In  tin  OuUk  oT  a  capltulaHun  or  in  the  ulemenr j  iif  Jltilioho ;"  and 
W  adaU,  **  Ih*  word  Wfoniraifiitfaro  would  detKit«  n  tfriti  imifrieiutijf 
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in  the  army  of  Radagais,  and  with  these,  after  the 
di§aster  of  their  leader,  Stilicho  entered  into  confederacy. 
It  qipears  by  the  chronicle  of  Prosper,  that  the  army  of 
Radagais  waa  separated  tn  three  divi^ons  under  distinct 
ehie& ;  one  *  diviBion  only  perished  at  Feesuls ;  the 
other  two  were  untouched,  and  his  remaining  Goths 
were  afterwards  diverted  by  Stilicho  into  Gaul.  It 
BaemB  that  there  must  have  been  treachery  in  the  invad- 
ing army,  which  was  not  unlikely  to  occur,  seeing  Uiat 
it  conasted  principally  of  Goths,  and  that  he  was  be- 
sieged by  Goths  under  Sarus.  Suppodng  the  two  other 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Radagais  to  have  been  ^thfiij 
to  him,  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  when  he 
qtutted  the  troops  who  were  surrounded  at   Fsesutce, 


allianet,  knd  render  StUtcho  ttiU  more  crimiiuU.'  Suoh  erron  ma 
■ppew  Itnuige  fh>nl  k  mka  of  high  Ilterar;  tkme,  bat  he  too  often  H 
crllleed  the  conrideiBtioii  of  tnitb  to  the  deilra  of  roundiDg  k  period 

as  tor  instance  where  he  states  that  Attila  "laj'  encain[>eil  at  the  pine 
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(  «M  attempting  to  rejoin  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  them  on  to  rase  the  blockade,  aiid  was  uiter- 
cepted  in  that  undertaking :  but  a  due  consideration  of 
the  subject  will  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  account 
given  by  Aventinus  is  correct,  that  Huldlti  and  Sams 
had  entered  Italy  in  concert  with  Radag^,  but  were 
■educed  from  his  authority  by  Stilicho,  Their  force 
must  have  been  part  of  the  two  divisions  which  remiuued 
uncsptured,  and  the  Goths  of  Sams  a  portion  of  tha 
rery  tiwoi**  which  Sttticho  afterwards  persuaded  to 
remove  their  quarters  into  Gaul ;  for  it  is  im[)ossibIe 
otherwise  to  explain  how  a  sufficient  power  of  Huns  and 
Goths  could  he  at  hand  to  oppose  an  army  of  2(M),000 
men,  which  had  already  overrun  and  laid  waste  all  the 
Doith  of  Italy,  and  had  placed  itself  between  Stilicho 
and  tho  domioiom  of  the  Huns.  The  probability  is 
therefore  strong,   that  Stilicho  *   discomfited    Iladagais 


Krilhra  PnicpiT,  nor  Or«riii»  mention  sny  RoniBna  uDilcr  Stiliclio. 
Prnp.  Tjpv.A.D.  4USar406.  Ororiiu,  M.  7.  r.  37-  Witbout 
■Uapodtlon  (o  give  pnlif  to  Stilicbo,  who  wu  a  trcBchrraui  ■at^Hl 

■  fklac  ChruUan.  likR  jletiu*,  we  mBy  queatjon  the  Jurtice  of  Uie 

■  wbieh  Itas  beeu  Uil^heil  upon  lilm  for  execoling  Rsdogiila.  It 
1  ba  tcroDiicttil  Uiat  the  barbariBD  had  adTanceil  with  the  dccUred 

i>r  destroying  Ruim'.  of  saerinolug  tlie  patrician*  at  the  altBr, 
OK  to  ilpnth  all  vbo  would  not  wonblp  bl«  Idoti  and  adopt  thu 
lb  pM^ln  ;  and  that  he  liad  made  daily  imnialatloiu  or  hl> 
in  nacriRcp.  i^lilicbu  liad  pmlatbly  tuffielent  aatborit;  fur 
iftalt  hbn  on  tbe  DnI  trer,  and  thvre  rkn  b«  no  question  u  tn  the 
nl  Jwtl«c  ctf  tbe  exectitloti  i  the  ta[o  of  a  cupitulallon  and  treaty 
■I  ■  bluDiler  mtiU  hy  tliblioa.  It  !•  by  no  incans  cprtsin  that  the 
mtkoi  uf  lUda^i  waa  the  delibrratv  act  vf  Stilleho,  who  probably 
1  hat  a  rery  qualified  aulhorlly  over  the  Hum  und  Dolbi,  by  vliom 
I  taptofa  WW  made,  and  tiie  Ituiia  could  nut  bate  (brjrut  the  cruci> 
lOBtiftbdr  king,  wbo  bad  been  captured  about  twenty  yean  beron 
IW  QMnfotba.     Man-cllluua  aitrlbuUt  it  to  Huldin  and  Sarn*. 
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hj  means  of  his  own  auxiliaries,  having  by  negociation 
drawn  off  from  him  two~thirds  of  his  army,  and  surrounded 
the  remainder,  which  might  have  consisted  of  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  men  nominally,  but  probably  was 
already  reduced  by  the  rude  invasion  of  a  hostile  country. 
§  11.  From  tbis  period  during  some  years  the  Huns 
do  not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  decided  hostiUty 
to  the  Romans.  In  409  *  a  small  force  of  Hunnisfa 
auxiliaries  asdsted  them  to  defeat  Ataulfus,  and  in  410  f 
Honorius  appears  to  have  hired  a  body  of  Huns  to 
Impose  the  progress  of  Alaric,  which  ia  not  snrpri^ng, 
as  the  Huns  were  certainly  not  united  under  any  sole 
monarch,  and  both  they  and  the  Goths  seem  at  that  time 
to  have  been  ready  to  assist  the  highest  bidder.  The 
peaceable  demeanor  of  the  Huns  towards  the  em[Hre  is 
probably  the  reason  that  so  little  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning their  kings   at  this  period.     No   mention    of 
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vitfaer  a  Huniiish  king,  or  a  chieflain  of  some  nation 
closely  connected  «-ith  them.  Donatua  was  ensnared  by 
ka  oath,  probably  of  safe  conduct,  and  unlawfully  and 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  the  Romans.  Charato 
the  chief  of  the  Huimish  kings  was  greatly  exasperated, 
hm  the  Romans  contrived  to  appease  his  resentment  by 
pKMfnts.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Charato;  he 
nuiy  Iwi-e  been  the  chief  niler  of  the  Huna,  or  which  ts 
more  probable,  only  the  first  of  the  *  pettj'  kings  under 
Hundiuc. 


*  Otymplodonw  eftlb  him  i  rwv  ^nyiy  wpiret.  The  ImrbanMu 
«nnl  pitE  oblch  U  here  uaeri  hj  01;m|iiiHl<»iT«,  app«an  to  ai^ify  what 
Hi*  IjiltM  aJled  rrgiiliu,  a  pcltf  kiiig.  He  only  use*  luch  tvima  where 
tlw  Onck  iBogiugo  did  Dot  (UrnUh  one  of  Che  preciw  ilgaiBcatinti  be 
wwlad.  Ra  call*  9am  p^(  nf  «  dlvUino  ef  Gotht,  but  be  aiylpt  Alarie 
and  Walia  fiXapx'*-  Otorge  Prey  (in  hi*  Annalet  Iftmgartic)  bi-lns 
tma  taUomBtj  alwaj^  ■niluin  to  illEtiirt  liintnrirnl  truth,  *r>  ■■  to  eits- 
Mbh  Ike  antlqiiliy  oftbc  llunirarion  tnonnrchf,  and  make  It  appear  that 
tk>  Hiioii  WRtv  ^vtTueil  by  a  »le  king',  and  flnding  it  fontenlent  Tor 
Ibal  purpoH'  to  till  up  Ilia  ^f  bctwocn  the  death  or  Balmner  In  38(t  and 
Ib»  aMntkm  «r  Kuhlio  in  40(1,  with  the  rolgii  of  Chareto,  auppreucs  Iho 
ftitt  that  OlyiDphNliint*  apeak*  nf  the  flunnl*h  kitia*  In  the  plural,  Hiid 
boumctly  awnti  thai  llw  narreUve  !■  Immnllately  rolkwed  by  that  of 
It*  death  at  MaxliDu*  In  3^>  from  which  lie  Uke*  nrcaainn  b>  refer  the 
n%a  of  Charetn  tn  %Mt.  Photliu  ilc>tsila  the  eoDtenla  of  the  loM  work 
«f  UlynipMun*  in  rrgolnr  ehranulogiiNil  tiuicT.  He  atatea  (hat 
Otim^iodDnu  rv1al»d  the  umrpatlon  of  Jovinui  (whieb  took  place  in 
41 1)  1  that  he  thuo  luik  up  llit  ncmtli*  eoneernlTiR  hit  own  embia^ 
■a  0—atB»  ami  Uie  Uunnlsh  kin^,  and  their  eieellent  archery;  that 
ha  ft»w  a  laawutable  uccouut  of  hi*  waudoring*  and  danger  by  tea ; 
|>l>—'ilii»  wa*  ilecvlM-d  hyan  catb  and  UilthcnHl ;  huw  Chaniln  tlin 
«  Hunnbli  tinjcufiriiiiv)  mw  inerniwd,  und  liuw  he  wa*  Rlti^r- 
•  ■oflvneil  and  ai>|>vn«<rd  by  prmml*.  Tbnt  he  neat  rt-lalird  the 
dk  otJmlnat,  (whirb  necumH  in  tin)  anil  bow  hit  head  wa*  ripoa«d 
DabUa  af  CWlbageu*.  "where  thrae  nt  Cimalantlne  and  Julian  {who 
«■*  tik  yonfer  too)  hail  httn  hffor»  rut  nl^  and  Ihtne  of  JV«>*M«a 


$  12.  From  the  year  413  no  true  hbtorical  competitor 
sppean  to  contest  the  occupation  of  the  Hunoish  throne 
with  Mundiuc,  though  a  false  king  has  been  conjured  up 
by  Pray  in  hia  Hungarian  annals,  in  the  person  of 
Rugas  or  Rhoilus.  At  this  period  the  celebrated  Roman 
Aetius  was  a  hostage  in  the  Hunnish  court,*  having  been 
previously  three  years  a  hostage  to  Alaric  the  Goth.  It 
is  most  probable  that  he  was  ^ven  as  surety  to  the  Huns 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  auxiliary  force  which  they  sent 
in  410  against  Alaric.  He  was  the  son  of  Gaudentius, 
by  birth  a  Scythian  or  Goth,  who  had  risen  from  the 
condition  of  a  menial  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  cavalry. 
His  mother  was  a  noble  and  wealthy  Italian,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  his  fother  was  a  man  of  preetorian 
dignity.  Aetius,  having  passed  his  youth  as  a  hostage  at 
the  courts  of  Alaric  and  the  Hunnish  king,  married  the 
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duighter  of  Carpileo,  was  made  a  count,  an<l  had  the 
Buperiiitendimre  of  the  domestics  and  |>alace  of  Joannes. 
He  «a8  a  man  o(  middle  size,  of  manly  habits,  well 
made,  neither  Blight  nor  heavy,  active  in  mind  and  limbs, 
a  good  horseman,  a  good  archer  and  polenian,  of  eon- 
■umoiale  military  skill,  and  equally  adroit  in  the  conduct 
of  civil  af&in  ;  neither  avaricious,  nor  covetous,  endowed 
wHli  great  mental  accomplishments  and  never  swerving 
from  hts  purpose  at  the  instigation  of  bad  advisers ;  very 
paticut  of  injuries,  desirous  at  all  times  of  laborious 
occupation,  regardless  of  danger,  bearing  without  incon- 
Teoience  hunger,  thirst,  and  watchfulness ;  to  whom  it  is 
known  to  have  been  foretold  in  his  early  youth  that  he 
*9a  destined  to  rise  to  great  authority.  Such  is  the 
character  given  of  him  by  *  a  cotemporary  writer ;  to  all 
arhieh  mi^t  have  been  added,  that  he  was  ■(-  a  c 


*  Benabu  Prtgeridut  cilcil  by  Uregorj  ol'Toun. 
If  Itn  wlileh  tiHihon  tiu  lavUlied  on  lhi>  guUI]'  mui,  whnte 
'r*  III*  |irfuinial«i  fatttv  i\t  the  dntnictroD  oT  the  Riimiui 
*  trty  rvmlliim.  He  (peaks  at  tlik  hjpovritleal  Irultor  lu  m 
d  by  Iha  M>t»duinneMi>rhi*Rm'il,  hin  lervln*,  uiil  per- 
"  BHil  liv  In  itjrleil  "  B  li«n>  nail  a  patriot,  who  rmii- 
parlnl  sasr  twvntf  }mn  Ibo  ruliuoTthe  empire,'  uul  alUiaiigh  he  ulmil* 
tliM  Iw  nuule  "  ■  tiMti)«  ilcclarmtlon  agkfatt  lib  hitmvI^."  k^  ire  Inlil 
Ibal  fab  dolh  *a»  tbe  "  auworth;  (kta  of  a  hero."  Let  the  rollowinf 
hctef  *!>«  of  Mime  at  the  erll  leU  ot  hii  life  declan)  hia  nmtU  aud  hi* 
llMi  tollii.  Ud  oned  the  Uiuii  Into  Italy  to  lupiiort  the  uurjirr  Julin, 
aart  •■  hti  dMtb  ohtalned  tbe  eammaDil  tii  Uuul  a*  the  pHri'  oftlw 
rvHwal  of  fab  IHgiui  aiiilUarlei.  Hy  hi*  iineiaTnp1<'il  vlllatiiy  tnarnnli 
Ihe  mfff  anil  Bonllbce  bp  threw  Africa  intu  Ibe  handii  of  lb(> 
Vaaial*,  Itan  whence  Uie;  luon  iflrr  Intadt-d  and  racked  Rom*, 
ftarlat  Jala  BooUhce  hr  hail  agnin  rppourx-  (o  Ihe  Iliins,  and  again 
■iMfUd  Aom  lb*  pDiprna  through  Ihalr  nma*  ihc  cumnuuid  of  llie 
njal  ntaj.     II'  !•  Wlirred  In  liaii'  tainpen^  trvrrallj  with  AlUla, 


mate  yilliua,  a  treacherous  subject,  a  &lse  Christian,  and 
a  double  dealer  in  every  action  of  his  life.  In  ^£3  his 
patron  Joannes,  known  by  the  name  of  John  the  tyrant, 
(which  title  only  implies  that  he  possessed  himself  of 
unlawful  autlionty)  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  death 
of  Honorius  to  assume  the  sovereign  power,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Theodoeius,  who  threw  them  into  prison. 
In  order  to  strengthen  himself  agunst  the  attack  which 
he  had  reason  to  expect,  he  dispatched  Aetios,  who  was 
then  superintendant  of  his  palace,  with  a  great  weight  of 
gold  to  the  Huns,  with  many  of  whom  be  had  become 

llcroreu*,  Bnd  ToriiEoond,  after  the  battle  of  Oimloni,  BDit  ta  limve  por> 
potely  BTolded  foUowing  up  the  tucceu  of  that  day.  He  i»  aceiued  by 
PtDcperof  taking  no  (tep*  looppoee  the  inviulon  oT  Italy,  aad  he  adiEaed 
ValentlntaD  to  eracuate  Italy  and  take  refhge  In  GauJ,  which  would 
hkre  left  him  muter  of  Rome.  Be  educated  one  son  Caqsileo  In  a 
heathen  court,  deitining  him  for  a  heathen  thronp,  while  the  yoangrr 
Oaudeatlni  wu  Intended  to  wear  the  imperial  purple.  He  ti  accoaed 
by  Harcellinoii  of  baring-  procured  the  morder  of  Attila,  who  had  lieen 
hit  Mead  and  protector,  m  well  aa  hli  antagoniit  In  tlie  field;  and  bi* 
prewDtt  of  two  Hiccetslre  confldentlal  secretaries  to  the  Hnnnith 
monarch  wOt  be  duly  appreciated  by  thote  who  consider  the  whole 
tenor  of  hia  Ute.  A  coin  which  may  be  seen  in  J.  Strmda  Bplt.Theea. 
16A3,  p.  911.  hM  on  the  revem  Etioi  imperator  Cam,  and  appears  to 
testify  that  be  bad  actually  declared  himself  emperor  before  be  was 
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milMl  by  dose  ties  of  personal  *  frieiidahip,  while  he 
WH  •  hoittge  at  their  court.  In  425  f  the  Hum  entered 
haif  under  the  guidance  of  Aetiua.  Their  number  has 
bwn  eMinutcd  at  t  60,000.  It  is  not  known  by  whom 
they  were  commanded,  though  it  baa  been  asserted  that 
Attila  was  then  twenty-five  years  old  §  and  headed  the 
espeditiwi.  At  this  critical  moment  Joannes  was  killed, 
tnd  the  subtle  At^iu«  immediately  made  his  peace  with 
Valentinian.  who  was  glad  to  receive  the  traitor  into 
favour,  on  condition  of  his  removing  the  formidable  army 
of  invaden  from  Italy.  Having  advanced  in  compliance 
vitfa  the  request  of  Ai-tios,  and  already  received  the  gold 
of  Josnncs,  they  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw 
by  hnn  who  had  conducted  them,  and  they  appear  to  have 
ratumed  home  witliout  committing  any  outrages,  which 
marks  the  great  influence  that  Aetius  had  acquired  over 
tfacir  leaders. 

(  IS.  It  »ecm«  howerer  most  probable  that  they  were 
ramnunded  by  Itliujis,  who  in  the  succeeding  year 
thre«tene«l  that  be  would  destroy  Constantinople,  an<l 
|in»b^ly  made  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  the 
Ilatieru  cm|>eror,  tiiongh  tile  marvellous  account  which 
i*  given  of  the  c]i{H-(liliiin  by  coteniporary  writers  is  a 
griMi  and  i>aliuible  falsehood,  which  must  In?  detiuled 
only  to  be  confuted,  'nieodorct,  who  lived  at  the  time 
vfien  thb  event  is  said  to  have  laken  place,  after  apcak- 
iag  of  the  deetructiou  of  jiaf^an  temples  and  tlie  general 
wperintcndance  of  Providence,  sayi,  '*  for  indeed  when 
"  Rboilus  tbr    leader   of  the    Nomad   Scvthians  botl) 


•  Qref.  TurDD.  bl>.  i.  v.  «- 
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"  crossed  the  Danube  with  ao  army  of  the  greatest 
"  magnitude,  and  Iwd  waste  and  plundered  Thrace, 
*'  and  threatened  that  he  would  be^ege  the  impena] 
"  city,  and  take  it  by  main  force,  and  utterly  destroy  it, 
"  God  having  struck  him  with  •  li^tning  and  bolts  of 
"  Rre  from  above,  both  destroyed  faim  by  6re,  and 
"  extinguished  the  whole  of  his  army."  Socrates,  also 
cotemporaneouB,  writes  to  the  following  effectf  "  After 
"  the  slaughter  of  John  the  tyrant,  the  barbarians,  whom 
"  he  hod  called  to  liis  assistance  against  the  Romans, 
"  were  prepared  to  overrun  the  Roman  possesfflons. 
*'  The  emperor  Theodosiue,  having  heard  this,  accord- 
"  ing  to  his  custom,  left  the  care  of  these  things  to  the 
"  Almighty ;  and,  applying  himself  to  prayer,  not  long 
"  after  obt^ned  the  things  which  he  desired;  for  what 
"  straightways  befell  the  barbarians,  it  is  good  to  hear. 
"  Their  leader,  whose  name  was  Rhugas,  dies,  having 
"  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  pestilence  super- 
"  vening  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  men  who 
"  were  with  him ;  and  tiiis  struck  the  barbarians  with 
"  the  greatest  terror,  not  so  much  because  they  bad 
"  dared  to  take  up  arms  against  the  noble  nation  of  the 
"  Romans,  as  because  they  found  it  assisted  by  the  power 
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but  it  is  easy  la  deinoiiatrate  the  falsehood  of  the  narra- 
tive. Theodoret  immediately  subjoins  to  the  passage 
ciud  from  him,  that  the  Lord  did  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  Persian  war,  when  the  Persians,  having 
brokvn  the  existing  treaty  and  attacked  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces were  overpowered  by  rain  and  hail;  that  in  a 
frnmer  war,  Gororanus  having  attacked  a  certain  town, 
the  archbishop  alone  broke  his  lofty  towers  and  endues 
to  pieces  and  saved  the  city ;  that  on  another  occasion  a 
dty  being  beleaguered  by  a  barbarian  force,  the  bishop 
at  the  place  put  with  his  own  hands  an  enormous  stone 
on  a  batista  or  engine  called  the  apostle  Thomas,  and 
firing  it  olf  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  knocked  off  the 
be«d  of  the  king  of  the  barbarians,  and  thereby  raised 
the  tjege.  The  fellowship  of  such  tales  takes  away  all 
£uili  from  that  which  concerns  the  Huns.  But  accord- 
ii^  to  Socrates,  the  event  was  prophesied  by  Ezekiel, 
and  the  prophecy  applied  prenously  by  the  bishop  of 
CotutanUfiople ;  and  here  we  arrive  at  the  clue  to 
cxpUin  bow  such  a  marvellous  relation  came  to  be 
credited.  "  Archbishop  l*roclus''  (continues  Socrates) 
"  prvBched  on  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  pro- 
**  plwcy  was  in  these  words — And  thou,  son  of  man, 
"  prapbmy  agaitist  Gog  the  rider,  Rhos,  Misoch,  and 
"  Tbobel ;  for  I  will  judge  htm  with  death  and  blood, 
"  and  overflowing  rain  and  hail^ones;  for  1  will  rain 
"  tkn  aiid  brimstone  upon  him  and  all  those  with  him, 
"  and  on  the  many  niitiuiis  with  him ;  and  I  will  be 
"  magnified  and  glorified,  and  I  will  be  known  in  the 
"  prweiKe  of  many  nations,  and  they  shall  know  that  I 
"  un  the  Lord."  Thi*  prophecy  is  put  together  from 
ilie  •ecutid  verw  of  the  iMh  ch.  of  Eitekiel,  "  ^n  of 


"  man,  set  thy  face  against  Gog,  liie  Imid  uf  Magog, 
"  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,  and  prophesy 
*■  agfdnst  him,''  and  the  2'2d  and  23d  verses,  "  I  will 
"  plead  ag^tist  him,"  &c.  The  word  Khos  upon  which 
the  applicatioik  of  this  prophecy  to  the  Hunniah  Kbuas 
rested,  occurs  in  the  Septuagiut,  though  it  is  not  in  the 
Vulgate,  the  word  having  been  rendered  by  St.  Jerome 
head,  and  applied  to  the  following  word,  signifying  the 
head  or  chief  pnnce  of  Meshech.  I'he  archbishop  was 
wonderfully  praised  for  this  adaptation  of  the  prophecy, 
and,  according  to  Socrates,  it  was  the  universal  topic  of 
conversation  iti  Constantinople ;  and  doubtless  thb  adap- 
tation gave  birth  to  the  marvellous  history  Rhuas  had 
threatened  to  destroy  Constantinople ;  while  the  people 
were  expecting  his  attack,  the  archbishop  assures  theni 
that  God  had  esprcssly  denounced  by  his  prophet  that 
he  would  destroy  Ithuas  and  his  people  with  fire  and 
brimstone  from  heaven.  Rhuas  never  came  near  Con- 
Btaiitinople ;  the  archbishop's  prediction  was  confirmed 
in  the  important  part  that  concerned  the  safety  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  story  became  current  that  it  had 
been  entirely  fulfilled,  and  that  Rhuas  and  his  army  had 
perished  accordingly.  The  story  is  confined  to  the 
Greek  divines;  not  one  of  the  Latin  chronicles  of  that 
age  mentions  any  expediUou  of  tlie  Huns  under  Ilhuas 
against  the  Eastern  empire.  Uishups  Idatius,  Prosper, 
and  Jomandes  are  silent ;  Caasiodonis  and  Marcelliuus 
are  silent ;  but  if  such  a  manifestation  of  the  Almighty 
had  occurred,  or  any  thing  that  could  give  colour  to  such 
a  belief  had  really  taken  place,  Europe  would  have  rung 
with  the  rumour  of  it  to  its  very  furtliest  extremities. 
Froeupius  relates   the  death   of  .IdIiu   tlie  tyrant,  but 


I 
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nothing  concerning  Rhuas.  To  complete  the  refutation 
of  the  tale  we  learn  from  Priscus,  who  waa  sent  on  an 
■labuBy  to  the  Huns  from  Constantinople,  only  twenty- 
two  yean  after  the  date  of  the  supposed  catastrophe,  that 
Khuas  was  alive  after  the  consulship  of  Dionysius  which 
took  place  in  4-29,  Uiat  is  three  years  alter  the  time  when 
the  divine  vengeance  is  said  to  have  overtaken  him ;  and 
tb«  chronicle  of  Prosper  Tyro  says  that  Rhuas  died  in 
434.  The  Hungariau  annalist.  Pray,  carrying  absurdity 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  aware  that  Rhuas  was  alive  in 
in  439,  astarta  that  there  must  have  been  two  kings,  one 
Rugas  killed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  another  by  name 
Rhuas  his  successor ;  and  he  acL-uses  all  foregoing  writers 
of  having  confounded  them,  though  there  is  not  tlie 
tlighteet  rcniion  for  imagining  that  there  were  *  two  such 
kings,  except  the  inconvenient  circumstance  of  his  being 
found  alive  long  after  the  time  when  he  should  have 
1  exterminated,  to  fulfil  the  prediction  of  the  Byzan- 
•  prelate.  _ 

'I  14.  It  is  known  from  Jomandes  that  Rhuas  and 
Octar  were  brothers  of  Mundiuc  and  kings  of  the  Huns 
before  the  reign  of  Atlila,  but  that  they  had  not  the 
sovereign  authority  over  all  iJie  Huns.  The  date  of 
thnr  accession  is  no  more  known  than  that  of  Mundiuc. 


•  The  wonl  RbiM  in  llip  prophec 
hM  ttw  (BTtatiiia*  to  hli  BppalUUon 


i«  applied  to  him,  ibewi 
Mga»  u  a  dbtlncl  name  ; 
0  roomciil.     The  Grnclu 
Dunic*  of  dip  barbwlan*. 
ffiBper  Tyra  catU  Bhuu  Ituglla,  NIvL'phnnu  wrilc*  Rhougw,  and  lili 
r  Laugui   puu   fbtilu;    Bpiphanlu*   Srholaitlciit  ityle*  hini 
,  uhI  JotiwimIm   Roaf.  whicb   romta  uenrcr  the  wnnl    lUim. 
BBma  him   Rboua*,  which   in   Lula  nnboeniply  vaold  be 


Pray,  who  is  always  expert  in  distorting  the  truth  to  sup- 
port his  own  theory,  assumes  inaccurately  from  Jomandes 
that^  on  the  death  of  Mundiuc,  Attila  his  son  was  a 
minor,  and  that  Octar  and  Rhuaa  his  uncles  had  been 
Etppointed  by  his  father  to  be  his  guardians.  There  is  no 
utthority  im  the  suppoution,  excepting  that  Calanus 
says  Mundiuc  commended  his  sons  with  their  portion  of 
the  kingdom  to  his  brother  Subthar.  Octar,  otherwise 
called  Subthar,  and  Rhnas  were  probably  kings  in  con- 
junction with  their  brother.  We  do  not  know  that 
Attila  was  not  also  a  king  during  their  life-time,  which 
the  expression  of  Calanus  seems  to  imply,  and  even 
during  Ins  father's  reign,  for  his  own  son  had  regal 
authority  during  his  life-time.  Octar  and  Rhuas  did 
not  rdgn  over  all  the  Huns,  yet  after  their  death  and 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Bleda,  Attila  was  sole  monarch, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  Attila  and  Bleda  were  the 
kings  who  had  reigned  over  those  not  subject  to  their 
iclcs.     The   very   ci re um stance  ol"  the   joint   i 
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there  was  one  queei)  with  superior  rtglitet  wliose  children 
.  #lHie  were  entitled  to  succeed.  Attila  had  a  legion  of 
L  :v¥^M  ■"<'  )*  ^'^^  *  '^^  childron,  but  Priscus  only  mentions 
\f  lume  three  sons,f  who  were  children  of  Creca  whom 
be  calls  especially  hia  wife  and  not  one  of  his  wives,  and 
they  alone  succeeded  to  his  dignities,  though  the  other 
sons  wished  the  kingdom  to  be  equally  divided  amongst 
thrai. 

(  15.  In  the  obscure  period  of  Mundiuc's  reign,  the 
first  collistou  of  the  Huns  with  the  llurgundiaus  mu»t 
havR  taken  place,  wtiich  led  to  events  celebrated  in  the 
rotnaiilic  legends  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  north 
of  the  Danube,  of  which  it  is  however  verj-  difticult  to 
unravel  the  real  history.  The  Burgundiones  (supjKised 
to  be  the  Frugundionos  of  Ptolemy)  had  their  earliest 
recorded  kingdom  near  the  V'istula,  on  the  borders  of 
Germany  and  Sannatia.  Al  that  time  Bom-holm  or 
Burgundar-hohn  in  the  Baltic  seems  to  have  been  tlieir 
Mcred  place  of  deposit  for  the  dead,  an  island  perhaps 
ransecratcKl  like  Mona  or  lona.  From  the  \'lstula  they 
appear  Ut  have  advanced  to  the  Oder,  and  having  ap- 
proached the  Rhine  in  359,  as  early  as  413  X  they 
ffrtabliahed  themselves,  80,000  in  number,  on  the  Gallic 
fide  of  that  rh'er.  Alhanaricf  is  the  earliest  of  their 
chieb  who  is  recordeil  to  have  reigned  near  the  Rhine, 
BMiTTiog  Blysinda  daughter  of  Marcomir,  who  was  the 

■  ns  AUilB,qiioTaiiiperllce»tiun  penP  populutniil,&je.  JomutuUt 
*  rA  Ott.  V-  fiO.  I   PHkiu,  p-  IDT.  Bmn»,  IHliU, 

I  AmiBiaiiw  )lur«UiD>u,  tib.  18.  v.  1.  Pmfp.  et  Cuuod.  Cliran. 
i.U.  4131.  Dv  Uhuw  in  regioDem  FnDConim,  Biirguulionom  W>  ft:r^ 
■lis*,  qnol  nuDiiiuui  antci,  ad  Rhcnum  dPKrn'luul.      Ouniiil.  CMrtm, 
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ore  at  Fhanmood.  His  ekkst  eon  *  GondegesU  suc- 
ceeded lum,  aod  dying,  left  the  crown  to  his  brother 
GuDdioc  or  Gondaker,  who  bad  three  sons,  Gondegesil, 
Gandemar,  otherwise  called  Gunnar  or  Gimther,  and 
Goudebod.  The  royal  family  of  the  Burgiuidians  were 
called  Nibelungian  or  Nifflangian,  and  were  supposed  to 
hare  brou^  with  them  a  great  treasure  of  gold  which 
was  probably  removed  from  Bom-holm.  During  the 
naga  (^  Mundiuc  f  the  Huna  made  successful  incursions 
into  the  territory  of  the  Burgundians,  plundered  their 
towD%  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  dependence;  The 
Arian  priests  took  advantage  of  their  miserable  and  de- 
pressed state  to  inculcate  their  doctrines  amongst  them, 
representing  idolatry  to  be  the  cause  of  their  reverses ; 
whereupon  the  Bui^ndians  embraced  a  qualified  sort 

*  QflDd-getO  1. «.  MurewwMiut.  OoDdloehor  Qo&de  sUier,  L  i.  bonui 
•at  Mireua  sger.  Godomtr  or  Qondemar,  i.  e.  boniu  aut  Mireiu  doml- 
aim.  Qondebod«D,  1. 1.  aureus  nondiu.  Ount-trBm  Horeui  MMiiniKlar, 
ths  MU  of  Clotaire.  W<^gtmg  Laziia.  The  mud  Qond,  nUeh  impUe* 
gold,  TUOM  thimgh  k11  their  HppellBtJoita.  Buigund;  iUelf  llHUia 
Cote  d'oT,  being  a  coiDpoand  of  berg,  ■  hill,  and  gond,  gold.  Tlie  name 
Oondaker  ii  lerj  dmllar,  meaning  a  goldeo-fleld,  but  the  temiiiiation 
ioeh  probably  meam  cooqueror,  wlietber  written  gluk,  dioe,  cuch,  or 
CQck.    Joch  i>  a  yoke,  joehen  to  eonqaer  ;  galulian  to  conqaer  In  the 


of  Cbristiuiity,  and  were  baptized  into  the  Arian  futh. 
Octar,*  ttfter  the  death  of  his  brother,  proceeded  in  the 
yew  430  with  a  large  anny  of  Huns  into  Burgundy  to 
cbutiw  their  apostate  and  rebellious  vassals;  but  he 
wu  dsfeoted  with  great  slaughter,  and  perished  in  the 
•spw&tioiu  though  probably  not  in  battle.  Elated  by 
Uii*  (uccem,  the  Iturgundian  Idng  seems  to  liave  thought 
hinuclf  atroug  enough  to  fight  single-handed  against  all 
opponents,  and,  instead  of  courting  the  alliance  of  any 
ooe  of  the  great  powers,  ilJsposed  himself  to  make  head 
^[wnsl  them  all. 

{  16.  When  tlie  unexpected  death  of  John  the  tyrant 
had  rvndered  abortive  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Huns 
uoder  the  guidance  of  Aetius,  that  skilful  negociator 
tnstle  his  tenns  witli  \'aletitiQiau  and  Placidia,  and  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  in  Gaul  was  the  reward 
which  he  immediately  received  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Han^  In  the  very  nest  year  he  delivered  f  Aries  from 
the  Visigoths,  and  in  4'2S  he  recovered  from  Clodion4 
Icing  of  the  Francs  the  parts  of  Gaul  near  the  Rhine 
iriiidi  bad  been  occupied  by  him,  and  in  tlie  following 
jtar  be  overpowered  the  ^  Juthungi  in  Bavaria.  Having 
brought  to  an  end  the  Vindelician  or  Bavarian  war,  in 
tho  autumn  or  the  following  spring  he  defeated  the  Bur- 

*  C«ileit  Subthar  by  Catnuua,  fptar  by  Socrntct,  ami  Octar  bjp 
JotaunlM.  TIiF  dale  In  Hull  by  tbo  dealb  of  Barbu  Uio  Arlau  biiliop, 
«•»  itM  at  the  time  at  Octnt'i  npeditjon,  iii  (be  tbirtecDlh  coa«ul«liip 
«f  TbeodiMiiu  and  Lhird  of  Valenliuian,  mbicb  wai  the  year  480.  Ste 
•  Sacntrs  lib.  7.  c  80.  The  date*  tlierefore  given  by  SigoDiu*  499,  l<y 
Hpbarta  Onublaoeiwi*  433,  b;  Calleiiui  434,  and  by  TUIemuut  437, 
t  Profper  Tyro,  A.D.  420.      Idat.  Cl.Ton.  O.  31*. 


t  Pnwp.  Aqnlt.  A.D.  fiH.     Cank-d.  Cbron.  4 
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paadaam  who  sere  pfeseing  sorely  on  the  Belgians,  and 
on  dot  *  oecaskm  the  Hima,  Hnnfians,  Francs,  Saoni- 
mrtJaiWj  Safians,  and  Gelms  foo^it  agunst  hbn.  This 
eonffict  most  have  taken  place  immediately  befiire  the 
<fitaiter  <rf  Octar's  anny,  when  the  Hans  and  thrar 
anxiUanes  were  probably  inTading  some  part  oi  the 
Bdffc  territory,  and  the  check  tbey  received  on  that 
occasion  may  have  encooraged  the  Burgundians  to  re- 
mit and  overpower  tbem.  In  the  year  432  Bonibdos 
his  riral,  who  had  been  urged  to  acts  of  treason,  and 
betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  Aetius,  returned  from  Africa 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  tbe  dignity  f  of  Master  of  the 
forces.  A  personal  conflict  took  place  between  them, 
in  which  Actios  was  worsted,  but  his  antagonist  died  a 
few  days  after  &om  the  effects  of  a  wound  which  he  had 
then  received.  Aetius  retired  to  his  villa,  but  an  at- 
tempt having  been  there  made  upon  his  life  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Boni&cius,  be  fled  into  Dahnatia,  and  fttnn 
thence  be  proceeded  to  the  court  of  %  Rbuas  king  of  the 
Huns  in  Faononia.  The  great  influence,  whidi  he  had 
obtained  amongst  them,  bad  suffered  no  diminution, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  Hunnisb  army  be  once  more 
threatened  the  throne  of  Valentinian.      Hie   Romans 
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iubinilleii  to  the  demands  of  Aetius,  and  he  returned 
agiin  irith  accumulated  honours  to  command  the  army 
in  Gaul.  His  antagonists  were  now  the  Burgundians, 
wlio  must  have  provoked  the  Romans  by  making  inroads 
or  Uteinpting  to  establish  themselves  on  the  territory  of 
die  empire ;  and  •  in  4ii5  he  completely  routed  them 
whb  exceeding  great  slaughter,  and  forced  their  king  to 
throw  himself  upon  hits  mercy. 

(  17.  In  the  mean  time  immediately  after  the  re- 
storation of  Ai-tiuB  to  favour,  his  protector  f  Rhuas  had 
died,  and  Attila  hod  succeeded  J  to  the  throne  in  Pan- 
nonia.  His  brother  Bleda  reigned  over  a  portion  of 
the  Huns,  ap[>arently  §  nearer  to  the  confines  of  Asia. 
It  ii  not  known  with  certainty  which  was  the  eldest,  the 
fact  not  being  stated  by  any  author  of  decisive  authority; 
but  wi  Priscus,  whenever  he  mentions  them  in  conjunc- 
liont  places  tlie  name  of  Attila  first,  and  Jomandes  states 
that  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  his  brother  Bteda, 
the  presumption  is  verj'  strong  that  Attila  ||  was  the 
ddeit.   The  Hungarian  writers  ^  who  have  anributed  to 

•  hMfk.  tjr.  A.  D.  4aR.  Pr»p.  Aquit.  435.  Idat.  Chnm.  430. 
C»^Dd.CfanHi.4S3. 

I  Artlu  Id  itnlUun  receiiliu ;  Rugtls  rei  Cbuiiomu,  cum  quo  jNut 
imaik,  tfMrilur  I  eul  Blpda  inccrHit.    Pnup.  Tgro,  A.D.  40*. 
t  PrlMiK,  e.  8.  (.  I. 

i  KiH>la*OI*u>  lays  fhiiu  the  TibiKat  (TelMj  Uitlie  Tanaii.  Calanii* 
i^«  IhM  BliKlk  wu  the  tUnl. 

I  Til*  aplaiou  Fotrrtkltied  !>;  lime,  IhHl  Bleda  wai  the  eldrat.  teciii* 
Ib  ten  vWa  tfom  ^b^•  wurdi  of  Prtuprr  Tjro,  «liu  wiitpi  thai  BIikIii 
wtcmjpd  Rhukk  thiKigb  immiHtiati'ly  after  be  niFDllon*  the  twu  king* 
AIUIb  whI  BItda  1  •btmaa  PriKU*  Myt  tlut  Anlla  succeeded,  the 
traUi  lidDf  that  boUi  Uid  hlngly  power.  If  ilie  two  tiauiuenta  wnv 
not  eooipkUblo,  tile  ■uUiorltj  of  Pri*cu*  would  ba  prlfnsblo. 
1   NIeobu  Olaus,  Thurooi,  anil  otbort. 
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Attila  the  extraordinary  age  of  134,  state  also  that  he 
was  bom  and  died  on  the  same  days  of  the  year  as 
Julius  CsBsar,  and  that  he  vas  seventy-two  yean  old 
when  he  was  made  king,  considering  that  he  acceded 
to  the  throne  in  402,  and  that  he  was  an  effident  oom- 
mander  of  Ute  troops,  when  the  Hum  entered  Europe 
in  374.  This  monstrous  absurdity  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  assertion,  that,  after  his  death,  a  son,  said  to  hare 
been  home  to  him  by  the  R/nnan  princess  Honoria,  fled 
to  the  father  of  Attila,  who  was  still  living  in  extreme 
old  age  and  debility.  The  words  of  Priscus,  who  waa 
personally  ucquainted  with  Attila,  afford  a  dectsiTe  refu- 
tation to  those  who  attribute  to  him  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity and  a  protracted  reign.  He  states  on  the  autiiority 
of  Romulus  the  Eatheivin-law  of  Orestes,  the  &voarite  of 
Attila,"  with  whom  he  conversed  in  the  preaence  of 
CoDStantiua  who  hod  been  secretary  to  Attila,  and  of 
ConstantioluB  a  native  of  Pteonia  which  was  subject  to 
him,  that  no  king,  either  of  the  Scythians  or  of  any 
other  country,  had  done  such  great  things  in  so  short  a 
time.     The  date  of  Attila's  f  accession  to  the  supreme 
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(xtwtT,  at  loast  ovor  that  portion  of  the  Huns,  which  was 
iu  contact  with  the  Konians,  is  fixed  with  great  pre- 
nsion  by  comparing  the  words  of  two  cotemporary 
wriWro.  Pnsciis  says  that  Rhuas,  being  king  over  the 
Hutu,  bad  detennined  to  wage  war  against  the  Amilsuri, 
Itamari,  Tonosures,  Boisci,  and  other  nations  bordering 
on  the  Danube,  who  had  entered  into  confederation  with 
Um  RomaiiE.  Thereupon  he  sent  Eslas,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  negociatc  between  him  and  the  Romans, 
to  threaten  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  subsisting 
peace,  unless  the  Komans  would  deliver  up  to  him  all 
tbooe  who  hod  fled  from  the  Huns  to  their  protection. 
The  Itomaiis,  desirous  of  sending  an  embassy  to  Rhuas, 
fixed  upon  Plirithas  of  Scythian,  and  Dionpiua  of 
Thrkcian,  extraction,  both  generals  and  men  of  consular 
dignity.  It  was  however  not  thought  expedient  to  des- 
pMch  the  ambassadors  before  the  return  of  Eslas  to  the 
court  of  his  sovereign,  and  Plinthas  sent  with  liim  Sen- 
gilacbns,  one  of  his  dependants,  to  persuade  Rhuas  to 
tieU  with  no  other  Roman  than  himself.  "  But  (con- 
"  timies  Priscus)  Rhuas  having  come  to  his  end,  and 
"  the  kingdom  of  the  Huns  jtassed  unto  Attila,  it 
"  »eemed  fitting  to  the  Roman  Senate,  that  Plinthaa 
"  should  proceed  upon  the  ombaasy  to  them."'  IMony- 
RUs  was  not  consul  till  429,  and  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 
Tyro  fixes  the  death  of  Rhuas  in  4:J4.  In  that  year 
dierefore  it  appears  that  AttUa  suc<^eedeii  to  the  throne 
of  his  uncle  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Rleda,  who 
ruled  over  a  considerable  distinct  force  of  Huns,  but 
may  perhaps  have  '  resided  near  Attila  in  Pannonia.  The 

*  5««  Prttco*,  Bonnv.  1«90.  p.  3SA,  where  hn  itatn  ihil  AttlU  could 
■at  tolenlo  lh«  baAiaii  Zcivon,  hut  Ihkl  BIciU  ilelighlMl  in  bUn,  fee. 
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doubted,  on  reading  the  letter  of  his  secretary,  that  he 
was  murdered  by  his  chamberlains. 

$  18.  '^The  age  of  Attila  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Rejecting  as  absurd  the  accounts 
of  his  great  age,  we  cannot  assent  to  such  an  abridge- 
ment of  his  life  as  Pray  has  made,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate   his    notion   of  an   undivided    and   hereditary 
monarchy.     Assuming  that  he  must  have  been  a  minor 
when  his  father  died,  and  forgetting  that,  if  his  uncles 
had  occupied  the  sovereign  authority  merely  as  guar- 
ffians,  they  would  have  been  bound  to  resign  it  when 
Attila  arrived  at  manhood,  and  that  he  was  not  of  a 
character  to  live  until  twenty-six  years  of  age,  if  unjustly 
excluded,  without  making  any  attempt  to  possess  himself 
of  his  herechtary  rights,  he  assigns  twenty  years  to  him, 
as  the  maximum  of  his  age  in  428,  when  his  father  died, 
and  twenty-six  when  he  succeeded  Rhuas  in  434.     But 
he  has  entirely  overlooked  a  circumstance  which  shews 
the  inconsistency  of  this  calculation ;  which  is,  that,  if 
Attila  by  the   Hunnish  laws  could  not  have  reigned 
uider  the  age  of  twenty-one,  his  son  could  not  have 
done  to ;   yet  in  448  Priscus,  having  been  at  the  court 
of  Attila,  relates  the  elevation  of  the  eldest  son  of  Attila 
and  Creca  by  his  father's  directions  to  the  throne  *  of 
the  Acatzires  and  other  nations  near  the   Euxine.     If 
barely  twenty-one  in  448  he  must  have  been  bom  in 
427,  and  Attila  must  have  been  married  to  Creca  at 
leait  as   early  as  426,  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Mundiuc,  at  which  period  according  to  Pray's  calcula- 
tion be  could  have  been  but  eighteen  years  old ;  and  it 


*  Prucuti,  ]).  197.  B(>nu.  18*2i>. 
Z 


would  not  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  Huoniah  monaidi 
was  likely  to  establish  his  son  by  marriage  to  that  woman 
who  amongst  his  numerous  wives  was  to  g^ve  heira  to 
the  throne,  while  it  was  still  deemed  necessary  to  hold 
him  in  tutelage.  That  Attila  must  have  been  married 
to  Creca  before  the  year  427  is  all  that  we  can  ascer- 
tain ;  if  barely  twenty-one  at  that  time,  he  must  have 
been  born  as  early  as  406,  and  would  have  been  twenty- 
eight  when  he  succeeded  Rhuas,  but  it  is  most  Hltely 
that  he  was  older.  Creca  was  perhaps  his  first  wife,  and 
her  children  on  that  account  heirs  to  the  throne,  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  petty 
king  during  the  life  of  his  father.  The  old  Scandinavian 
l^i;ends,  concerning  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter, 
speak  much  of  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Gundioc  or 
Giuka  king  of  Burgundy,  (calling  Attila  by  the  name  of 
Sigurd)  and  of  his  intimacy  with  Gundaker  or  Gunnar 
the  Buigundian  prince.  In  all  these  accounts  he  is  de- 
scribed as  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Attila  was  employed  in  the  first  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Bui^pmdians,  and,  while  they  remained  in 
vassalage  under  the  Huns,  the  young  prince  of  Burgundy 
must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  served  under 
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learning,  should  accompany  him.  They  proceeded  to 
Margus  a  town  of  Mtcsian  ILlyria  near  the  Danube, 
opposite  the  fortress  Constantia  which  was  on  the 
northern  bank,  whither  the  two  Hunnish  kings  had  re- 
(ortod.  Attila  and  Bteda  advanced  without  the  watU 
mt  borEcback,  not  choosing  to  receive  the  lloman  em- 
buiy  on  fiNit.  'Die  Roman  ambassadors,  consulting 
liiMT  dignity,  mounted  their  horses  also,  that  they  might 
be  on  equal  t^rms  with  the  Huns ;  but,  notwithstanding 
their  moinentary  exaltation,  they  proceeded  immediately 
to  ligu  a  most  disgraceful  treaty,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  oadu)  of  cither  {>arty,  according  to  the  customary 
ceremonials  of  their  respective  countries.  The  Romans 
boDod  themselvesi  to  send  back  to  the  Huus  all  those 
who,  at  however  distant  a  period,  liad  fled  from  their 
dominion  and  taken  refuge  under  Roman  protection, 
and  also  all  Roman  prisoners  who  hod  esca{>ed  from 
oaptivity  without  juiying  ransom,  and  in  default  of  the 
nMoration  of  any  such  prisoner,  eight  pieces  of  gold 
were  to  be  given  for  each  head  to  their  former  captors. 
Tbey  further  promised  to  give  no  as^tonce  to  any  bar- 
barian nation,  that  should  wage  war  ag^nst  the  Huns. 
It  WU  agreed  that  trade  should  be  carried  on  between 
Ihe  two  powen  on  equal  terms,  and  that  peace  should 
coattnoe  between  them  so  long  as  the  Romans  faded 
Dcit  to  pay  ncven  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold  annually 
to  the  Huns,  tile  tribute  exacted  until  ttuit  time  having 
been  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Thereupon  the  fugitives  were  actually  given  up,  amongst 
vbom  were  two  youths  of  the  blood  royal.  Mama  and 
Atalmn,  who  were  immetbately  crucified  in  Carpus  a 
oT  Thnc«^  as  a  punishment  for  their  flighu 
z  -2 
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}  20.  In  this  year  the  Romui  princess  Honoria, 
baring  disgraced  herself  by  an  illidt  conneuon  with  her 
chamberlain  Eugenius,  and  her  pregnancy  having  been 
detected,  was  expelled  from  Hie  palace  at  Rarenna,  and 
sent  by  her  mother  Placidia  to  Theodosius  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  she  was  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who  lived  under  a  religious  tow 
of  celibacy,  to  which  she  adhered  even  when,  after  the 
death  of  her  brotlier,  she  espoused  Marcian  as  a  suf^xHt 
to  the  throne,  but  excluded  him  from  conjugal  ri^its. 
The  *  princess,  not  less  ambitious  than  devoted  to 
pleasure,  secretly  excited  Attila  against  the  Western  em- 
pire by  the  tender  of  her  hand.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  accepted  the  proposal  at  the  time,  and  the  oSer 
was  perhaps  repeated  at  a  later  period,  f  when  it 
suited  his  plans  to  demand  her  in  marriage.  Having 
ooncluded  peace  on  such  advantageous  terms  with  the 

*  A.D.  434.  Ariobindo  et  Aipare  cow.  Marctlliiaa,  Chrtm, 
*  Pray  arguet  that  ir  Attila  had  been  Mvcnty,  at  reproeated  bj 
*ome  Hangnriui  wHten,  Honoris,  a  licentious  foung  woman,  would  not 
hare  wi«lied  to  marry  him ;  but  Ronoria  wanted  freedom  from  couflne- 
ment  and  enjoyment  of  power,  and  whelher  Attila  wai  old  or  yrang, 
he  Eertsinly  wai  notoriously  ugly,  ao  that  tlii*  argument  !■  of  do  Tslue, 
(or  whether  he  wei'e  seventy  or  twenty,  she  could  not  liaie  coieted  his 
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Romam^  Attila  with  his  brother  Bleda  inarched  agumt 
■ome  tribes  of  Scythians,  who  had  either  not  yet  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  or  had  presumed  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Huns,  and  they  immediately  attacked 
tbe  *  Sorosgi  in  the  east  of  Europe.  This  expedition 
was  undoubtedly  attended  with  the  success  that  usually 
crowned  the  arms  of  AtUla,  but  the  particulars  of  it 
have  perished  with  tbe  lost  work  of  Priscus.  Having 
reduced  his  Scythian  adversaries,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  avenge  the  overthrow  of  his  uncle  by  the  Bui^n- 
diuii,  and  in  436  he  vanquished  them  with  great 
•laughter  and  the  loss  of  their  f  sovereign.  In  the  year 
437  tbe  Romans,  undoubtedly  through  the  influence  of 
Aetius,  obtuned  the  assbtance  of  a  body  of  Hunnish 
auxiliaries,  who  were  conducted  by  the  Roman  general 
litorius  against  the  Visigoths  then  laying  siege  to  Nar- 
bnme.  The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  line  .against 
each  other,  and  shewed  the  most  determined  counte- 
nance, and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fortunes  of  Theodoric 
must  depend  upon  the  issue  of  that  day,  but  the  collision 
vt  these  formidable  armies  was  suspended  by  negocia- 

*  Praj  enoiieDiul;  places  tbli  expedition  at  a  later  period  after 
■he  BC^uatnient  of  the  differeocea  bcln  cen  the  Huiie  and  Aziinuiithlaiu, 
baeaBM  Prbcui  tay*  that  haring  roncluded  peace  the]  inured  agaiiut 
Ite  SoToagl ;  though  the  wordi  Immrdlatclr  follow  the  details  of  tlie 
pCMc  of  Bfargiu  In  iSi.—Priicu:  3.  $  3. 

t  Pnwper  Aqnttanicui  layi  that  tbe  Burgundlan  moouch  did  not 
bag  tnyij  the  peace  which  liad  beeo  ipvnted  to  him  bj  Aetiiu,  (ince 
tke  Hbiu  eitenninated  him  together  with  bii  people  and  family.  Tlui 
•BMoDt  ia  however  aa  exaggeratluD .  Tor  hi>  wn  undoubtedly  lucceeded 
ta  tbe  thnnp,  but  it  tend*  to  uphold  thi:  account  givea  in  tlie  ^umli- 
■nian  aadold  German  kfEcnili  ufthi' •laugbterufhis  itoii*  Guntlu'r  and 
Ba|[m,  tbouijh  at  a  bLier  perloil. 


tii^  tkr  Gatfe  ad  ike  Hbh  Aoek  imaA  i^mmi  dw 
ield  of  liMtlfc  ^  Attb  «v  ^>I»wd  bf  tlw  con- 
ceMOM  of  ikr  Xnigotfe.  Wlat  adratt^H  be  obbdned 
byliMbbo«fc»TMorydihe<faefie«ioM<rftheRomm 
■taici^  we  am  do!  JBAwmmd  by  Jonandn  vfao  reletee 
:,  fanl  he  Oris  Atnle  at  tUi  penod  dK 

111  ihr  ihrili  ■nijiM Ibw  Ihnw^ml 

:  of  mamaom  cMbtitj  maao^  mil 
•moA  iMA  werj  01  eceofda  wiA  die 
of  Pny,  wbo  mkes  Ini  a  norioe  jost 
eieigwd  bom  Ab  tjotidage  at  laa  nudes.  Tto  jemn 
after  howcua  Litorim  appealed  again  ia  dg  6eM  against 
Theodorie  at  die  head  at  an  wmy  cf  HmH^  who  Mam 
to  hare  been  mhtriiir^  br  the  Romans.  Tin  Hods 
fongbt  widi  dieir  maal  valoar,  and  the  victory  was  for 
aivfaile  doobtfiil,  but  the  nnpaiallrfed  nsfanesa  and  im- 
pradence  <d  litoiins  rendered  the  exerticHis  of  bis 
tnx^  nuaTailing.  He  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  led 
ignominiooaly  throngfa  the  atieets  ot  Narbonne;  the 
Hannish  auxiliaries  were  complrtely  routed,  and  we  do 
not  bear  of  their  ever  again  having  acted  in  cwicert  mth 
the  Romans.  From  this  time  we  have  no  accomit  of 
any  proceedings  erf'  the   Huis  in  Gaul,  till  the  year  of 
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of  iho  Sorosgi,  but  it  is  not  credible  that  Margiis  should 
have  been  capturiwl  by  the  Huns,  immodiately  after  the 
peace  concluded  there.  On  the  contrary,  the  account 
of  Priscus  "  makes  it  evident  that  those  eventa  directly 
preceded  a  more  important  attack  on  the  dominions  of 
Theodosius,  and  they  are  clearly  referable  to  the  year 
4^,  following  imniedintely  the  disaster  of  Litorius  in 
Gaul.  During  the  security  of  a  great  annual  fair  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube)  the  Hunnish  army 
fell  unexpectedly  on  the  Roman,  seized  on  the  fortress 
which  protected  them,  and  slew  a  great  number  of  their 
(Mxtplc.  Ilemonstrances  were  made  concerning  this 
Arrant  breach  of  fdth,  but  the  Huns  replied,  that 
tbey  were  by  no  means  the  aggressors,  because  the 
bisbt^  of  Margus  had  entered  their  territory,  and  pillaged 
the  royal  dom^n ;  and  that,  unless  he  was  immediately 
delivered  into  their  hands,  together  with  all  the  fugitives 
wfaoni  the  Romans  were  bound  by  treaty  to  give  up, 
they  would  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  severity. 
1^  Komaiis  denied  the  truth  of  their  complaint,  but 
the  Hans,  confident  in  their  assertion,  declined  entering 
into  proofs  of  their  accusation,  and,  having  crossed  the 
Dutabe,  carried  war  and  devastation  into  the  forts 
and  cities  of  their  enemies,  and,  amongst  others  of 
len  importance,  they  captured  f  Viminacium,  a  Mysian 
dty  in  Illyria.  So  fallen  was  the  spirit  and  vigour  of 
the  Roman  empire,  that,  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
fatnoeence  of  the  bishop  of  Margus,  it  began  to  be  pretty 

*  PrlKtu,  1.  $  I- 
t  HiTWiu  wu  iliaued  on  Ihe  KiuUiem  bank  of  th«  DkduIw  ■(  thi 
MnAwiurc  n(  Itia  MuMta  a  lltUt  l>r1u«  Bclgrndu  -.  Vimliiuciuin  uo   tlm 
■HirUwni  b»ah  In  iIib  Danat  a  llltk  lower 


inaflr  tmggrsted  that  be  oog^  nther  to  be  deliTered 
^  to  tkr  TCf^eanee  of  die  butxrians,  than  the  whirie 
luiituii  of  the  empire  expcMed  to  tfaeir  alrociljes.  Hie 
fciAafS  WKwre  of  Ue  pefBona  atuaticHi,  seoietly  passed 
over  to  tbe  caemyT  aiMl  oflerad  to  delhrer  i^i  the  town, 
if  ike  Scytftim  princes  would  enter  into  terms  witfa  him. 
TWt  fnmaiatd  hkn  every  pOHsble  adruitage,  if  be 
vobU  Bake  pxid  h»  fwopoGal,  pledging  their  hands 
aad  coBfiiming  die  i^ieement  by  oaths ;  whereupon  the 
bcdnp  Rtnmed  into  the  RtKnan  tenitfuy  with  a  great 
fane  of  Huns,  and  baring  {daced  them  Of^ionte  the 
faaak  of  the  nr^  in  ambush,  in  the  night  time  he  arose 
at  the  af^winted  sgnal,  and  detirered  up  the  town  to 
ks  CBemies.  Margus  baving  been  thus  taken  and  sacked 
hw  the  Hubs,  tbey  became  daily  more  formidable,  and 
««xed  in  stimgth  and  insolence.  In  the  following 
year  (441)  Attila  collected  an  array  condsting  specially 
of  his  own  Huns,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  Tlieodouus 
coueetning  the  fugitives  in  the  Roman  tenitory  and 
tbe  tribute  which  had  been  withheld  from  him  on  occasion 
of  the  war,  demanAng  that  they  should  be  instantly 
delivered  up,  and  ambassadors  sent  to  arrange  with  him 
conceniiDg  tbe  peymeots  to  be  made  in  future;  and 
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emperor  to  treRt  niUi  Attila ;  he  did  not  however 
Tenture  to  traverse  the  territory  of  the  Huns  even 
under  the  protection  of  the  character  of  an  ambassador, 
but  suled  across  the  Euxine  to  Odessus,  the  modem 
Odessa,  utuated  near  Oczakow  on  its  northern  extremity, 
where  the  general  Theodulus,  who  had  been  despatched 
on  a  like  mission,  was  at  that  time  abiding,  without 
faRTtng  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  audience.  In  what 
quarter  Attila  was  then  stationed,  is  not  recorded,  but 
he  had  probably  advanced  with  his  army,  before  tiie 
n^ociator  reached  his  destination ;  for  on  the  receipt 
of  the  answer  of  Theodoaius,  being  greatly  incensed,  he 
made  an  immediate  and  sanguinary  irruption  into  the 
Roman  dependencies,  and,  having  taken  several  for- 
tresses, he  overwhelmed  Ratiaria,  a  city  of  great  magni- 
tude and  very  populous,  which  stood  near  the  site  of 
Aitur,  a  little  below  V'idin  on  the  Danube.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother  on  this  inroad,  and  they 
lud  waste  *  a  great  part  of  Illyria,  demolishing  Niussus, 
(Nissa)  Singidunum,  (Belgrade)  and  other  flourishing 
towns.  Seven  years  after,  the  sophist  Priscus  f  on  his 
embassy  to  the  court  of  AtUla,  passed  by  the  desolated 
lite  of  Naissus,  and  saw  the  ruins  of  that  exterminated 
town,  and  the  country  strewed  with  the  bones  of  its 
inhabitants. 

S  22.  The  succeeding  campaign  was  ushered  in  by 
the  appearance  of  a  comet  X  of  great  magnitude,  which 

•  A.D.  44l,Crruib«lDg«>niul,  the  Hunoiih  kiag>  IniadMl  111]  ria, 
tad  took  Nabiiu,  HIi^kluDam,  &c.  Mareellin.  Ckron.  See  alto 
PriKiu,  1.  j  3.  t  PriMiiB,9.  i  3. 

t  HtrccUiniu  Cbron.  AD.  443.     DiuKum  ct  Eudox.  co^Luiallrlaiini' 


added  to  the  terror  of  the  Hunnish  arms,  end  a  fiital 
pestilence  *  raged  throughout  Europe.  The  brothen 
renewed  the  ravage  of  lUyria,  and  stretched  their  vic- 
torious course  to  the  extreme  shores  of  Thrace.  In 
this  expedition  only  we  hear  of  Perdans  f  serving  under 
Attila  together  with  Saracens  and  Isaurians,  but  it  is 
certun  that  no  part  of  Persia  was  reduced  under  his 
dominion,  thou^  the  Bactrian  king  of  the  Caucasean 
Paropamisus  is  siud  to  have  been  amongst  his  military 
vassals.  Amegisclus  X  '''^  entrusted  by  Theodosius 
with  a  great  army  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  invader, 
bat  he  was  completely  routed  on  the  shore  §  of  the 
Chersonese ;  the  enemy  approached  within  twenty  miles 
of  Constantinople,  and  almost  all  the  cities  of  Thrace, 
except  Adrianople  and  Heraclea,||  submitted  to  the 
conqueror.  The  army,  which  was  quartered  in  f  Sidly 
for  the  protection  of  the  eastern  provinces,  was  hastily 
recalled  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and  Aspar 
and  AnateliuB,  masters  of  the  forces,  were  sent  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  invaders,  whose  progress  they  had  small 
hope  of  arresting  in  the  field  of  battle.     A  treaty  or 

*  Idatiai  Chroo. 
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nuticr  &  truce  for  a  year  *  was  concluded  with  the  Huns 
by  Aoatolius,  ncconting  to  which  the  llomana  consented 
to  give  iip  tbe  fugitives,  to  pay  6000  pounds  weight  of 
foM  (or  the  arrears  of  tribute,  and  the  future  tribute 
«a»  ttwewed  at  QlOO  pounds  of  gold;  twelve  pieces  of 
gM  vere  to  be  the  ransom  of  every  Roman  prisoner 
who  had  escaped  from  his  chains,  and  on  default  of 
paym<.'nt  he  was  to  he  sent  back  to  captivity.  The 
Itomans  were  also  compelled  to  pledge  themselves  to 
admit  no  refugees  from  the  dominions  of  the  Huns 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Tlie  ambassadors  of 
Thoodtwua,  too  haughty  to  acknowledge  the  grievous 
oeceonty  to  which  tJiey  were  reduced,  of  accepting 
wlnteTer  terms  the  conqueror  might  think  fit  to  iiiiposet 
pretended  to  make  all  these  concessions  williDgly ;  but. 
tfaraagb  excessive  dread  of  their  adversaries,  {>eace 
I  any  conditions  was  their  paramount  object,  and 
needful  to  submit  to  the  imposition  of  such  a 
f  tribute,  though  the  wealth  not  only  of  individuals, 
A  of  the  pubhc  treasury,  had  been  dissipated  in  unsea- 
MDabte  shows,  in  reprehensible  canvas^ng  for  dignities, 
in  luxurious  and  immoderate  expenditure,  which  would 
Dol  only  liave  been  misbecoming  a  prudent  government 
in  tlw  most  prosperous  affluence,  but  was  especially 
nnStting  for  those  degenerate  Romans,  who,  having 
neglects)  the  diiicipline  of  war,  had  been  tributary  not 
otJy  Ut  the  Huns,  but  to  every  Ijarbarian  that  pressed 
upon  the  several  frontiers  of  the  empire.  I'he  emperor 
levied  with  the.  greatest  rigour  the  taxes  and  assessmeute 


*  Prfani*.  i.  f  3> — Mini  lanl  contra  llw  Anatalliu  cl  A«par  magMrt 
lllli>,pwniB|Qeeim  Uiuniiwaiiiil  ttccraaL—Maratlim.  CVon. 


which  were  necessary  to  fiimish  the  stipulated  tribute 
to  the  Huns,  and  those  even  whose  lands,  on  account  of 
the  destructive  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  had  been  for 
a  while  discharged  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  either  by 
a  judicial  decision,  or  by  imperial  indulgence,  were 
compelled  to  contribute.  The  senators  pud  into  the 
treasury  the  gold  which  was  required  from  them  beyond 
their  means,  and  their  eminent  situation  was  the  cause 
of -niin  to  many  of  them ;  for  those,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  emperor  to  levy  the  rate,  exacted  it  with  inaolence, 
so  that  many  persons,  who  had  been  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, were  forced  to  sell  their  furniture  and  the 
trinkets  and  apparel  of  the  women.  So  grievous  was 
the  calamity  of  this  peace  to  the  Romans,  that  many 
hanged  themselves  in  despur,  or  perished  by  voluntary 
starvation.  The  treasury  being  immediately  emptied, 
the  gold  and  the  fugitives  were  sent  to  the  Huns,  Scottas 
having  arrived  at  Constantinople  from  the  court  of 
Attila  to  receive  them.  Many  however  of  the  fiif^tives, 
who  would  not  surrender  to  be  delivered  up  to  their 
inexorable  countrymen,  from  whose  hands  they  would 
have  suffered  a  cruel  and  lingering  death,  were  slain  by 
the  Romans  to  propitiate  the  enemy ;  and  amongst  those 
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they  harboured,  as  well  as  those  whom  they  had  retaken 
from  them.     Azimus  was  a  fortress  of  great  strength, 
not  hr  from  the  Illyrian  frontier,  but  appertaining  to 
Hirace     The  inhabitants  of  this  formidable  post  had 
not  only  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Huns  within  their 
walls,  so  that  no  hopes  were   entertained   of   reducing 
them,   but   had   successfully    sallied    out    against    the 
inraders,   and   discomfited   in    many    rencounters    the 
numerous  forces  and  most  expert  commanders  of  the 
barbarians.     Heir  scouts  traversed  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and  brought  them  sure  intelligence  of  every 
movement  of  the  enemy;  and,  whenever  the  Azimun- 
thians  received  information  that   they   were    returning 
from  an  inroad  laden  with  the  plunder  of  the  Romans, 
they  concerted  measures  for  intercepting  their  passage, 
and  &lling    unexpectedly  upon    them,   though    few   in 
number,  by  the  most  resolute  and  euterprizing  valour, 
aided  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
country,   they  were    usually   successful,    and    not    only 
slaughtered  many  of  the  Huns,  but  rescued  the  Roman 
prisoners  and  gave  shelter  to  the    deserters    from   the 
pagans.     Attila  therefore  declared  that   he  would    not 
withdraw  his  army,  nor  consider  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  fulfilled,    until   the    Azimunthians    should    have 
dismissed  all  their  captives,  and  delivered  up   to    him 
the  Rcmians  who  were  in  the  fort,  or  paid  the  stipulated 
ruuom.     Neither  Anatolius  by  negociation,  nor  llieo- 
dulus  by  the  array  of  the  army  which  was  entrusted  to 
lum  for  the  protection  of  Hrace,  could  divert    Attila 
from  this  determination,  for  he  was  enhardened  by  success, 
and  ready  in  a  moment  to  recommence  his  operations, 
while  they  were  dejected  and  discouraged  by  the  recent 


dtsaster.  Letters  were  therefore  sent  to  Azimus,  retjuir- 
ing  them  to  liberate  their  captives,  and  to  send  back 
the  Komans  who  had  been  rescued,  or  twelve  pieces 
of  gold  in  lieu  of  each  of  them.  The  Azimunthians 
replied  that  they  had  suffered  the  Romans,  who  had 
fled  to  their  protection,  to  dejiart  at  their  pleasure, 
but  that  all  the  Scythian  captivea  had  been  slain ; 
excepting  two  whom  they  retained,  because  tlie  Huns, 
after  having  for  a  while  besieged  their  fortress,  had 
placed  themselves  in  ambush,  and  carried  off  some 
children  who  were  tending  the  flocks  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  walls,  and  that,  unless  those  were  restored, 
they  would  not  give  up  tJie  captives  they  bad  made 
in  war.  Enquiries  were  instituted  concerning  these 
children,  but  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and,  the  Hun- 
nish  kings  having  made  oath  that  they  had  them  not, 
the  Azimunthians  set  free  their  captives,  and  swore 
likewise  that  the  Romans  had  departed  from  amongst 
them ;  but  they  swore  falsely,  the  Romans  being  still 
in  the  fortress,  while  they  held  themselves  absolved 
from  the  guilt  of  peijury  by  the  countervailing  merit 
of  having  saved  their  countrymen.  It  appears  from 
this  account,  which  is  detailed  by  Priscus,  that  the 
Azimunthians  were  a  hardy  race  in  possession  of  an 
impregnable  mountain  hold,  where  they  rendered  a 
very  qualified  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and  probably 
closed  their  gates  agtunst  his  tax-gatherers. 

§  24.  About  this  period,  probably  in  the  campaign  of 
442,  AttJla  asserted  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
ancient  iron  sword,  which  from  the  earliest  recorded  time 
had  been  the  God  of  the  Scythians.  A  herdsman,  track- 
ing the  blood  of  a  heifer  which  had  been  wounded  in  the 
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le^  was  said  to  have  discovered  the  mysterious  *  blade 
■tsDdiDg  erect  in  the  sod,  as  if  it  had  been  flung  forth 
from  heaven,  and  carried  it  to  Attila,  who  received  it  as 

■  Concerning  the  iwofd-god  Mc  in  p.  G6  the  note  to  AltUa,  b  3. 
T.  COT.  The  Oreek  ntune  Candaon  Tor  the  wiu^god  aod  tho  iword  iiatlt 
1>  alto  written  Candsar  In  Lfcophron.  lu  the  latter  form  lb  derivation 
•MB*  eiideat  from  oontAiw,  the  frilole  of  a  wheel,  and  oor  a  iword, 
with  referenc*  la  the  eheruble  iword  that  wheeled  ercry  way  at  the 
catnuice  of  Eden,  the  blade  being  the  spoke,  the  cirule  deacribcd  by  its 
polDt  the  felMe,  of  the  wheel.  It  wai  pretended,  though  without  the 
illghtMt  probabllltr,  that  thli  iword,  which  had  been  wielded  by  Attila, 
waa  bi  the  poareuion  of  the  Hnagarian  ■oierelgni  leveral  eenturiea 
attar  bb  death.  Tie  foUowing  itatemcnt  !•  made  by  Lambertut  Schaff- 
nbarg  (aee  TiMoru  •cript.  rer.  Germ.  Prancf.  1613.  looi.  I.  p.  Ig6.) 
A.D.  lOTD  the  kiDg  in  hli  progreu  n-aclied  Hervcldle.  On  the  ocxt 
day  he  digmted  to  a  place  called  Uterhnicn  to  dine.  Tliere  it  hap- 
{wned  that  one  LMpold  de  Henpurg,  a  person  much  twioied  by  th« 
king,  to  whom  he  wai  an  habitual  atteodaut  and  couuiellor,  fell  tnm 
hk  hone,  aod  died  on  the  rpot,  being  trun&fiied  by  bie  own  (word.  It 
«aa  obKTTed  that  thin  wai  the  identical  iword  which  Attila.  the  ceie- 
tntrd  king  ofthc  Huna,  had  roriin'rly  wielded  to  the  death  of  Chrlatlani 
aaddmvtation  orOaul-  For  the  queen  of  the  Hungariam,  mother  of 
Ibelr  klnit  Salomon,  hud  given  it  to  Otho  duke  of  Bavaria,  wlien  the 
U^  at  hi*  inatigatioii  had  relnitated  her  wn  in  hia  paternal  domioiOQi. 
Otho  had  given  It  to  Dedua  the  younger  aon  of  the  manjuis  Dediu; 
■'hm  he  wa*  alaln,  II  came  by  chance  into  the  band)  of  the  king,  and 
tnm  blm  into  thoK  of  Leopold.  On  thla  account  moat  of  the  partlaana 
gf  dnke  Otho  were  of  opinion  that  be  wa*  killed  through  a  divine  judg- 
Bent  by  that  aword  which  had  belonged  to  Otho,  because  he  wa*  con- 
aldered  to  have  been  the  penon  who  had  chiefly  Initigated  the  king  to 
peiaecntc  him  and  hanlih  him  from  thr  palace.  He  goc*  on  to  aay  that 
the  (word  bad  been  originally  found  ataincd  by  the  blood  of  a  heifer, 
and  wa*  aaid  by  the  augur*  to  have  been  deitined  fur  the  deatruction  of 
Um  world.  The  king  here  mentioned  *ecin*  to  have  been  the  emperor 
Renry  the  fourth.  According  to  Abr.  Bakwhay  CbroD.reg.  Hun^-.  king 
BalODion  (on  of  A  ndrea*  the  &r*t  came  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  In  1U6S 
by  the  help  of  the  emperor  Ilenry.  Concerning  the  *woTd  of  Attila  sec 
PitaeM,B(ainiB,  iaS9,  p.  aoi.andJorsandcsdereb.  Cict.  e.  36. 
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a  fresh  revelation  of  the  sword  of  Ares  or  Areimanius 
which  had  been  worshipped  by  tiie  ancient  Sc^rthian 
kings,  but  had  long  disappeared  from  earth.  He  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  sacred  badge  and  evidence  that  the  power 
of  the  spirit  of  war  was  committed  to  him,  and  a  certain 
presage  of  the  approaching  universality  of  his  dominion. 
The  prevailing  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
mankind  being  greatiy  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of 
Him  who  was  to  come,  had  encouraged  Octavius  Cksbt 
to  assume  the  titie  of  Augustus,  and  pretend  to  divine 
honours;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  merely  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers,  but  the  real  opinion  of  those  who  expected 
a  divine  revelation  at  that  period,  that  represented  him 
as  a  present  Ciod.  The  eera  of  Attila  was  marked  by  a 
very  general  expectation  of  the  revelation  of  Antichrist. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  it  was  propheeded  to 
Aetius  in  his  youth  that  he  was  to  be  some  great  one ;  by 
which  expression  is  meant  a  divine  incarnation.  Sym- 
machus  '  in  his  panegyric  of  Gratian  amongst  his  orations 
discovered  and  edited  by  Mains,  stated  about  si^Lty-five 
years  before  that  he  heard  the  prophets  of  the  Gentiles 
were  whispering,  that  the  man  was  already  bom,  to  whom 
it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  world  should  submit; 
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Spirit  S^machus  had  pleaded  before  Valentiniaii  in  384 
against  Christianity,  and,  as  his  oration  is  styled,  on 
behalf  of  his  sacred  country.  The  great  object  of  this 
party  in  Rome  was  to  give  a  Roman  ruler  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, instead  of  receiving  an  emperor  from  them.  With 
this  view  the  traitor  Srilicho,  a  nominal  Christian,*  edu- 
cated his  son  in  paganism  and  the  moat  bitter  animosity 
against  the  Christians.  When  Radagais  invaded  Italy, 
the  people  looked  to  Stilicho  for  salvation,  and  it  was 
carried  by  accUmation  in  Rome,  that  the  neglected  rites 
i^  their  ancient  Deities  must  be  immediately  renewed.  V 
After  Honorius  had  cut  short  the  traitor,  dispersed  his 
barbarian  satellites,  and  driven  into  banishment  his 
panegyrist  the  poet  Claudian,  who  was  a  decided  pagan, 
and  probably  died  at  the  court  of  some  heathen  king, 
Acrius  became  the  head  of  this  party,  with  like  views 
and  deeper  villiuny.  To  him  it  had  been  prophesied 
dmt  he  was  the  great  one  whom  the  nations  were  expect- 
ing. His  son  Carpileo  was  sent  to  be  educated  amongst 
the  heathens;  he  had,  by  long  residence  both  at  the  Gothic 
court  of  Alaric  and  amongst  the  Huns  of  Attila,  fami- 
Karixed  himself  with  all  the  leading  characters  of  Europe. 
TYm  pious  and  eloquent  I*rudentius  was  too  remote  from 
these  odious  machinations  to  have  suspected  the  sin- 
cerity of  SUUcho,  and  saw  in  him  only  the  saviour  of  the 
empire  and  defender  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  with  like  hypocrisy  Al-tius  whose  wife  was  certainly 
a  Christian,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  Leo,  who  a|>- 

*  JuD  a  puGio  Chriatwnoruin  pcrsn'utlonrni  nmlitaiitcni. — I'lml 
Wawnrfrid.  1. 19.  p.DlU.  EarbiTium  Uliiim  •iium  i>B|{niiuiii,  vt  Clirla- 
ttaah  indilia*  moll«Dtem,  cupinu  Ceeaarrm   onlinare. — Jomamtei  dr 
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pears  to  have  highly  regarded  him ;  which  is  the  least 
creditable  circumstance  known  concerning  that  pontJS 
Exerting  his  great  military  talents  no  further  than  suited 
his  hidden  views,  and  balancing  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
with  the  nicest  artifice,  that  no  one  might  obtain  the 
miiversal  dominion  which  he  expected  ultimately  to 
snatch  from  them  all,  be  proceeded  steadily  in  his 
object,  till  Valentinian  cut  him  short  at  the  moment 
when  the  death  of  Attila  had  probably  determined  him 
to  declare  himself.  The  minds  of  all  men  both  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  amongst  the  heathen  nations  of 
Europe,  being  thus  strongly  tinctured  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  revelation  of  a  predestined  and  distinguished 
person,  who  was  to  establish  a  new  and  prevailing  theo- 
cracy, the  importance  of  assuming  that  character  to 
himself  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Attila ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible,  that,  educated  as  be  was  in  the 
cradle  of  superstition,  he  may  have  believed  that  the 
great  destinies  to  which  he  pretended  were  really  awut^ 
ing  him.  We  learn  from  Jomandes,  who  quotes  the 
authority  of  Priscus,  that  he  acquired  very  great  in- 
fluence by  the  acquisition  and  production  of  the  vene- 
rated sword.     The  title  which  he  assumed  is  said  to 
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We  IcDow  from  the  Hamartagenia  of  Pruden^us  that 
Nimrod  with  a  snaky-haired  head  was  the  object  of 
adoration  of  the  heretical  followers  of  Marcion,  and  the 
nine  head  was  the  palladium  set  up  by  Antiochus 
Epnpfaanea  0T«r  the  gates  of  Antioch,  though  it  has  been 
called  the  visage  of  •  Charon.  The  memory  of  Nimrod 
was  certainly  regarded  with  mystic  veneration  by  many^ 
and  by  asserting  himself  to  be  the  heir  of  that  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord,  he  vindicated  to  himself  at  least 
the  whole  Babylonian  kingdom.  The  singular  assertion 
in  his  style  that  he  was  nurtured  in  Engaddi,  where  he 
certainly  never  had  been,  will  be  more  easily  understood 
on  reference  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Revelation  con- 
cerning the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  who  was  to 
bring  forth  in  the  wilderness,  "  where  she  hath  a  place 
"  prepared  of  God,"  a  raan-chiki,  who  was  to  contend 
with  the  dragon  having  seven  heads  and  ten  boms,  and 
nile  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.  This  prophecy  f  was 
at  that  time  understood  universally  by  the  sincere  Chris- 
tiana to  refer  to  the  birth  of  Constantine  who  was  to 


bnJ  not  the  Icwt  like  Attiln,  mail  ccrlainlj-  not  a  llunniili  com  ;  n>iinil 
H  AtUla  n-x;  a  hrad  on  hl>  ahoiililFr  and  aiiothrr  on  Ills  lircact. 

■  Prnilentiuii  call*  the  llpul  worsliipiKKl  hy  Marriiin  Iwtli  NcTnlnml. 
md  Cbaron  roninU.  Laiu*  (IcIetP*  kai  mu>likn«  kkl  ti'rat<wn.'nl<>«> 
■•de  the  pnaopckra  Cbnronion  fur  Anliochus  Epiiihaim.  Tirti.  Cliil. 
Mb,  Antkicli. 

»  "  It  U  nrtain  thut  the  Christinn*  \n  tlip  limp  »f  Coiiftaiitiiip 
■  tlHMiht  thi*  prophec)-  to  be  10  plninly  fiilBllnl  by  the  gnat  eveiil  Of 
"  ConMutlne'i  adrutcemept  to  the  limine  of  the  einjiln'.  Ihut  thi< 
*■  emperor'i  itatue  w«i  »ot  over  liis  pducc  jwto,  tnini|>lint;  c.ii  llio 
"  wnaniim  ilrapM) ;  nnil  Conrtmitiiio  liimielf  iti  hi*  eiiiMie  to  Hiiwl>iii'. 
"  aH*  h»  wramiert  of  Lirlniiu,  the  l^lliiifi  of  tin'  ilrauoii  bthI  the 
"  RMOntion  of  Chrirtlan  liberty  to  Mr^Ptilr.  fiM  in  .VuNfV  UMf. 


overthrow  the  paganism  of  the  city  on  the  seven  hills, 
and  it  b  stiU  so  expluned :  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
heathens  must  have  looked  upon  it  in  a  different  light, 
and  have  regarded  it  as  a  foretelling  of  t^e  birth  of  ibat 
great  one,  who  should  master  the  temporal  power  of 
Rome.  The  assertion  therefore  that  he  was  nurtured 
in  Engaddt,  is  a  claim  to  be  looked  upon  as  that  man- 
child  who  was  to  be  brought  forth  in  a  place  prepared  of 
God  in  the  wilderness.  Engaddi  means  a  place  of  palms 
and  vines  in  the  desert ;  it  was  hard  by  Zoar,  the  city  of 
refiige,  which  was  saved  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  or  demons, 
when  the  rest  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone  from 
the  Lord  in  heaven,  and  might  therefore  be  especially 
called  a  place  prepared  of  God  in  the  wilderness,  like 
the  garden  of  Amalthea,  in  which  Bacchus  was  fabled  to 
have  been  brought  up.  That  such  a  title  was  either 
actually  assumed  by  Attila,  or  given  to  him  by  those 
who  favoured  his  pretensions,  may  be  established  by  the 
total  ignorance  of  the  historians  who  have  recorded  it  of 
its  meaning,  and  the  extraordinary  fact  being  stated  by 
them  without  any  comment  Engaddi  was  also  the  seat 
of  the  Essenian  cenobites,  that  remnant  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom,  who  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour  had 
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MandiDg  the  vague  accounts  of  early  Danish  history, 
whidi  have  been  put  together  from  Scandinavian  legends, 
the  naine  of  Danes  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  known 
before  this  period.  Servius,  whose  commentary  on  Virgil 
had  perhaps  been  then  written  a  little  more  than  twenty 
yean,  probably  makes  the  first  mention  of  the  name,' 
nying  that  the  Dahse,  a  people  of  Scythia  adjoining  to 
Pema  on  the  north,  were  called  also  Dani.  I^crius 
writes  concerning  the  same  passage,  that  the  Dahs  and 
Duians  were  the  same  people.  Jomandes  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Attila,  first  names  the  Danes  in  Den- 
maric,  stating  them  to  be  a  distinguished  race  of  superior 
stature  amongst  the  Codani,  with  whose  name  that  of 
the  south  of  the  Baltic,  called  Sinus  Codanus,  is  iden- 
tkaL  Procopim  gives  an  account  of  the  migration  of 
the  Herulians  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube  through 
the  tribes  of  the  Danes  into  Hiuleif  the  modem  Thyle- 
mai^  Nicolas  Olaus  says  that  he  found  it  stated  in  an 
c4d  Hungarian  chronicle  that  the  Danes  formerly  inha- 
Inted  the  region  of  Hungarian  Dacia,  and  betook  them- 
telres  to  the  maritime  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe  through 
fear  of  the  Huns.  If  the  Dacians  who  had  migrated 
northwards  bore  at  that  time  the  name  of  Danes  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  they  were  not  of  sufficient  importance 
in  themselves  to  have  merited  such  a  particular  mention 
in  the  titie  of  the  great  monarch,  unless  because  he 
actually  occupied  Dacia.  It  is  however  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  particular  mention  of  Danes,  had  re- 

•  Virx.  «Drid.  8.  7-28. 
t  .tbannily  lUtod  b;  Adatii  of  Bremen  and  olbrrs  to  hnve  Ih'cii  (hu 
Mud  of  Iceland,  wliich  was  nut  iiiliabiuil  nt  diacovcreil  lill  tliu  iiiiKli 
tnrtwt.    Hie  rrror  waa  unvrwarda  pretty  gvnL-rally  ad<i|>tGil. 
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ference  to  the  prevmling  opinion  that  Antichrist  was  to 
be  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  founded  upon  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob  in  the  49th  chapter  of  Genesis,  "  Dan  shall  be  a 
"  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth 
"  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward.  I 
"  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord,"  which  last  words 
seem  to  imply  that  the  posterity  of  Dan  would  not  await 
it,  as  Jacob  had  done,  and  from  the  (urcumstance  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  not  being  sealed  in  Revelation.  We  are 
informed  by  several  writers  that  in  the  reign  of  Attila,  a 
cert^n  mysterious  prison,  who  is  called  *  a  second  Moses 

■  Ooto&ediu  Titerbeuii  in  his  Pantheon,  iwrt  16.  p.  375,  gives  the 
follmriitg  aecouDt.  ''  Hj»  diebm  Attila  Hnnoomm  rex  occtoo  Trntre 
Buo  Bled&  Thraclam  et  Illyriam  cepit  vaitare.  Cui  TTieodoniiu  dati* 
70U0Iibria,  pn>iiiiui>etiBm«lnf(ii]iiBnnis]0001ibriB;aBuig  fialbni  e:dre 
perwiasit.  Ipae  verd  Theodoslue  .  .  .  lilem  auum  Bnlyit  an.  imp.  aui 
41,  ptMt  mortem  patrui  sui  31. 

Bub  specie  Moiig  loquitur  nunc  dDemoii  Hebndj, 
Devote  qui  lUKlpitur  eatii  ex  PbaristDis, 

Qui  dare  dona  Del  prliUca  spondet  e\t, 
Iniula  Creta  fait,  cai  prmdieat  ille  fatura 
Omnift  qua  namt,  promittit  ei«  Talitun, 
Bpondet  eia  patriam  conclllare  suttm. 
'  Per  mare  traniite,  aiceo  pede,'  dixit,  ■  abitc, 
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in  Crete,  that  is  coining  in  the  spirit  of  Moses,  deceived 
the  Jews  in  that  island,  pledging  himself  to  lead  them 
back  through  the  sea  with  dry  feet  to  the  land  of  promise. 
Those  who  linked  themselves  together  by  the  hair,  and 
sprang  off  a  cliff  into  the  sea  at  his  suggestion,  all 
perished;  a  few  were  converted  to  Christianity  and 
escaped.  The  Rabbb  and  rabbinists  assure  us  that 
there  cannot  be  a  second  Moses,  coming  in  the  power  of 
Dan,  unless  his  soul  be  an  emanation  of  Cain  the  fratri- 
cide. Postel  *  states  that  the  Moses  in  Crete  was  such 
an  one  as  Antichrist    Werner  Rolewink  in  his  fasciculus 

art,  et  ad  exemplar  tanse  tuperetittoniB  vitandsB  conducibile,  quod 
•eribont  quidam,  Ctelcstini  pontificatu  in  Cret&  insulik  cacodcemonem 
Mo»it  prophetarum   vestuttisBimi   penonam    iiiduisse,   obvenatumquc 
ante  oculoa  Judoeorum  qui  in  ek  insult  habitaUant  pollicitumquc  se 
•ieeo  pede  eoa  in  terrain  proroissionis  redacturum  stantibus  utrinquc 
aqnis,  at  in  Rubro  olim."     He  adds  that  all  who  yielded  rashly  to  these 
IDoslonn  were   drowned,  save  a  few,  who  were  converted. — Lib.   1. 
Eimead.  S.  p.  3*23.  etL  1538.     He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  battle 
of  Chalons,  and  speaks  of  **  the  authors  whom  he  follows/'  but  does  not 
Dame  the  sources  of  his  information.    Sozomen  who  died  two  or  three 
yean  before  Attila,  relates  the  circumstance  in  his  Ecclesiastical  history, 
stating  that  the  Hoses  in  Crete  ordered  all  the  Jews  to  jump  off  a  cliff 
into  the  sea,  having  previously  fastened  themselves  together  by  twisting 
the  hair  of  their  heads.    It  cannot  therefore  l:e  doubted  that  some  delu- 
sioo  was  practised  on  the  Jews  in  Crete,  and  with  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  the  tale,  circulated  as  it  was  at  that  period,  shews  the 
excitement  wliich  prevailed  concerning  the  expected  advent  of  some  im- 
portant personage. 

*  **  Nullom  enim  sunt  unquam  habituri  duccm  prwter  Antiehristum, 
qui  more  Mahumedls  conjungct  ope«  et  scelera  omnium  gentium  sub 
aatboritata  et  divinitatis  pnetextu.  Talis  fuit  utorque  Borcoziba,  et 
dux  futurus  in  mari,  dictus  alter  Moik»  in  Cret4.** — Post  ell  tie  orbis  con" 
tordiA,  1. 2.  p.  201.  In  another  place  he  ^nys  **  Burcozibusi,  .  .  .  Jiilinuum 
■postatem,  .  .  .  et  faliiuiii  MoM'in  ((ui  iiiiiuincroit  uquii*  in  Cn'ta  hiMt  et 
mervii."— /A. /.  4,  p.  4ls. 
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(fmporum  makes  the  second  Moses  synchroniEe  witli 
Palric's  voyage  to  Ireland.  Father  Colgan,  in  his  Trias 
thaumaturge,  says  that  the  magic  wand,  which  was 
transmitted  by  Adam  and  Nimrod  to  Moses,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  him  was  transmitted 
U)  Patric ;  who  siJent  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  a 
mountain,  fasting  and  conversing  witli  God,  saw  God  in 
a  burning  bush,  and  died  at  the  same  age  as  Moses,  (ri*. 
120)  and  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  titrijngtb 
abated ;  and  from  these  and  other  coincidences,  \w  is 
called  the  second  Moses.  St.  Patric  is  also  said  to  have 
summoned  all  the  serpents  and  venomous  creatures  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain  over  the  sea  and  bade  them  jump 
down,  and  they  were  all  drowned.  It  cannot  be  over- 
looked on  reading  the  several  passages  relating  to  the 
second  Moses,  that  the  story  appears  to  have  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Attila,  than  ia 
stated  on  the  face  of  any  one  of  the  extracts;  for  the 
writers  proceed  immediately  from  the  narration  of  Attila's 
acts  to  this  strange  account,  and  again  from  it  to  Attila's 
invasion  of  Gaul.  Whether  such  a  man  as  Patric 
actually  existed,  and  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  by 
Attila  to  prepare  the  way  for  himself  as  Antichrist,  as 
we  read  in  the  Scandinavian  sagas  that  Attila  sent  Her- 
burt  on  a  mission  to  king  Arthur  in  Great  Britain,  or 
whether  Patric  was  merely  a  fictitious  name  used  by  those 
in  Ireland,  who  looked  to  the  coming  of  Attila  as  Anti- 
christ, to  represent  his  power  and  his  kingdom,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine ;  but  the  Cretan  tale  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  legend  of  St.  Patric,  and  that  legend 
to  have  reference  to  the  expectation  that  Attila  would 
establish  an  universal  antichristian  dominion.     When  we 


'^ 
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are  told  that  a  person  deceived  the  Jews  with  the  expec- 
tation of  leading  them  back  to  the  land  of  promise, 
coming  as  a  second  Moses,  and  such  an  one  as  Anti- 
christ, that  no  second  Moses  could  come  in  the  power  of 
Dan,  except  an  emanation  from  the  soul  of  Cain  the 
fratricide;  that  Attila  affected  particularly  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Danes,  and  that  he  did  murder  his  brother 
like  Cain,  and  attempt  to  establish  an  antichristian 
universal  empire,  we  have  some  reason  to  conclude  that 
Attila  did  pretend  to  come  in  the  power  of  Dan,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  Moses  as  a  lawgiver. 

§  25.  Having  thus  arrayed  himself  with  superhuman 
pretensions,  as  predestined  to  overthrow  that  empire, 
which,  in  compliance  with  the  predictions  of  the  Sibyl, 
Romulus  was  said  to  have  consecrated  *  with  the  blood 
of  Remus,  Attila  proceeded  soon  after  f  to  murder  his 
brother  Bleda.  The  exact  mode  of  his  death  is  not 
known ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain  and  cast  into  the 
Danube ;  according  to  one  account  a  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning the  name  to  be  given  to  the  new  town  of  Sicam- 
bria,  which  either  brother  wished  to  call  after  his  own, 
and  the  modem  Buda  is  said  to  be  a  version  of  the 
name  Bleda.  The  tradition  of  the  twelve  birds  seen  by 
Romulus  and  the  six  seen  by  Remus,  bears  a  strong 
appearance  of  ha\dng  been  founded  on  some  true  pro- 
jjhecj  concerning  the  duration  of  the  ever  memorable 
Roman  empire,  and  it  b  very  remarkable  that  Attila 
murdered  Us  brother  Bleda,  and  may  be  supposed  to 


trcmuUe  cortina  ^^ibylla* 


Dixit  Aventiuo  nira  piuuda  Ruino. — Propertius. 
t  A.  D.  44o. 
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h»e  amsecnted  by  hk  Uood  die  new  city  of  Sicaml»ia, 
vIbcIi  he  iDtended  to  make  die  seat  of  a  oew  empire  to 
i^Mffsede  diu  of  Rome,  exacdv  twdre  DeDtoriee  after 
tbe  aDeged  rerdbtion  of  tfae  twvlre  iHids  to  Romulus ; 
7ia  bang  tfae  yews  of  Rome  before  Christ,  and  445 
after  OnKt,  tbe  due  of  tbe  mmder  of  Bleda,  maktng 
esacdT  tvrire  centuries  from  his  death  to  that  of 
Remus.  If  we  add  ax  sin^  jeais  for  the  dx  birds  of 
Remos,  it  brii^  as  to  the  year  452  od  which  Attila, 
master  of  neariy  all  Italy,  was  expected  to  enter  Rome ; 
if  instead  of  ax  single  years  we  add  dx  lustra  or  periods 
of  fire  yews  by  which  tbe  Romans  were  wont  to  number 
the  lapse  of  time,  it  brings  us  [vecisety  to  the  year  476 
in  which  tbe  Roman  empore  was  finally  extinguished 
1^  Odoacer.  It  b  not  easy  to  believe  that  such  won- 
derful ccnncidences  are  accidental,  especially  when  we 
recollect  that  this  b  not  a  subsequent  interpretation  of 
the  augury,  built  upon  the  events  that  actually  took 
place,  but  it  bad  been  thus  explained  in  the  oldest  times; 
and,  as  the  period  drew  near,  the  most  learned  men, 
both  heathen  and  Christian,  were  looking  for  its  accom- 
plishmeDt,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Attila  used  for  his 
endgn  a  vulture  bearing  a  golden  crown  with  reference 
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true,  the   Roman  state  would  endure  twelve  hundred 
years,    since  it  had  already  survived   the    120th   year. 
The  pagan  poet  Claudian  *  who  was  cotemporary  with 
and  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Stilicho,  had  stated  that  the 
people  dreading  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  counted  the 
years  numbered  by  the  twelve  vultures,  and  from  the  ex- 
piration of  the  twelfth  century  anticipated  the  overthrow 
of  llome.     Sidonius  Apollinaris  bishop  of  Clermont,  who 
wrote  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Attila  alluded  f  in 
two  passages  to  the  fate  prognosticated  to  Rome  by  the 
twelve  vultures.     It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  Attila 
must  have  been  aware  of  this  prediction,  and  of  the  inter- 
pretation which  was  given  to  it  by  Christians  and  pagans 
at  this  period,  and  had  been  handed  down  from  remote 
antiquity ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  such  a  circumstance 
must  have  had  great  weight  with  a  man  attempting  to 
establish  an  empire  which  was  to  supersede  that  of  Rome, 
and  to  be  built  in  like  manner  upon  the  worship  of  the 
sword-god  Mars;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
this  prediction  and  a  consideration  of  the  received  his- 
tory of  Romulus  had  its  share  in  exciting  him  to  murder 
his  brother  Bleda.     Aiming  at  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal dominion   by  the   influence  of  superstition   and 
religious  awe,  as  well  as  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  could 
no  more  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  twelve  cen- 


*  ClaudJanus  de  bello  Qetico,  ▼.  2^,  ct  auteccdcntlbiu. 
Tunc  reputant  annos,  intcrceptotiuc  volatu 
Vulturis,  incidunt  properatis  saecula  metis, 
t  Quid,  rogo,  bis  seno  mihi  vulture  Thuscus  aruspex 
Fnrtcndit  ? — Carm.  7.  v.  6*>— and  afterwards 
Jam  propc  fata  tui  bis  scuas  vulturls  alus 
Complebunt ;  scis  namquc  tuos,  soih,  Komn,  lnU»rC!».— /^.  v.  IMUI. 


turies  of  Romulus  were  actually  expiring  in  the  year 
when  he  followed  his  fratricidal  *  example,  than  it  had 
escaped  the  flatterers  of  Augustus  that  in  his  time  the 
seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  were  expiring  amidst  the  intense 
expectation  of  the  nations. 

§  26.  The  same  year  that  witnessed  the  elevation  of 
Attila  to  the  sole  power  amongst  the  Hmis  by  the 
removal  of  his  brother,  brought  a  fresh  attack  f  upon 
the  Eastern  empire,  though  neither  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  nor  the  events  of  the 
campugn  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity.  After  a 
pause  of  one  year,  probably  obttuned  by  fresh  concessions 
from  Theodosius,  the  war  was  renewed  on  a  greater 
scale  than  ever  in  447.  The  forces  of  the  Western 
em{Hre  afforded  no  assistance  to  their  Eastern  brethren, 
and  not  less  than  |  seventy  cities  were  taken  and  ravaged 
by  the  Huns.  It  was  a  fierce  contest;  and  greater  § 
than  the  former  wars  of  the  Huns ;  the  castles  and  towns 
of  a  large  tract  of  Europe  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Amegisclus  made  a  memor&ble  stand  against  Attila  and 
fought  valianUy,  but  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  total 
discomfiture  of  his  army  left  the  whole  of  Tlirace  at 
the  mercy  of  the   conqueror.     In    thb    campaign    the 
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himself  under  Attila,  who  was  supported  by  the  Ostro- 
goths and  a  portion  of  the  Alans,  and  various  other 
nations  serving  under  their  respective  kings.  The  whole 
extent  south  of  the  Danube,  from  Illyria  to  the  Black 
Sea,  was  ravaged  by  the  Huns,  whose  army  swept  a 
breadth  of  five  days  journey  as  they  advanced.  Jor- 
nandes  *  says  that  Amegisclus  fell  at  Marcianopolis, 
close  to  Varna  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea.  Mar- 
cellinus  says  the  conflict  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Utus,  which  flows  into  the  Danube  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Sophia,  a  place  very  far  in  the  rear  of  Attila's  ad- 
vanced position,  which  Marcellinus  himself  states  to  have 
been  at  Thermopolis,  supposed  to  mean  Thermopylae. 
The  probability  is  therefore,  that  the  battle  was  fought 
near  Marcianopoiis.  If  it  was  fought  near  the  Utus, 
Attila  must  have  pursued  his  uninterrupted  course  after- 
wards through  f  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  Theodosius 
in  this  dilemma  attempted  to  tamper  with  the  kings 
under  Attila,  and  excited  against  him  the  princes  of 
the  Acatzires  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Euxinc. 
Attila  i  is  said  to  have  been  alarmed  at  this  intelligence, 
and  to  have  been  fearful  that  the  territory  which  he  had 
ravaged  to  the  south  of  the  river,  would  be  unable  to 
support  his  immense  army,  and  was  induced  by  pruden- 
tial motives  to  listen  to  the  negociators  of  Theodosius. 
The  immediate  danger  to  the  empire  was  averted  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  truce,  and  Attila  now  turned  his 


*  Jomandes  de  regni  succ. — Ulondus  (Hist.  Dec.  1.  1.  2.)  says  that 
Arocgifcliis  flnt  defeated  Attilu  at  MarcianoiHilis,  but  pushing  on 
rashly  was  surrounded,  and  killed,  but  he  does  not  quote  the  source 
from  which  this  information  is  derived. 

1    Freculphns  Chron.  t.  2. 1  5.  t  Blond  us  Hint. 
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arms  against  the  Acatzires,*  a  Hunnish  raco  dwelling 
on  the  borders  of  the  RIack  sea,  who  were  gOTemed  by 
a  number  of  petty  kings.  Theodosi us  had  offered  them 
bribes,  to  induce  thein  to  withdraw  from  confederation 
with  Attila.  The  messenger  however,  who  was  charged 
with  the  imperial  presents,  did  not  distriWite  them  ac- 
cording to  the  estimated  rank  of  the  several  princes, 
BO  that  Curidach  who  was  the  senior  king,  received  only 
the  second  present.  Incensed  at  this,  and  considering 
himself  to  have  been  slighted  and  deprived  of  his  due, 
he  called  in  the  aid  of  Attila  against  the  other  princes 
of  the  Acatzires.  Attila  without  loss  of  time,  sent  a 
considerable  force  against  them,  slew  some,  and  reduced 
the  rest  to  subjection.  He  then  invited  Curidach  to 
partake  in  the  fruits  of  the  victorj,  but  he,  suspecting 
some  design  against  his  person,  and  adroitly  adapting 
hb  flattery  to  the  pretensions  which  Attila  had  Lately 
advanced,  on  the  production  of  the  divine  sword,  made 
answer,  that  it  was  a  formidable  thing  for  a  man  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  a  God ;  for  if  no  one  could  stedfastly 
behold  the  face  of  the  sun,  how  should  he  without  injury 
look  upon  the  greatest  of  divinitJes.  By  these  means, 
Curidach  retained  his  sovereignty,  while  the  power  of 
the  rest  was  yielded  up  to  the  Hun. 

5  27.  Attila-fnowsentambassadors  to  Constantinople, 
to  redemand  the  fugitives  from  his  territory.  He  seems 
to  have  been  at  all  times  particularly  irritable  concerning 
those  who  withdrew  themselves  from  subjection  to  his 
authority  by  flight  to  the  Christians,  and  the  cert^nty 
of  their  execution,  if  recaptured,  rendered  their  protec- 
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tors  very  unwilling  to  surrender  them.  On  this  occasion 
his  legates  were  received  with  great  courtesy,  and 
loaded  with  presents,  but  they  were  dismissed  with 
assurances  that  there  were  no  refugees  at  Constantinople. 
Four  successive  embassies  were  despatched  to  Theodo- 
sius,  and  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  Romans ;  for 
Attila,  aware  of  the  gifts  by  which  his  ambassadors  were 
conciliated  through  fear  of  an  abrupt  infringement  of 
the  truce,  whenever  he  wished  to  confer  a  benefit  upon 
any  of  his  favorites  or  dependants,  found  some  excuse 
for  sending  them  on  a  mission  to  enrich  themselves. 
The  Romans  obeyed  him  as  their  lord  and  master,  and 
submitted  to  all  his  demands,  not  only  dreading  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  by  the  Huns,  but  harassed  by  the 
warlike  preparations  of  the  Parthians,  the  maritime 
attacks  of  the  Vandals  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  inroads 
of  the  Isauri,  and  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Saracens 
who  laid  waste  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
humbled  themselves  therefore  towards  Attila,  and  tem- 
porized with  him,  while  they  were  preparing  to  make 
head  against  their  other  enemies,  and  levied  troops,  and 
made  choice  of  generals  to  oppose  them. 

§  28.  In  the  following  *  year  (A.D.  448.)  Edccon, 
who  is  called  a  Scythian,  a  man  highly  distinguished  by 
his  military  exploits,  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by  Attila, 
together  with  Orestes,  who  was  of  Roman  extraction, 
dwelling  in  Pi^onia  near  the  Savus,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Attila  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  A'etius  the 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Western  empire.  Edecon 
proceeded  to  the  imperial  palace,  and   delivered    the 
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Irtteia  td  AtuU,  in  vludi  be  reiterated  his  compluots 
t™'^"'g  ibe  fbgitives,  and  threatened  that  he  would 
have  recourse  to  anns  again,  unless  they  were  delivered 
iqi  to  htm  and  the  Romans  deasted  from  ploughing 
the  hods  wfakh  he  had  lately  wrested  from  them,  or  at 
least  orenun.  The  territory  which  he  clumed  extended 
OD  the  sooUieni  bank  of  the  Danube,  irom  Pseooia  to 
the  Thiacian  Notk^  with  a  breadth  of  five  days  journey 
Ibr  an  actire  man ;  and  be  forbad  the  DlyriaD  fair  being 
bdd  *s  heretofore  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  but  in 
Iibiasiis  whidi  be  had  utteriy  destroyed,  and  now  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  boundary  between  his  states  and  the 
Romans.  He  demanded  that  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  consular  dignity  should  be  sent  to  his  court  to 
arrange  all  matters  in  dispute,  and  threatened,  that  if 
&ey  should  delay,  be  would  advance  to  Sardica.  Hie 
letter  having  been  read,  Edecon  delivered  the  message 
of  his  sovereign  through  the  interpretation  of  Bigilas, 
and  withdrew  with  him  through  another  quarter  of  the 
royal  palace,  to  viat  Chrysaphius  the  shield-bearer  of 
the  emperor,  who  had  then  much  influence.  Edecon 
expressed  great  admiration  at  the  splendour  of  the  impe- 
rial residence,  and,  when  they  reached  the  apartment 
of  Chrv^phius.    Rigilas  interpreted  to  hint    the   words 
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permission  of  his  lord ;  whereupon  the  insidious  eunuch 
uked  him  if  he  had  free  access  to  Attila,  and  influence 
in  the  Hunnish  court.  Edecon  replied  that  he  was  a 
confidential  attendant,  and  took  his  turn  with  other 
cfaoaen  and  distinguished  individuals  to  watch  in  arms 
over  his  safety  upon  the  days  allotted  to  him.  Thereupon 
Qirysaphius  said,  that  if  he  would  pledge  himself  to  the 
Romana,  he  would  promise  him  great  advantages ;  but 
that  leisure  was  necessary  to  m^e  arrangements,  for 
which  purpose  he  proposed  to  him  to  return  to  supper 
without  Orestes  and  the  rest  of  the  embassy.  Edecoii 
having  undertaken  to  do  so,  and  having  returned  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  Bigilas  acting  as  interpreter 
between  them,  they  pledged  their  right  hands  and  swore, 
the  one  that  he  would  speak  of  things  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  Edecon,  the  other  that  he  would  not  reveal 
their  cUscourse,  whether  he  might  assent  to  the  proposals 
or  not.  The  eunuch,  satisfied  with  this  promise,  pro- 
ceeded to  assure  the  Scythian  that  if  on  his  return  ho 
would  murder  Attila  and  make  his  escape  to  the  Ilomans 
be  should  enjoy  great  wealth  and  luxury.  Edecoii 
aaaented,  but  stated  that  money  would  be  necessary  to 
distribute  amongst  the  soldiers  under  him,  that  they 
might  assist  him  without  reluctance,  for  which  purpose 
be  required  fifty  pounds  weight  of  gold.  Chrysaphius 
would  have  disbursed  the  money  immediately,  but 
Edecon  represented  the  necessity  of  his  returning  first 
to  render  an  account  of  his  embassy,  and  of  his  being 
accompanied  by  Bigilas  who  might  bring  Attila's  answer 
concerning  the  refugees,  and  at  the  same  time  a  coni- 
nunication  frum  himself  to  slate  when  and  how  the 
gold  might  be  remitted  to  him ;  for  that   Attila  would 


question  him  closely  according  to  his  custom,  what  gifts 
ftud  how  much  money  he  had  obtained  from  the  Romans; 
nor  should  he  be  able  to  conceal  the  truth  easily,  on 
account  of  the  numbers  who  were  with  him.  Chry- 
BBphiua  assented  to  this,  and  when  his  guest  had  with- 
drawn, he  proceeded  to  disclose  the  treacherous  scheme 
tx>  the  emperor,  who  immediately  sent  for  Martialius, 
the  master  or  warden  of  the  palace,  to  whom  by  virtue 
of  his  office  all  the  counsels  of  the  emperor  were  ne- 
cessarily confided,  as  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
letter-carriers,  the  interpreters,  and  the  soldiere  who 
kept  guard  in  the  palace.  It  seemed  good  *  to  the  em- 
peror and  these  his  advisers  to  send  Maximin  with 
Bigilas,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  the  court 
of  Attila :  that  Bigilas  in  the  character  of  interpreter 
should  obey  the  instructions  he  might  receive  from 
Edecon,  but  that  Maximin  should  have  charge  to  deliver 
the  letter  of  the  emperor,  remaining  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  infamous  conspiracy  which  was  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  cover  of  his  mission.  Theodosius  wrote  in 
the  credentials  of  the  ambassadors  that  Bigilas  was  the 
interpreter,  but  that  Maximin  was  a  man  of  much 
greater  distinction  and  very  much  in  his  confidence. 
He  exhorted  Attila  not  to  infringe  the  treaty,  inasmuch 
as  he  then  sent  to  him  seventeen  refugees  in  addition 
to  those  who  had  been  already  delivered  up,  and  assured 
him  that  there  were  no  more  in  his  dominions.  Maximin 
was  instructed  to  use  his  endeavours  to  persuade  Attila 
not  to  require  an  ambassador  of  higher  rank,  as  it  had 
been  customary  for  his  ancestors  and  the  other  kings  of 
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Scythia,  to  receive  any  military  or  civil  envoy;  and 
■uggest  the  expediency  of  his  sending  Onegesius  to 
ananga  the  matters  which  were  under  discussion ;  and 
ra[H«8flnt  the  impracticability  of  AtUla's  conferring  with 
a  man  of  consular  dignity  at  Sardica  which  bad  been 
demolished  by  the  Huns.  Maximin  persuaded  the  sophist 
and  hLtorian  Priscus  to  accompany  him  on  this  expedi- 
tkm ;  and  if  the  eight  books  which  be  afterwards  wrote 
had  not  unfortunately  perished,  those  extracts  only  being 
pmerred  wlucfa  relate  to  the  embassies,  we  should  not 
have  to  lament  the  insufficiency  of  our  materials  for 
■ome  parts  of  tbe  history  of  Attila.  They  set  forth 
therefore  in  company  with  the  barbarians,  and  proceeded 
to  Sardica,  thirteen  days  journey  from  Constantinople. 
Here  they  tarried,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  invite 
Edecon  and  his  companions  to  take  their  meal  witli 
them.  The  natives  furnished  them  with  sheep  and 
oxen,  wbidi  they  slaughtered  and  prepared  for  their 
repast.  During  the  banquet  the  barbarians  exalted 
the  name  of  Attila,  and  the  Greeks  that  of  tbe  emperor, 
whereupon  Bigilas  said  that  it  was  not  just  to  compare 
a  Ood  with  a  man,  intimating  thereby  that  Theodosius 
waa  the  divinity  and  Attila  a  human  potentate.  Tlie 
guests  took  great  offence  at  the  insinuation,  and  grew 
very  warm  on  the  subject,  but  tbe  ambassadors  exerted 
diemselvefl  to  change  the  subject  and  pacify  them,  and 
after  the  supper  Maximin  presented  Edecon  and  Orestes 
mth  silkMi  apparel  and  oriental  jewels.  Orestes  out- 
itaid  Edecon,  and  observed  after  his  departure  to  Maxi- 
min, that  he  acted  well  and  wisely  in  not  imitating  the 
conduct  of  those  about  the  emperor ;  for  some  had 
invited  to  supper  Edecon  alone,  and  had  loaded  him 
«  u  3 
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with  gift* ;  but  the  ambassadors,  not  being  aware  of  the 
circumstance  to  which  he  alluded,  asked  him  in  what 
respect  he  had  been  neglected  and  Edecon  honoured,  to 
which  he  made  nu  reply,  but  withdrew.  The  subject 
being  discussed  in  conversation  the  next  day,  Rigilas 
observed  that  Orestes  ought  not  to  have  expected  to 
receive  the  same  honours  as  Edecon,  inasmuch  as  Orestes 
waa  the  follower  and  scribe  of  Attila,  but  Edecon  was 
very  distinguished  in  warfare,  anti  being  of  Hunuish 
blood  was  in  higher  estimation  ;  after  which  he  addressed 
Edecon  in  his  own  language,  and  subsequently  informed 
tlie  ambassadors,  that  he  had  told  him  what  had  been 
B^d  by  Orestes,  and  with  difficulty  had  allayed  his  anger 
on  the  subject,  but  the  historian  does  not  rely  implicitly 
on  the  veracity  of  the  interpretation.  Arriving  at  Naissus 
five  days  journey  from  the  Danube,  they  found  it  demo- 
lished by  the  Huns,  but  some  sick  persons  were  abiding 
in  the  ruins  of  the  temples.  The  party  sought  for  a 
clear  place  to  unyoke  their  beasts  of  burden,  for  the 
whole  bank  of  the  river  was  strewn  with  the  bones  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war;  an  incident  which  fur- 
nishes a  horrible  picture  of  the  desolating  atrocity  of 
Kunnish  warfare,  by  which  the  whole  population  of  a 
distinguished  town  had  been  esterminated,  and  as  yet 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  there  had  been  none  to 
bury  their  remains.  On  the  following  day  they  vbited 
Agintheus  who  commanded  the  forces  in  Illyria,  and 
had  his  quarters  not  far  from  Naissus,  that  they  might 
deliver  to  him  the  injunctions  of  the  emperor,  and  re- 
ceive from  his  hands  five  refugees  who  were  to  make  up 
the  complement  of  seventeen,  concerning  whom  he  had 
written  to  Attila,  and  who  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  his 
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indignation.  Agintheus,  as  he  was  ordered,  sur- 
,  the  iU'ffited  fugitives,  softening  the  harshness  of 
the  act  tomids  them  by  the  expression  of  his  unavailing 
regret. 

{  '29.  On  the  succeeding  day  they  continued  their 
journey  from  the  mountains  of  Naissus  towards  the 
Danube,  passing  through  some  noody  and  circuitous 
di^files,  so  that  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
country  and  imagined  they  were  travelling  westward, 
were  astonished  in  the  morning  at  seeing  the  sun  rise 
opposite  tu  them,  and  fancied  it  was  a  prodig)-  portending 
the  ftubversion  of  all  established  order,  till  it  was  ex- 
pbinod  to  them  that  on  account  of  natural  impediments, 
that  part  of  tlie  road  was  necessarily  turned  towards  the 
owt.  From  the  mountainous  passes  they  issued  into  a 
teiwl  mud  woody  district,  where  barbarian  ferrymen  re- 
c«i?ed  the  whole  ]>any  into  canoes  which  they  had 
themselves  scooped  out  of  solid  stems,  and  conveyed 
them  across  tlie  Danube.  It  seems  that  they  had  travelled 
iiight  and  day,  ciicepting  when  they  halted  at  Sardica, 
at  Naissus,  and  after  the  interview  with  Agintheus. 
Thi;  boats  had  uot  been  prepared  for  the  ambassadors, 
but  tu  ferry  over  the  river  a  multitude  of  Attila's  people, 
wbutn  tbey  met  on  the  way,  tor  Attila  bad  made  a  pre- 
tence of  desiring  to  hunt  iu  the  territories  wrested  from 
the  Romans,  tliough  in  fact  it  was  a  pre[>aratioti  fur  war, 
mUttk  be  meditated  under  the  pretext  tlut  all  th« 
refugee*  had  nut  been  delivered  up  to  him.  Having 
croMfid  the  Danube,  and  proceeded  about  70  stadia  or  a 
little  more  than  eight  li^nglish  miles,  they  were  made  lo 
halt  ou  a  phun,  while  the  atU>ndauts  of  Bdecon  carried 
(Jm  news  of  their  arrival  to  Attila.     In  the  evening,  while 
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they  were  at  supper,  two  Scythians  arrived  at  their 
quarters,  and  ordered  them  to  proceed  to  Attila,  but 
having  been  requested  to  alight  from  their  horses,  they 
partook  of  the  meal,  and  on  the  following  morning 
served  as  their  conductors.  About  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day  they  reached  the  numerous  tents  of  Attila,  and 
being  about  to  pitch  their  own  on  a  knoll,  the  bar- 
barians forbad  it,  because  those  of  Attiia  were  on  the 
level  ground.  The  Romans  having  therefore  established 
themselves  where  they  were  directed,  Edecon,  Orates, 
Scottas,  and  others  of  the  principal  men,  intruded  them- 
aelvea,  and  began  to  make  enquiries  into  the  objecU  of 
the  embassy.  At  first  the  Romans  looked  at  each 
other  with  surprise  and  gave  no  answer  to  the  unbe- 
coming questions,  but  the  barbarians  were  troublesome 
and  urgent  in  the  enquiries,  whereupon  they  were  told 
that  the  message  of  the  emperor  was  unto  Attila,  and 
no  other  pci-stin.  Scottas  answered  angrily  that  they 
were  sent  by  their  leader  to  make  this  enquiry,  and 
had  not  come  to  gratify  their  own  curiosity.  TTie 
Romans  represented  that  it  was  nowhere  customary  for 
ambassadors  without  entering  into  the  presence  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  to  be  called  upon 
to  declare  the  objects  of  their  mission  through  the  in- 
tervention of  other  persons ;  that  the  Scythians  who 
had  been  on  missions  to  the  emperor  well  knew  this, 
and  that,  unless  admitted  into  the  presence,  as  the  am- 
bassadors of  Attila  had  always  been,  they  would  not 
communicate  their  instructions.  The  messengers  of  Attila 
returned  to  him,  and  soon  after  coming  back  without 
Edecon,  declared  to  the  Romans  all  the  particulars 
concerning  which  they  were  sent  to  treat  by  the  emperor. 
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and  ordered  them,  if  they  had  nothing  further  to  com- 
municate, to  take  their  departure  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. The  Romans  were  amazed,  and,  being  unable 
to  conjecture  through  what  channel  the  secrets  of  the 
emperor  had  been  divulged,  thought  it  prudent  to  de- 
cline giving  any  answer,  unless  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence;  whereupon  they  were  ordered  to  depart  in- 
stantly. While  they  were  preparing  for  the  journey, 
Bigilas  blamed  them  for  the  answer  they  had  given, 
saying  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  detected  in  a 
fidsehood,  than  to  return  without  accomplishing  their 
purpose ;  and  asserted  that  if  he  could  have  come  to 
the  sight  of  Attila,  he  should  easily  have  persuaded  him 
to  recede  from  his  dispute  with  the  Romans,  having 
become  well  acquainted  with  him,  when  he  had  ac- 
companied the  mission  of  Anatolius;  whence  Edecon 
was  also  well  disposed  towards  him  ;  so  that,  under  pre- 
text of  the  embassy,  by  speaking  truth  or  falsehood, 
as  occasion  might  require,  they  might  complete  the 
arrangements  touching  the  conspiracy  against  Attila,  and 
the  transmission  of  the  gold  which  Edecon  had  stated 
to  be  necessary,  that  it  might  be  divided  amongst  the 
satellites:  but  he  little  suspected,  that  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, for  Edecon,  whether  his  promises,  as  is  most 
probable,  had  been  deceitful  from  the  first,  or  he  had 
taken  alarm,  lest  Orestes,  indignant  at  what  had  passed 
at  Sardica,  should  report  to  Attila  that  he  had  had 
separate  and  private  conferences  with  the  emperor  and 
Chrysaphius,  had  divulged  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the 
Hun,  both  the  quota  of  gold  that  had  been  required, 
and  the  points  concerning  which  the  Romans  had  been 
instructed  to  negociate.     The  orders  of  Attila  had  been 
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peremptory,  and  aldiougfa  it  was  night,  tlie  ambassadors^ 
bangry  and  cold,  were  under  tbe  necessity  of  making 
nady  for  dieir  departure,  when  a  second  message  &T>ni 
the  great  king  enjoined  them  to  tarry  till  a  more  seasoo- 
^le  hour ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  them  an  ox 
and  some  river  Gah,  on  which  they  supped  and  retired  to 
rest,  hofMng  that  he  might  be  more  Envourably  diapoBed 
on  the  moTTDw ;  but  in  the  morning  the  same  messengers 
returned,  ordering  them  to  d^tart,  if  they  bad  nothing 
else  to  communicate.  They  prepared  therefore  once 
more  for  the  journey,  notwitfafitauding  the  earnest  sug- 
gestion of  Bigilas,  that  they  should  answer  that  they  had 
other  things  to  set  forth.  The  historian  Priscus,  throu^ 
friendship  to  Maximin,  who  appeared  very  much  de- 
jected at  the  disgraceful  issue  of  his  mission,  takiag  with 
him  RusticiuB,  *  who  understood  the  Hunoish  language, 
for  an  interpreter,  went  to  Scott^  and  promised  him 
ample  presents  from  Maximin,  if  he  would  obtain  for 
him  an  interview  with  Attila;  assuring  him  that  tbe 
subject  matter  of  the  embassy  was  not  only  important  to 
the  two  nations,  but  personally  to  his  brother  Onegesius 
who  was  then  absent  from  the  court ;  and  he  adroitly 
added,  that  he  understood  he  had  great  weight  with 
Attila.  but  that  he  should  belter  know  how  to  estimate 
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lying  on  the  grass,  and,  having  declared  what  be  had 
done,  and  recommended  to  Maximin  to  look  out  the 
gifts  for  Scottas  and  consider  what  he  should  say  to 
Attila,  was  much  applauded,  and  those  amongst  the 
retinue,  who  were  actually  starting,  were  called  back, 
and  their  departure  was  suspended  till  the  result  of  the 
application  of  Scottas  should  be  known.  While  they 
were  thus  employed,  they  were  summoned  by  Scottas  to 
the  presence  of  Attila.  Entering  they  beheld  the 
monarch  seated  on  a  wooden  throne,  and  guarded  by  a 
numerous  circle  of  barbarians.  Maximin  alone  ap- 
proaching saluted  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  Romans 
stood  aloof;  and,  having  delivered  the  letter  of  'Fheo- 
dodus,  he  said  that  the  emperor  prayed  for  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  him  and  his  people.  Attila  answered, 
^  May  it  be  to  the  Romans,  as  they  wish  to  me,''  and 
immediately  turning  his  discourse  to  Bigilas,  he  called 
him  a  shameless  beast,  and  asked  how  he  presumed  to 
come  before  him,  knowing  what  terms  of  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  himself  and  Anatolius,  and 
that  no  ambassadors  should  have  been  sent  to  him  before 
all  the  refugees  had  been  delivered  up.  Bigilas  having 
replied,  that  there  was  no  refugee  of  Scythian  blood 
remaining  in  the  empire,  for  that  all  had  been  given  up, 
he  waxed  more  angry,  and  exclaimed  with  loudness  and 
violence,  that  he  would  crucify  him,  and  give  him  for 
food  to  the  birds,  if  he  were  not  scrupulous  of  infringing 
the  laws  concerning  ambassadors  by  awarding  to  him  the 
just  punishment  of  his  impudence,  and  the  rashness  of 
his  speech;  for  that  many  refugees  were  still  amongst 
the  Romans,  whose  names  he  ordered  the  secretaries  to 
read  from  a  tablet     After  that  hod  been  performed,  he 


commanded  him  to  depart  immediately,  and  Eslas  to 
accompany  him  and  bear  a  message  to  the  Romans,  that 
every  fuptive,  since  the  time  when  Carpileo  the  son  of 
Aetius  had  been  sent  to  Attila  as  a  hostage  from  the 
Western  empire,  must  be  forthwith  delivered  up ;  inas- 
much as  he  would  not  suffer  his  own  servants  to  bear 
arms  against  him,  however  httle  they  could  avail  for  the 
protection  of  the  Romans:  "  for,"  he  added,  nsing  nearly 
the  language  of  Sermacherib,  "  which  of  all  the  cities  or 
"  fortresses  that  I  have  thought  fit  to  capture,  has  been 
*'  successfully  defended  agmnst  me?"  He  further  di- 
rected them  after  having  delivered  his  message  concerning 
the  fugitives,  to  return  and  inform  him  whether  the 
Romans  chose  to  surrender  them,  or  to  await  the  war 
which  he  should  wage  against  them;  but  he  commanded 
Maximin  to  stay  for  his  answer  to  the  letter  of  Theo- 
'  dosius,  and  enquired  for  the  presents  of  the  emperor, 
which  were  given  to  hitn.  The  ambassadors  retired  to 
their  tents,  where  Bigilas  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
violent  demeanour  of  Attila  towards  him,  who  had  been 
formerly  received  with  so  much  gentleness.  The  Romans 
imagined  that  the  conversation  at  Sardica,  in  which 
Bifi^las  had  called  him  a  mortal  and  Theodosius  a 
divinity,  must  have  been  related  to  him  by  some  of  the 
guest^  who  were  present  at  that  banquet;  but  Bigilas, 
who  had  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Hunnish  court, 
would  not  credit  the  suggestion,  saying  that  no  one  ex- 
cepting £dect)n  would  dare  to  enter  into  discourse  with 
him  on  such  matters,  and  that  he  would  undoubtedly  be 
silent,  not  merely  on  occount  of  his  oath,  but  through 
fear  that  he  might  be  condemned  to  death  for  having 
been   present  at,  and  lent  himself  to,  secret  counsels 


'^ 
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against  the  life  of  his  sovereign.     While  these  matters 
were  under  discussion,  Edecon  returned,  and,  drawing 
Bigilas  aside,  renewed  the  subject  of  the  gold  which  he 
required   Cdr  distribution,  and,  after  giving  directions 
concerning  its  payment,  he  withdrew.  Priscus,  the  friend 
of  Maximin,  who  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  atrocious 
conspiracy,  having  enquired  into  the  subject  of  that  con- 
versation, Bigilas  who  was  hipself  deceived  by  Ekiecon, 
eluded  the  enquiry  by  saying  that  Ekiecon  had  com- 
plained that  he  was  brought  into  trouble  on  account  of 
the  detention  of  the  fugitives,  and  that  all  of  them  should 
have  been  delivered  up,  or  ambassadors  of  the  highest 
dignity  sent  for  the   purpose   of  pacifying  Attila.     A 
further  command  was  presently  issued  by  the  monarch, 
that  neither  Bigilas  nor  any  of  the  Romans  should  buy 
any  Roman  captive  or  barbarian  slave,  or  any  horse  or 
other  article  except  necessary  provender,  until  the  dif- 
ferences should  be  adjusted;  and  this  he  did  with  sub- 
tlety, that  Bigilas  might  have  no  excuse  for  bringing 
the  gold  which  was  promised  to   Edecon;  and,  under 
pretence  of  writing  an  answer  to  Theodosius,  he  required 
the  Romans  to  await  the  return  home  of  Onegesius, 
that  they  might  deliver  to  him  the  presents  sent  by  the 
emperor.     Onegesius  was  at  that  time  absent,  having 
been  sent  to  establish  the  eldest  son  of  Attila  and  Creca 
on  the  throne  of  the  Acatzires,  whose  reduction  has  been 
already  mentioned     Bigilas  was  therefore  despatched 
alone  with   Eslas  to  bring  back  the  answer  concerning 
the  refugees,  but  in  truth  to  afford  him  an  opportunity 
of  fetching  the  gold,  and  the  rest  were  detained  in  their 
tents,  but  after  one  day's  interval  they  were  made  to  pro- 
ceed together  with  Attila  towards  the  north  of  Hungary. 


§  30,  The  ambassadors  had  not  travelled  iar  in  the 
suite  of  the  Huntiish  monarch,  when  their  conductors 
directed  theiri  to  follow  a  different  road,  for  Attila 
thought  fit  to  tarry  in  a  certain  hamlet,  where  he  had 
determined  t«  add  his  daughter  EUkam  to  the  number 
of  his  wives.  We  are  infonned  by  Priscus  that  this 
marriage  was  conformable  to  the  law  of  the  Scythians. 
His  expression  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  literally 
rendered  is,  "  where  he  purposed  to  marry  daughter 
"  Eskam,  ha^'ing  indeed  many  wives,  but  espousing  this 
"  one  also  according  to  Scythian  law."  Some  writers 
have  taken  occasion  from  this  passage  to  asseil  that 
there  was  no  prohibition  amongst  the  Huns  to  any 
marriage,  however  repugnant  to  propriety  on  account  of 
relationship,  and  St.  Jerome  has  made  a  similar  decla- 
ration, probably  with  no  better  foundation,  concerning 
f  the  Persians,  amongst  whom  incest  was  no  more  ge- 
nerally permitted,  thati  polygamy  was  amongst  the  Jews. 
The  instances  of  two  wives  recorded  in  the  case  of 
Lamech,  and  of  Jacob,*  and  Elkanah,  are  evidently 
particular  cases  departing  from  the  established  practice, 
and  the  permission  given  to  the  kings  of  the  Jews  to 
possess  many  wives  and  concubines,  was  t^e  consequence 
of  the  Lord's  having  conceded  to  the  Jews,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  perverse  entreaties,  "  a  -|-  king  over  them, 
"  that  they  might  be  like  all  the  nations;"  a  king  there- 
fore having  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  adjoining 
potentates,  ndtoiely  that  they  could  do  no  wrong  and 
might  take  any  number  of  wives,  however  nearly  related 


"  Vereo  18.  c.  18.  of  Lfviliciia  sefms  i 

10  prevent  the  cxomplG  of  Jacob  being  m 
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ave  been  wrillen  eipresily 
IS  a  precedent. 
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to  them  in  blood,  notwithstandiDg  the  prohibition  that 
had  been  given  prospectively  concerning  them,  that  they 
should  not  *  multiply  their  wives,  a  prohibition  which 
was  certainly  respected  by  the  generality  of  the  Jews. 
The  words  of  Priscus  do  not  imply  that  either  polygamy 
or  incest  were  lawful  to  all  the  Huns,  but  that  it  was 
lawful  to  Attila,  as  it  had  been  to  Cambyses,  on  account 
of  his  prerogative.  The  Hungarian  writers,  indignant 
at  the  reproaches  cast  on  the  morals  of  their  supposed 
ancestors  on  this  occasion,  have  attempted  to  make  it 
q>pear  that  the  lady  espoused  by  Attila  was  not  his  child, 
but  the  daughter  of  a  man  named  Eskam,  considering 
the  undeclined  name  Eskam  to  be  a  genitive  case,  and 
rendering  the  preceding  word  the  daughter  of  instead  of 
his  daughter.  On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  con- 
struction of  sentences  in  the  Greek  written  by  Priscus 
and  others  of  that  period,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
words  t  cannot  mean  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Eskam. 


•  DeutxrU.  17. 
t  Ta^'iv  dvyaripa  *EffKd/A.  Priscus  would  hare  expressed  to  marry 
tht  daughter  qf  Eskam,  by  either  ya/itXv  *EffKd/A  dvyaripa,  or  ri}v  rov 
'Encdfi  dvyark^f  or  simply  yafitTv  ri^v  rov  Effca/i.  The  ^nitirc,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  used  by  Prisciw,  could  not  be  put  without  an  article 
after  its  goreming  substantire,  unless  where  the  article  could  not  be 
pffcAxed  without  altering  the  sense,  as  for  instance  S^l^iv  dtov,  the 
mtpeet  rfa  Chd^  not  the  atpeet  qf  Ood,  which  would  be  expressed  by 
^cy  rov  ^f 00,  hod  f/c  C^riycriv  y^c  ^  search  qf  land,  not  qf  the  land : 
nor  was  it  put  after  the  gOTeming  case  eren  with  an  article  except  under 
particular  chnmmstances,  as  for  instance  where  it  gives  a  distinguishing 
fture  to  the  gcnitlTe  or  the  goreming  substantiTC,  or  to  avoid  the  con- 
currence of  many  articles  or  genitives,  or  follows  a  numeral,  an  adjective, 
or  participle,  and  in  some  other  cases,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 
For  inatance  iv  wapaeeivjf  r^c  o^oD  is  during  the  preparation  for  the 
Journey,  ip  rifC  ^^ov   wapaeeoiff   is   amongst   the  apparatus  qf  the 


I  9e<«nl  nrenin  csDoea  w  boats 
^Ba  iFv  tae  [WiC^M  ■BO  nvcd  on  nmr  iriikiti  """"^  to 

J I      n  .  itiwmimmi   fimi.  K-  fl^l  ^1  tfa  ■■■hiWI  ^  tkt^  awiW— 
T^  «C  r4  Mfw  r^c  *l«Jac  n^Smv  k  vriBa  to  staid  the  eoo- 


r  AaSa,  IbcMsfc  br  make*  Iter  tbf  dugktrr 
«f  Anils,  wVk  B  tinde  acabM  the  aDtKed  JBoMaMr  halnta  of  tbe 
Hui,  calk  her  Eda,  «Uch  he  pnteUr  tncnnred  bom  the  orrar  of 
Oftboa-    It  H  fuilhu   to  be  ofaMncd  tbx  oo  ■ocli  ■  man  a*  either 


le  prCTloga  pattof 

the  leal  fabtor?.  Tltm  vai  an  Bilai  la-  ralber  Ajdac,  'HsXac,  In  the 
OMn  of  Attth,  bat  Oat  name  cauot  in  an;  manner  be  MentUed  wiih 
BAmm.     BAsm  mar  iritfa  more  proprietT  be  con.pared  vith  the  lerip- 
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those  in  which  they  had  crossed  the  Danube.     The  next 
in  size  to  that  river  were  stated  to  have  been  the  Drecon, 
the  Tigas,  and  Uphesas,  which  last  is  the  Teiss,  but  it 
has  not  been  found  practicable  to  identify  the  two  others. 
The  lesser  streams  were  passed  in  boats  that  were  car- 
ried on  waggons  by  the  barbarians  through  the  country 
which  was  liable  to  be  flooded.     Millet  was  brought  to 
the  Romans  for  food  from  the  villages  instead  of  wheat, 
and  mead  instead  of  wine,  together  with  a  sort  of  beer 
made  from  barley  which  was  called  by  the  natives  *  cam. 
After  a  long  and  weary  journey,  they  pitched  their  tents 
at  evening  near  a  lake  of  clear  water  which  the  inha- 
Intants  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet  were  in  the  habit  of 
fetching  for  drink.     A  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
with  exceedingly  vivid  lightning  came  on  immediately 
after  they  had  encamped,   and  not  only  overset  their 
tents  and  laid  all  flat,  but  washed  away  their  provisions 
and  furniture  into  the  lake.     The  Romans  were  so  ter- 
rified, that  they  fled  in  various  directions,  floundering 
through  the  tempest  in  the  dark  night,  to  avoid  the  same 
fate  as  their  chattels,  till  they  fortunately  met  again  in 
the  village  hard  by,  where  they  were  very  clamorous  to 
be  supplied  with  every  thing  they  wanted.     The  Scythian 
cottagers  ran  out  of  their  hovels  and  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  their  vociferations,  and  being  informed  by  the 
barbarians  who  were  in  company  that  they  had  been  put  to 
confusion  by  the  storm,  they  invited  them  in,  and  kindled 
speedily  a  cheerful  blaze  with  dry  reeds.     The  mistress 
of  the  hamlet  was  a  lady,  who  had  been  one  of  the  wives 
of  Bleda,  and  hearing  of  the  misadventure  of  the  Romans, 


*  Pritcus. — The  true  naiii<*  of  Onegeftius  was  perhap*  Eneke*  or  Ouegct. 


SB4  attila, 

she  sent  to  them  r  present  of  victuals,  and  also  paid 
them  the  singular  compliment,  which  however  was 
a  usual  practice  of  honourable  hospitahty  amongst  the 
Huns,  of  sending  them  some  beautiful  Scythian  women, 
who  were  enjoined  to  comply  with  all  their  wishes;  but 
the  ambassadors  were  either  too  decorous  or  t«o  dis- 
heartened to  be  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
offer,  and  declined  the  favours  which  were  destined  for 
tliem.  The  ladies  were  regaled  with  a  portion  of  the 
supper  and  dismissed,  and  the  ambassadors,  having  taken 
their  repose  in  the  cottages  of  the  natives,  proceeded  at 
daybreak  in  search  of  their  equipments,  part  of  which 
they  found  on  the  spot  where  they  had  encamped,  part 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  part  in  the  water ;  hut  the 
whole  of  their  goods  was  recovered,  and  they  tarried  all 
day  in  the  hamlet  to  dry  them  in  the  sun,  whicb  shone 
,  out  brilliantly  after  that  stormy  night  When  due  atten- 
tion  had  been  pait!  to  tlie  beasts  of  burden,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  queen,  and,  having  saluted  her,  they 
returned  thanks  for  her  hospitality,  and  presented  her 
vrith  three  silver  vessels,  some  crimson  fleeces,  Indian 
pepper,  dates,  and  other  articles  for  desert,  which  not 
being  found  amongst  the  barbarians  were  valuable  to 
them.  Having  thus  returned  her  compliment,  they 
took  their  leave  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  for  seven 
days,  till  the  Scythian  conductors  made  them  halt  in  a 
village  on  their  way,  because  Attila  was  coming  in  that 
direction,  and  it  was  not  allowable  for  them  to  travel 
before  him.  At  this  place  they  fell  in  with  ambassadors 
from  the  Western  empire.  Count  Romulus,  Primutus 
prcefect  of  Noricum,  and  Romanus  general  of  a  division. 
Constantius  was  with  them,  whom  Ai'tius  had  sent  as  a 
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secretary  to  Atdla,  and  TatuUus  the  father  of  Orestes 
who  was  with  Edecon,  not  being  members  of  the  legation, 
but  having  undertaken  the  journey  through  private  mo- 
tives, the  former  on  account  of  his  previous  intimacy 
with  there  in  Italy,  the  latter  from  relationship,  his  son 
Orestes  having  married  the  daughter  of  Romulus  from 
the  city  Patavion  in  Noricum.  Their  object  was  to 
pacify  Attila,  who  required  that  Silvanus,  a  Roman 
silversmith,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  because  he 
had  received  some  golden  vessels  from  another  Con- 
stantius,  a  native  of  Western  Gaul,  who  had  also  been 
sent  as  a  secretary  by  Aetius  to  Attila  and  Bleda.  When 
the  Huns  were  laying  siege  to  Sirmium  in  Pseonia,  those 
vessels  had  been  delivered  to  Constantius  by  the  bishop 
of  the  place  for  hb  own  ransom  in  case  he  should  survive 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  to  redeem  others  amongst 
the  captives  if  he  should  have  fallen ;  but  Constantius 
after  the  taking  of  Sirmium  was  faithless  to  his  trust,  and 
pawned  the  vessels  for  money  to  Silvanus,  to  be  re- 
deemed within  a  given  time,  or  the  sale  of  them  to  stand 
good.  Attila  and  Bleda,  having  suspected  this  Con- 
stantius of  treason,  crucified  him,  and  Attila,  hearing 
what  had  been  done  concerning  the  golden  vessels, 
demanded  Silvanus  to  be  given  up,  as  a  robber  of  his 
property.  The  object  of  the  embassy  was  therefore  to 
persuade  Attila  that  Silvanus  was  no  thief,  but  that 
having  taken  the  goods  in  pawn  from  Constantius,  he 
had  sold  them  as  unredeemed  pledges  to  the  first  priests 
who  wished  for  them,  because  it  was  not  lawful  to  sell 
them  for  the  use  of  laymen,  as  they  had  been  consecrated. 
The  ambassadors  were  directed  to  try  to  prevail  upon 

Attila  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the  vessels  for  this  reason, 

•2  c 


md,  if  be  perapvered,  to  offer  lum  gM  in  their  stead, 
bat  m  DO  account  to  give  up  tbe  innocent  eilversmitfa  to 
be  crucified.  T^k  two  pailies  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Romans  (bllowed  tbe  roote  of  Attila,  and,  after  crossing 
aome  more  riven,  tbey  arrived  at  a  Isi^  village,  where 
Attila  bad  a  fixed  rendeoee. 

S  33.  It  is  not  poadble  to  gatber,  from  tbe  statement 
of  tbe  jonmey  of  the  amboasadois,  the  exact  utuation  of 
tins  place,  bet  the  number  of  days  they  had  travelled 
makes  it  evident  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  north  of 
Hungary.  Iltey  had  not  however  arrived  at  the  Car^ 
pathian  mountains.  Tokay  has  been  mentioned  by  Buat 
8B  the  most  probable  she.  It  has  been  also  '  conjectured 
that  the  tents  of  Attila,  which  were  first  vidted  by  the 
legation,  were  pitched  oppoate  Viddin,  and  that  Jaa- 
berin  was  the  site  of  the  royal  village ;  but  other  f  writers 
have  been  of  opinion  tfaat  it  was  in  that  part  of  Moldavia 
wbicb  produces  neither  stone  nor  wood,  for  Priscus  states 
that  there  was  none  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the 
stone,  with  which  the  baths  of  Onegeuus  were  huilt,  was 
brought  out  of  the  land  of  the  Fseonians.  That  they 
^d  not  cross  the  Danube  near  Viddin  is  however  evident, 
because  it  lies  north-east  of  Nissa,  and  Priscus  says  their 
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rirers  named  by  Priscus,  the  Tysia,  Tibiscia,  and 
Dricca.  Tibiscus  *  is  the  known  name  of  the  Theiss, 
and  f  Tysia  is  probably  a  river  falling  into  the  Theiss 
which  may  have  given  to  it  the  modem  name.  Nothing 
m  known  concerning  the  Dricca.  To  have  reached  Mol- 
davia they  must  have  traversed  the  rivers  of  Wallachia, 
shaping  their  course  eastward  after  visiting  the  tents  of 
Atdla ;  but  the  only  certain  fact  is  that  they  did  cross 
the  Theiss,  which  lay  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
having  done  so  they  could  only  have  reached  Moldavia 
by  recroosing  that  river,  and  threading  one  of  the  three 
passes  through  the  mountains  that  separate  it  from 
Transylvania,  neither  of  which  suppositions  is  con- 
astent  with  the  narrative  of  Priscus.  In  another  pas- 
sage that  writer  X  states  that  the  land  of  the  Pseonians 
was  by  the  river  Saus,  and  it  b  certain  from  two 
passages  in  Menander,  §  that  Saus  was  the  Saave, 
which  blls  into  the  Danube  from  the  opposite  side  a 
little  below  the  llieiss,  and  the  land  in  question  was 
evidently  the  modem  Sirmia  near  Belgrade,  whence 
the  stone  might  easily  be  carried  up  the  river  Theiss 
to  Tokay  in  boats,  but  could  not  with  any  degree  of 
probability  have  been  conveyed  to  Moldavia.  The 
beility  of  water-carriage  probably  induced  Onegesius 
to  procure  the  stone  from  Sirmia,  for  although  there 
might  be  stone  nearer  in  the  mountains  to  the  north, 
the  conveyance  of  it  would  have  been  more  (tifficult, 
and  the  Huns  were  probably  from  their  habits  impatient 
of  labour  in  the  quarries. 

•  Tephitot,  PriscuM.  t  Tlgan,  Primnis.  t  l*rl»cuf,  1.  $  5. 

§  Memmd.  Hist.  $  14.  and  30. 
2  C  « 


§  33.  In  the  same  situation,  or  not  far  distant,  on  E 
right  of  the  Theiss,  was  the  strong  hold  and  palace  of 
tlie  king  of  the  Avar  Huns,  which  was  called  the  Hrtog 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Charleuiain  in  796, 
and  is  said  by  the  writers  of  that  period  to  have  subsisted 
many  centuries.  These  stupendous  works  are  mendoned 
by  Jonianrles,  who  says  they  were  called  Uunniwar  by 
the  Huns,  but  he  docs  not  describe  them ;  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  name  of  Ring  by  which  they  were 
known  in  the  eighth  century  is  also  a  Teutonic  word, 
which  probably  had  descended  from  the  Huns  of  Attila, 
to  tile  Avars  who  tlien  occupied  them.  Priscus  uses  an 
expression  equivalent  to  ring,  when  he  speaks  of  the  enclo- 
sure, which  surrounded  the  dwelling  of  Attila,  by  the 
Greek  word  peribolas.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemain,  we 
find  the  marvellous  fortifications  of  the  Huns  occupied  by 
the  Avars,  who  ac<^uired  the  ascendancy  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  Attila,  by  whom  they  had  been 
Bubdued,  and  afterwards  were  called  Huns  by  the 
neighbouring  nations.  These  works  are  particularly 
described  by  Notgerus  Balbus,  commonly  called  the 
Monk  of  St.  Gall,  in  a  passage  of  most  diiEcult  con- 
struction. He  states,*  that  the  land  of  the  Huns  was 
surrounded  by  nine  circles;  and  that  when,  Imagining 
the  circles  to  be  common  hedges,  he  asked  Aldabert, 
who  had  served  under  Charlemain,  what  was  the  wonder, 
he  learned  from  him  that  one  circle  was  as  wide,  or 
comprehended  in  itself  as  much,  as  the  distance  from 
Constance  to  a  place  called  Castrum  Turonicum,  of 
which  the  site  in  all   probability  cannot  now  be  ascer- 

•  S(.  Gall  in  ViUi  Cnroli  Magni,  I.  2.  c.  3, 
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tainecL  The  abbot  of  Saint  Gall  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  Castrum  Turo- 
nicum  must  have  been  some  place  in  that  neighbourhood 
not  having  a  see.  It  does  not  mean  Tours,  which 
was  Cwsarodunum  Turonum.  He  goes  on  to  state,  that 
each  circle  was  so  constructed  with  stems  of  oak,  beech, 
and  fir,  that  it  was  twenty  feet  wide  and  twenty  high ; 
that  the  whole  cavity  was  filled  with  hard  stones,  or 
tenacious  chalk,  perhaps  meaning  mortar.  The  surface 
was  covered  with  sods.  Between,  bushes  were  planted, 
which  (according  to  the  probable  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression) were  cut  after  the  manner  of  clipped  hedges. 
Between  these  circles,  hamlets  and  villages  were  so 
placed,  that  the  human  voice  could  be  heard  from  one 
to  another.  Opposite  these  buildings,  narrow  doors 
were  fabricated  in  the  strong  walls.  *^  Also  (he  adds) 
"  from  the  second  circle,  which  was  constructed  in  like 
**  manner  as  the  first,  there  was  an  extent  of  twenty 
**  Teutonic,  which  are  forty  Italian,  miles  unto  the 
^  third.  In  like  manner  even  unto  the  ninth ;  although 
**  the  circles  themselves  were  much  more  contracted 
^  one  than  another  ;  and  from  circle  to  circle  tenements 
^  and  habitations  were  so  arranged  in  every  direction, 
that  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  the  signification  of 
everything  could  be  comprehended  at  the  distance 
**  between  each  of  them."  From  the  very  obscure  pas- 
sage of  which  the  above  is  a  close  translation,  we  learn 
first  that  the  distance  between  the  two  outer  circles 
was  equal  to  that  of  Constance  from  an  unknown  town  ; 
that  the  distance  between  the  second  and  third  was  forty 
Italian  miles  of  five  thousand  feet,  equal  to  near  thirty- 
eight  English  miles.     The  word   also   might    seem    to 


it 


imply  that  the  distance  between  the  first  taid 
circle,  or  between  Constance  and  Castnun  Turonicuni, 
was  also  about  thirty-eight  English  miles,  but  that  would 
give  too  great  a  diameter.  It  b  nmch  more  difficult  to 
explaiu  what  follows ;  it  may  imply  that  the  spacer 
between  the  circles  were  invariably  equal,  adding  the 
mere  truiam,  that  the  circumrerence  of  the  imier  con- 
centric circles  was  necessarily  smaller  than  that  of  the 
outer;  or  it  may  imply  that  the  walls  were  built  in  the 
same  manner  throughout,  but  that  tlie  inner  spaces  were 
narrower.  If  the  former  interpretation  be  adopted,  wltich 
certainly  appears  more  conformable  to  tl>e  words,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  several  rings,  and  between  the  inner 
ring  and  the  centre  be  considered  to  have  been  similar, 
that  b,  thirty-eight  English  miles,  the  diameter  of  the 
outer  circle  would  be  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles, 
and  would  enclose  a  great  deal  more  than  the  whole 
of  HuTigan-,  (ind  is  inconsistent  with  what  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  rings  were  situated  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Theisa.  A  circle  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  diameter  will  enclose  the  greater 
part  of  Upper  Hungary  between  those  two  rivers,  the 
Mora,  and  the  Krapac  mountains,  and  such  was  probably 
the  site  and  extent  of  those  great  works,  supposing  the 
space  between  the  two  exterior  belts  to  have  been  less 
than  between  the  second  and  third,  perhaps  sixteen 
miles,  and  the  remaining  twenty-one  miles  of  the  radius, 
or  forty-two  of  the  diameter,  to  have  been  divided  amongst 
the  seven  interior.  The  inner  portion  would  thus  have 
consisted  of  seven  concentric  circles,  like  the  town  of 
I'j^batana,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  to  which  two 
wider  belts  were  superadded.     The  celebrated  labyrinth 
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of  Crete  was  perhaps  a  structure  of  the  same  kind. 
Eginhart»*  notary  of  Charlemain,  in  his  Armales,  says 
that  in  791  the  emperor  defeated  the  Huns  upon  the 
Danube,  drove  them  from  their  fortifications,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arrabon  or  Raab. 
That  in  796  Eric  duke  of  Friuli  plundered  the  Ringus, 
and  that  later  in  the  same  year,  Pepin  having  driven  the 
Huns  across  the  Theiss,  and  utterly  demolished  their 
palace,  ^  which  is  Ringus,  but  is  called  by  the  Lombards 
Campus,^  sent  their  treasures  to  Charlemain.  In  his 
Vita  Caroli  Alagni,f  the  notary  says  the  wars  with  the 
Huns  lasted  eight  years,  and  were  so  bloody  that  all 
the  dwellings  in  Pannonia  were  destroyed,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  a  human  habitation  remained  in  the  place 
where  the  palace  of  the  chagawn  had  been  situated. 
The  anonymous  %  annals  of  Charlemain  say  that  in  791 
he  took  the  defences  of  the  Avars,  advanced  to  the 
Raab,  and  retired ;  and  in  796  he  received  a  message 
in  Saxony,  which  informed  him  that  Pepin  was  lodged 
with  his  army  in  the  Ring.  The  unknown  author  of 
another  Vita  Caroli  Magniy^  says  that  in  791  the  Huns 
abandoned  their  works  near  the  Danube,  and  he  marched 
to  the  river  Raab.  In  796  Henry  duke  of  Friuli 
(for  Henry  and  Eric  are  diflTerent  forms  of  the  same 
name)  having  sent  a  force  into  Pannonia,  plundered 
the  Ring  of  the  Avars,  who  were  divided  by  civil  war, 
the  chagawn  having  been  murdered  by  his  own  people ; 
and  he  sent  their  treasures,  which  had  been  accumulated 
there  during  a  long  course  of  centuries,  to  Charlemain. 


*  P.  24.  edit.  Ducbetne.         t  lb.  p.  06.        X  P.  87  and  30. 

^  P.  57  and  58. 


That  in  the  mme  year  Tlmdun  c 
«  great  part  of  the  Avars,  and  mt  i 
the  end  of  that  year  (796)  a  i 
Otaiisiiiain,  that  Pemn  bad  c 
■mr  tiiagawD  and  hie  ntddefi,  and  aj 
lihat  Pesan  was  lodged  in  thp  Ring.  AaoAer  — ■'^—  * 
■Iko  wrote  about  the  year  858,  s^  -Aat.  m  <9S  iV|n 
arriivd  at  the  celebralad  place  wfaid  k  rafcil  Back 
where  the  Huns  Borretidered  to  him.  Aa  ^ttxmt  Saatm 
poetff  vho  sTote  in  the  reagn  of  Amal^  A.DL  CipK  ^*cs 
a  nmilar  aooomit,  and  sayG  that  Pejnn  beat  the  Hbu 
beyond  the  ThrisG,  and  levelled  to  the  gnaind  tfaor 
royal  rendence  called  Hring.  It  ie  quite  dear  ihas  the 
palace  or  royal  FeEidnice  in  which  the  fdimder  at  Enrape 
had  been  then  stored  up  for  three  or  fbor  centuries  ni 
tha  central  ring  or  circle  of  the  nine  orcgniTailaiiomi 
which  have  been  described;  and,  as  they  had  exided  far 
cHiituries,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  the 
identical  fortificatioDB  which  Jomandes  states  to  have 
i<Kiat4S(l  in  the  time  of  Attila  under  the  name  of  Hunni- 
wiir.  'I'ho  central  ring  was  perhaps  in  the  neighbour- 
hiHKl  of  Odtnur  in  Upper  Hungary-.  It  is  observable 
(Iiiit  I'JiHehiuH,  speaking  of  the  six  concentric  walls  to 
till*  lliibylon  of  Nebuchodonoear,  calls  them  by  the  same 
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word  (periboloi)  which  is  used  by  Priscus  in  describing 
the  residence  of  Attila.  A  passage  *  concerning  the 
abode  of  the  Hunnish  monarch  in  Ssemund's  Edda, 
which  has  been  entirely  misunderstood  by  the  Latin 
translator,  and  which  the  annotator  calls  one  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  poem  which  cannot  be  solved,  alludes  to  the 
concentric  circumvallations  as  having  existed  in  the  time 
of  Attila,  and  it  was  only  difficult,  because  he  knew  not 
the  nature  of  the  defences  to  which  it  refers.  It  may 
be  translated  literally  thus.  ^*  They  saw  the  land  of 
^  Attila  and  deep  towers ;  the  fierce  men  stand  in  that 
^  high  bourg,  the  hall  around  the  people  of  the  South, 
^^  surrounded  with  set-beams,  with  circles  bound  to- 
**  gether,  with  white  shields,  the  obstacle  of  spearmen. 
^  There  Attila  was  drinking  wine  in  his  divine  f  hall. 
**  The  warders  sat  without,  &c."  The  translator  renders 
the  word  sess-meithomX  seat-beams,  and  explains  it  thus, 
that  the  hall  had  wooden  seats  round  it,  and  that  either 
a  bundle  of  shields  was  hung  over  head  above  the  seats, 
or  single  shields  tied  together  suspended  against  the  wall. 
On  reference  to  the  detailed  account  of  the  Himnish 
fortifications,  it  is  evident  that  the  set-beams  are  the 
stems  (stipites)  with  which  the  circumvallations  were 
constructed;  that  the  circles  bound  together  are  the 
concentric  belts  or  rings ;  that  the  white  shields  are  a 
figurative  illustration  of  the  same,  white,  because  as  the 
Monk   of  St.  Gall  says,  they  were  made  with  chalk, 

*  Atla  quida  in  Groenlenska,  st.  14. 

t  Val-faauUoy  called  so  aAcr  the  hall  of  Odin,  or  rather  because  Attila 
was  the  Odin  of  the  North. 

X  Cinctam  sedililms  jugis,  coUigatis  orbibus,  albicantibus  clypeis, 
obktaculo  hastati  ordJuis. 


(cretii)  and  shields,  as  explained  in  the  next  line,  be- 
cause they  were  obstacles  opposed  to  the  attack  of  an 
enemy.  The  editors  could  not  have  found  this  easy 
solution  of  the  passage  in  Scandinavian  literature,  and 
they  looked  no  further.  The  conformity  of  these 
various  and  very  ancient  authorities  gives  strong  reason 
for  assuming  ttiat  Attila  had  (to  use  the  remarkable' 
expression  of  Ammianus  KlarceUiuus  when  speaking 
of  the  circular  positions  of  the  Alans)  circumcircated 
the  district  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  that  hither  Priscua 
was  conducted ;  not  to  the  inmost  ring,  but  tlie  village 
situated  perhaps  on  the  outside  of  its  eastern  entrance 
near  Tokay,  as  Sicambria  the  favourite  abode  of  Attila 
near  Buda  was  perhaps  at  its  southern  entrance;  but 
it  is  possible  tliat  the  exterior  belts  may  not  have 
been  constructed  till  a  later  period.  The  dwelling  of 
Attila,  and  that  of  Onegesius,  are  both  described  by 
Priscus,  as  being  surrounded  with  a  circular  construc- 
tion of  wood,  which  he  calls  peribolos,  not  for  security, 
but  for  ornament,  which  shews  the  affection  the  Huns 
had  for  the  Ring  in  their  architecture.  The  palace  of 
Attila  exceeded  all  the  other  structures  in  size  and 
conspicuous  appearance.  It  was  built  with  massive 
timber,  and  beautifully  polished  planks,  and  adorned 
with  fflwers.  The  dwelling  of  Onegesius  was  the  next 
in  importance,  but  not  ornamented  with  towers,  though 
in  like  manner  environed  by  a  wooden  ring,  formed  of 
upright  timber  close  *  set  in  the  ground.  At  a  short 
distance  were  the  baths  which  Onegesius,  who  had  great 
wealth  and  influence  amongst  the  Huns,  had  caused  to 


■  Exai'tly  unewerinft  the  Standinaviim  exprctsion  Kt-beaiiu. 
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be  constructed  of  stone  from  the  Sirmian  quarries,  by  a 
captive  architect  who  was  a  native  of  Sirmium,  and  had 
vainly  hoped  that  his  manumission  would  be  the  reward 
of  hb  labours;  but  Onegesius,  after  the  building  was 
completed,  made  the  unfortunate  architect  superinten- 
dant  of  the  bath,  and  caused  him  to  wait  upon  himself 
and  his  friends  during  their  ablutions. 

§  34.  As  Attila  made  his  entry  into  this  village,  a 
number  of  damsels  advanced  to  meet  him,  arranged  in 
ranks  under  white  veils  of  exceeding  fineness,  which 
were  of  great  length,  and  so  extended  and  held  aloft  by 
the  hands  of  the  women,  that  under  every  one  of  them 
walked  seven  or  more  damsels,  singing  Scythian  airs, 
and  the  rows  of  young  women  thus  placed  under  the 
.  veils  were  very  numerous.  The  way  to  the  royal  resir 
dence  lay  by  the  dwelling  of  Onegesius,  and,  as  Attila 
was  passing  it,  the  wife  of  Onegesius  came  out  with  a 
multitude  of  servants  bearing  dressed  fish  and  wine, 
which  is  the  highest  compliment  amongst  the  Huns,  and 
she  saluted  Attila  praying  him  to  partake  of  her  li- 
berality. He,  wishing  to  appear  gracious  to  the  wife  of 
his  confidential  friend,  ate  as  he  sat  upon  his  horse,  a 
table  of  massive  silver  being  lifted  up  to  him  by  the 
attendants ;  and,  having  tasted  of  the  cup  o£Pered  to  him, 
he  retired  into  his  own  palace,  which  was  placed  in  a 
more  elevated  situation  than  the  other  buildings,  and 
overlooked  them.  The  ambassadors  were  invited  into 
the  house  of  Onegesius,  who  had  returned  together  with 
the  son  of  Attila,  and  they  dined  there,  being  received 
by  the  wife  of  Onegesius  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  relatives ;  for  he  had  not  leisure  to  partake  with  them, 
having  been  summoned  to  make  a  report  of  the  trans- 


c  .taaat  i_.  ab  ^  bdn  b  i%h 
ain  iJa.       il  I        fc^  Ae  ■— r-"- 

'  ^-'    |i'i  I    ^  lull.-'  i-  *»■"— ^ 


I  tfa«  itf  ike  e^Mrar,  nd  to  Inni 


■ad  a  «tat  tnie.  TW  Hmih  hal  not  rum  so  Muly  «■ 
ike  ITi— 11,  Hill,  iL  ikiiwi  haaf  all  dosed, tlie  luEtoriui 
raaMued  «iifc  ike  Mnok  wko  bwe  ike  paesents,  waiting 
wiikoiit  tke  ling  of  dHbo- tint  ioiTaiinded  iIk  bnihiti^B, 
anbH  soae  poson  dwold  h^ipeii  to  come  oat.  While 
he  was  walkiiig  up  and  down  to  beginle  Ae  tiioe,  be 
was  soipriKd  on  beb^  addmsed  by  a  man  hafailad  as  a 
Hun  who  bade  him  hail  in  the  Greek  language,  whidi 
was  larely  qwkeo  bv  any  amoopt  them,  except  captrres 
fmrn  Tbiace  or  the  coast  of  Dlyria,  and  those  might  he 
at  race  recc^nized  by  the  miserable  and  squalid  cod- 
dition  of  their  garments  and  hair;  but  this  man  appeared 
lo  be  a  Sctlhiaii  in  eacgllent  pligfat.  with  big  hair  neatly 
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fought  valiantly  in  company  with  the  Huns  against  the 
Romans  and  Acatzires,  according  to  the  Scythian  law 
he  had  regained  his  liberty  by  surrendering  to  his  master 
all  the  plunder  he  had  made  in  the  war ;  and,  having  a 
place  at  the  table  of  Onegesius,  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
his  present  condition :  for  that  the  Huns,  when  the 
labours  of  warfare  were  at  an  end,  lived  without  any 
cares,  enjoying  their  possessions  without  any  molestation, 
and  in  perfect  security.  On  the  other  hand  he  drew  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  empire,  of  which 
the  subjects  were  easily  taken  or  slain  in  war,  because 
the  jealousy  of  their  masters  prevented  their  being  en- 
trusted with  arms  for  their  own  defence,  and  that  even 
those,  who  carried  arms  on  behalf  of  the  Romans,  suffered 
grievously  from  the  incapacity  and  inertness  of  their 
officers ;  but  that  in  peace  the  case  was  even  worse  than 
in  war,  through  the  weight  of  taxes  and  the  extortion  of 
evil  men  in  power,  the  laws  not  being  equally  adminis- 
tered to  all,  but  transgressed  with  impunity  by  the  rich 
and  powerful,  while  strictly  carried  into  operation  against 
the  indigent,  if  indeed  they  survived  the  period  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  ruinous  lawsuit ;  and  so  deeply  rooted  was 
the  corruption  of  justice,  that  no  man  amongst  them 
could  hope  for  the  protection  of  the  laws,  without  con- 
ciliating by  money  the  favour  of  the  judge  and  his  de- 
pendants. The  historian  according  to  his  own  account 
attempted  to  reply  to  the  censures  of  the  apostate  Greek 
by  a  feeble  panegyric  on  the  system  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, without  contradicting  the  facts  that  were  alleged. 
This  brought  forth  a  brief  observation,  which  appears  to 
have  been  unanswerable  and  uncontroverted,  that  the 
constitution  of  Rome  might  be  good,  and  her  laws  ex- 


cellent,  but  that  both  were  penertetl  by  the  corruption 
of  those  who  administered  thf^ni. 

§  35.  The  door  having  been  at  length  opened  acci- 
dentally, Priscus  eagerly  enquired  for  Onegesius,  stating 
that  he  came  from  Maximin  the  ambasaador  of  the 
Romans^  but  this  application  did  not  procure  a<liDiEsioii 
for  him,  and  he  was  requested  to  wait  till  the  Hun 
should  come  forth.  Onegesius  having  appeared  soon 
after,  accepted  the  gold  and  presents,  which  he  ordered 
his  attendants  to  carry  into  the  house :  and  he  replied 
to  the  request  which  Maximin  made  for  an  interview, 
that  he  would  visit  the  Roman  in  his  tent.  This  he  did 
soon  after,  and,  having  thanked  him  for  the  preseatai 
enquired  upon  what  account -he  had  requested  an  in- 
terview. Maximin  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that 
Onegesius  should  •  personally  proceed  into  the  Roman 
territory,  and  enquire  into  and  adjust  the  points  ia  di»- 
piite  favourably  to  the  emperor,  Onegesius  rejected 
with  indignation  all  tampering  with  his  allegiance, 
asking  if  they  imagined  that  he  did  not  esteem  ser- 
vitude under  Attila  to  be  more  honourable  than 
independent  wealth  amongst  the  Romans;  but  added 
that  he  could  be  more  useful  to  them  by  remaining 
where  he  was  and  softening  the  frequent  irritation  of  his 
monarch,  than  by  going  amongst  them  and  exposing 
himself  to  blame,  if  he  should  act  in  any  respect  agtunst 
the  opinion  of  Attila.     Before  he  departed,  Onegesius 

■  i.o/Mc  ii'c  T^v  'Pw/i<iiwv.  PriBcus.  Bubaudi  y^v.  In  the  Latin 
venion  of  Priuus  this  eipreuioD  liti*  been  miEunderslcnxl,  anil  is 
rendered  in  rem  prittmtem  dficeruUiu,  1.  e.  enquiring  into  tlie  husincas 
of  Ihe  Romans.  The  answer  of  Onegpniua  maltcj  it  Hear  that  he  wii« 
n«ke<)  to  underldke  a  journey. 
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oonsentad  to  receive  the  future  communications  of  the 
ambassador  through  the  intervention  of  Priscus,  because 
the  high  dignity  of  Maximin  would  have  rendered 
frequent  and  protracted  interviews  with  him  unbe- 
ocmuDg  and  probably  liable  to  suspicion.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  historian  penetrated  the  ring  which 
enclosed  the  mansions  of  Attila,  being  the  bearer  of 
presents  to  Kreka  *  his  principal  queen,  who  had  borne 
him  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  king  over  the  Acatzires  and  other  tribes 
bordering  upon  the  Euxine.  The  various  buildings 
within  the  enclosure  were  of  wood;  some  constructed 
with  planks  expertly  fitted  together  and  beautified  with 
pannels  or  carvings  f  of  insculpture ;  others  of  straight 

•  The  Latin  translators  of  Priscus  render  the  name  Cerca.  In  the 
ScandinaTian  legends  Herca  is  mentioned  as  the  qneen  of  Attila ;  but 
tba  names  and  fate  of  her  children  as  detailed  therein  do  not  accord 
with  the  aceoont  given  by  Priscus  of  the  offspring  of  Kreka.  The  Latin 
commentators  and  some  of  the  Hungarian  writers  have  also  expressed 
tlieir  opinion  that  Rekan  who  is  mentioned  in  another  passage  by 
Priseas  as  wife  of  Attila,  is  the  same  person  and  the  same  name  as 
Kreka.  It  is  eridently  the  same  as  Regan,  which  occurs  in  the  legend 
of  king  Lear ;  and  the  aspirate  which  precedes  the  R  in  Greek  might 
be  used  with  the  guttural  tone  of  Ch  in  the  same  manner,  as  Hilderic  is 
written  CbOderic,  Hilda  Childa  or  Kilda.  Louis  or  Hlouis  Chlovis ;  but 
if  Cbrekan  had  been  tlie  actual  Scythian  name,  in  giving  it  a  Greek 
inllezkm  Priscus  would  not  contrary  to  his  practice  have  rejected  the 
final  consonant,  but  he  would  have  lengthened  the  name  into  Rhekane 
or  Ohrekane. 

t  The  Greek  account  of  these  edifices  is  rather  obscure,  and  seems  to 
have  been  misnnderstood.  The  first  mentioned  were  U  aavlff^v 
ijykvfAv^  of  planks  or  pannels  insculptured  like  the  figures  on  a  seal ; 
the  latter  lii^pKtififiivw  KvXotg  Airori\ov<riv,  overcast  with  finished 
kffs,  which  appears  to  mean  the  application  of  polished  mouldings  and 
patterns  in  relief  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  building.    The  Latin 
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mnssive  timber  perfectly  squared  and  planed,  and  orna- 
mented in  relief  with  highly  wrought  beams  or  mould- 
ings. 'Hie  \-isitors  having  been  admitted  by  the  Huns, 
who  were  sitanding  at  the  door,  found  tlie  queen  reclin- 
ing upon  a  soft  counterpane,  the  floor  of  the  room  being 
delicately  carpeted,  and  opitosite  to  her  were  sitting 
upon  the  carpet  damsels  employed  in  emhroifiering  veils 
or  scarfs,  which  were  worn  by  the  Hutis  over  their  cloth- 
ing for  ornament  Having  saluted  her  and  presentetJL 
the  gifts,  Priscus  withdrew,  and,  waiting  for  Onegeaii  ~ 


tniiiilBtara  In  the  &nieiiiled  vmlon  ny  that  the  logs  were  bent  inta 
cirelM  (IIriu  In  eircalm  currnUi)  w]iich  U  not  itated  in  Uic  original : 
Oon founding  tlie  ■entence  with  tluiC  which  rollows.  «  ^1  Ki>(Xoi  in  raC 
IHtOBt  Apxof"""  ic  t'^oc  iyifiaivov  ittrpicii,  L  e.  "  but  the  diflcc 
coin  In  eiiclng  from  the  grouodsill  n)se,){nulnally  iato  altitude,"  w  hi  i^b  tlic 
trnnBlnlor*  not  comprehending  rererrcd  to  the  wooden  ornnitienti,  mill 
«up[H>Md  them  on  that  acconnt  to  be  circular.  In  the  preeeding  line 
Prfwiu  kftd  «tated  that  the  tlmben  of  which  tlie  bnildbigs  wereeon- 
Btiuctei!  were  perfeclly  Blraight  nnd  in|uurc  ;  thercforu  the  buildings 
were  nut  circular,  neither  cuuhi  [ho  uiouldiiiys  on  their  Buriiici'  be  so, 
iinlera  it  be  pi|)]ninpd  that  they  were  like  ciri^iitiir  plcture-fbinics  plHcetl 
one  above  another  IVoni  the  botlom  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  But  when 
the  hisloriun  wrote  tlmt  the  straight  timhere  were  overlaid  with  flniabed 
logB,  but  the  circlce  beginning  from  the  level  toil  rose  gruduBlI;  in 
height,  he  eoiiM  not  have  meant  to  express  one  and  the  inme  thing  by 
logn  and  cirrlri,  or  have  (-ouvidered  that,  by  thus  introducing  the  word 
eiretei,  be  hail  eiplained  such  extraordinary  ornamental  aJ^;hile^tar^■ 
lu  using  the  word  cire{e«  (which  Is  disjoined  from  the  preeeding  seii' 
tence  by  Ihc  word  bul)  be  evidently  refers  to  the  structures  which  he 
hndJuKt  before  called  tetiiillaXm  or  rings ;  uiid  he  describe!  exactly  what 
BerodaluB  had  described  before  concei'ning  Ecbatatin,  that  the  buildings 
were  surrounded,  not  by  a  single  rlna,  but  by  several  concentric  rings, 
of  which  the  outer  was  the  lowest,  and  the  several  Interior  rings  roue 
gradually,  as  in  the  abode  of  DeVoces,  hi|;hpr  and  higher.  In  a  suIk 
seqacnt  passage  he  mentions  the  circles  nr  ring*  thai  surrounded  llie 
residence  of  Attiln  in  tlic  plural.     Ed.  IMlill,  p.  iHU, 
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who  was  known  to  hare  eotered  the  residence  of  Attila, 
be  proceeded  towards  some  of  the  other  buildings,  in 
which  he  then  resided,  without  any  interruption  *  from 
the  guards  to  whom  he  was  known.  Standing  amidst 
the  crowd  of  people,  he  observed  the  multitude  in 
motion,  and  a  press  and  noise,  as  if  the  monarch  was 
coming  forth;  and  presently  he  saw  him,  accompanied 
by  On^esius,  issue  from  his  dwelling,  bearing  himself 
haughtily  and  casting  his  eyes  -f  round  on  all  sides. 
Many,  who  had  controversies,  came  before  him,  and 
received  in  the  open  air  his  sentence  on  the  points  in 
dicpute ;  and,  after  the  close  of  his  judicial  labours,  he 
re-entered  the  house  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  various  barbarian  nations.  Priscus  continued 
to  awEut  the  leisure  of  Onegesius  in  the  palace  court, 
where  be  was  accosted  by  the  ambassadors  from  the 
Western  empire,  who  inquired  whether  Maximin  had 
received  his  dismissal,  or  was  under  the  necessity  of 
remaining.  Priscus  replied  that  he  was  waiting  for 
Onegesius  to  ascertain  that  very  point,  and  enquired  into 
the  success  of  their  mission,  but  was  informed  by  them 
that  Attila  was  quite  inexorable  and  denounced  imme- 
diate war  against  Valcntinian,  unless  either  Silvanus  or 
the  golden  vessels  were  delivered  up  to  him.  Priscus, 
having  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  arroguice  of  Attila, 

*  'Hte  Latin  tmndalon  have  wril 
gaiof  iotu  my  put  at  the  palace,  i 
■bMTd. 

t  Tint  Lattn  tnnHlatun  of  Priiviu  have  mimindrntuiHl  thli  pHStagv, 
■titlaking  tbc  roiilille  luicu  fur  rhc  |>..9Hlic,ai]<l  have  imdeml  li  "being 
lookctt  opon  on  th)i  aiite  anil  Ihul,"  or  "  (lie  eye!  of  all  heing  tura«d  tq 


iwcwwd  ame  iwiiiriiii^  utformatioD  frran  Komuliu^ 
■  bii  wwwt  at  knovkdge  were  andeiiiable,  his 
HMgUw  being  named  ta  Orestes  the  follower  of 
Edeeon  and  scribe  of  Attih,  wfaoee  bther  TatuUiis  was 
ttna  then  in  At  eaniiaiiv.  Ibis  informatioo  is  very 
igyortant,  for  we  nsT  rdj  upon  it  as  the  troe  statement 
of  the  piwer  ot  Atdla  at  that  tbne,  and  the  extent  of  his 
empire.  He  asated  that  no  king,  either  of  Scythia  or 
any  otbn  laud  had  done  such  great  things  in  so  abort  a 
time ;  ioasmncfa  as  bis  rule  extended  over  the  islands  in 
the  ocean,  and  in  adtfitKNi  to  all  Scythia,  he  had  reduced 
the  Romans  to  be  tributaiy  to  him ;  and  that,  not  con- 
tmt  with  his  finropean  conquests,  be  yas  meditating 
even  then  the  subjugation  of  Persia.  The  Danish  *  hi»- 
torians,  who  are  determined  to  shut  their  eyes  against 
the  tact,  that  Atdla  was  master  of  the  Danish  islands 
and  the  south  of  ScantUnavia  wUch  the  Jlomans  coi>- 
ndered  to  be  an  island  called  by  them  Thule,  and  that 
in  truth  they  have  no  authentic  history  previous  to  the 
time  of  Attila,  who  is  mixed  up  under  diverse  names  in 
their  ancient  legends,  have  asserted  that  Rosda  was 
looked  upon  as  insular  by  the  Romans,  and  was  meant 
by  the  islands  of  the  ocean  upon  this  occasion.     But  the 
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rest  On  the  other  hand  the  words  may  be  interpreted 
to  include  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  even  that  was  not  intended, 
and  whether,  although  Attila  never  set  foot  in  Great 
Britain,  the  legends  of  St.  Patric  and  Arthur,  which  are 
contemporaneous  with  and  have  evident  reference  to 
him,  do  not  represent  the  influence  and  authority  which 
be  had  acquired  in  the  British  isles  through  his  emis- 
auies  and  the  weight  of  his  Antichristian  pretensions ; 
but  with  respect  to  his  dominion  over  the  Danish  and 
Scandinavian  territory,  which  was  more  particulariy 
called  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the  assertion  of  Rontulus 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  father  of  Orestes  would 
have  been  irrefragable,  even  if  it  had  not  been  con- 
firmed, OS  it  is,  by  the  concurring  evidence  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian sagas  and  'leu tonic  legends.  I'he  Eastern 
Romans,  having  enquired  through  what  quarter  he  would 
be  able  to  attack  the  Persians,  were  further  informed  by 
him  that  the  dominions  of  Attila  extended  to  the  neigli- 
boarbood  of  the  Medes,  and  that  Bazic  and  Cursic,  two 
Hons  of  the  blood  royal,  who  ruled  over  many  followers 
and  afterwards  went  to  Home  to  negociate  an  alliance, 
had  actually  penetrated  into  Media,  the  Romans  being 
prevented  by  other  wars  at  that  time  from  interfering  to 
prevent  the  inroad.  The  account  given  by  those  princes 
was  that  they  had  crossed  a  desert  tract  and  afterwards  a 
lake,  which  Romulus  supposed  to  he  the  Mseotis  and 
after  6fteen  days  journey  surmounted  a  ridge  of  hills 
and  descended  into  Media,  which  they  began  to  ravage, 
bat  an  immense  host  of  Persian  archers  having  come 
uptm  tliem,  they  were  forced  to  fall  back  carrying  with 
tbem  only  a  small  portion  of  the  booty.    Romulus  there- 
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fore  represented,  that  if  Attila  should  determine  to 
attack  the  Medes  and  Persians  and  Parthians,  and 
render  tbem  tributary,  he  would  find  ready  access  to 
their  territory,  and  had  ample  means  to  reduce  tbem, 
against  which  no  nation  could  make  head  successfully. 
The  party  of  Priscus  having  stud  that  it  was  a  coosum- 
mation  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  Attila  should  be 
pleased  to  attack  the  Persians,  and  leave  the  empire  at 
peace,  were  judiciously  answered  by  Constantiolus  that 
after  the  reduction  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Par- 
thians,  Attila  would  be  found  still  more  formidable,  and 
would  no  longer  bear  that  the  Roman  empire  should 
continue  distinct  from  his  own,  but  would  treat  them 
openly  as  hb  slaves ;  whereas  at  present  he  was  con- 
tented with  the  payment  of  gold  in  consideration  of  the 
dignity  conferred  upon  him ;  for,  as  Priscus  witnesses, 
the  degenerate  Romans  had  bestowed  upon  their  most 
dreaded  antagonist  the  title  of  commander  in  chief  over 
the  Roman  forces;  but  the  Hun,  not  contented  with 
the  title  by  which,  at  the  expence  of  national  honour, 
they  had  hoped  to  sooth  his  vanity,  demanded  an  ample 
stipend  in  the  character  of  commander  in  chief;  and 
even  at  that  time  in  his  angry  moments  he  was  wont  to 
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$  ;36.  Onegesius,  haviDg  at  length  come  forth,  delayed 
answering  the  enquiries  of  Priscus,  till  ho  had  conversed 
with  some  barbarians,  after  which  he  desired  him  to 
enquire  from  Maximin  what  man  of  consular  dignity  the 
Romans  intended  to  send  to  treat  with  Attila,  a  question 
which  must  have  been  insolently  intended,  inasmuch  as 
Maximin  was  of  high  rank  and  appointed  for  that 
eapedal  purpose.  Priscus  having  made  this  report  and 
consulted  with  his  principal,  returned  to  answer  the 
insult  by  a  compliment  to  Onegesius,  saying  that  the 
Romans  would  prefer  that  he  should  proceed  to  their 
court  to  adjust  the  points  in  controversy ;  but,  if  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  they  would  Rend  whatever  person 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  Attila.  Thereupon  One- 
gesius desired  Priscus  to  request  the  immediate  presence 
of  Maximin,  whom  he  conducted  straightways  to  the 
monarch.  Attila  demanded  that  either  Nomus  or  Ana- 
tolius  or  Senator  should  he  sent  to  him,  refusing  to 
nceive  any  other  person  in  the  character  of  ambassador. 
Mkximin  having  represented  to  him,  that  by  naming 
the  persons  with  whom  he  chose  to  confer  he  could  not 
&il  to  alarm  the  suspicions  of  Theodosius,  he  replied 
that  unless  they  thought  fit  to  do  as  he  required,  he 
would  settle  the  controversy  by  the  sword.  On  the 
return  of  the  ambassador  and  historian  to  the  Roman 
tenia,  rtey  were  visited  by  the  father  of  Orestes,  who 
brought  them  an  invitation  from  Attila  to  a  banquet  at 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  day.  At  the  appointed  time  the 
testes  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire,  having 
proceeded  together  according  to  the  invitation,  stood  at 
the  threshold  of  the  banqueting  hall  of  Attila.  After 
the  fashion  of  the  Hunnish  court,  the  cupbearers,  who 
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vera  statioiied  near  the  door,  {daced  a  goblet  in  their 
hands,  that  tbev  might  drink  a  health  to  Attila  befom 
they  took  their  places,  to  which  they  advanced  afber 
hanng  tasted  the  cup.  The  seats  were  all  placed  against 
the  wall  OD  either  nde,  but  Attila  sat  on  an  elevated 
couch  in  the  centre,  another  couch  being  placed  behind 
faiin,  &oin  whence  there  was  an  ascent  by  means  of  stepe 
to  that  on  wluch  he  was  seated.  Tlie  hiatorian  states 
that  the  seats  on  the  right  hand  of  Attila  were  conddered 
the  most  honour^e,  and  those  on  the  left  were  secondary 
situations,  which  however  were  allotted  to  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  Berich,  a  noble  Scythian,  being  placed 
above  them.  On^esius  sat  upon  a  seat  ou  the  right 
beaide  the  couch  of  Attila,  and  oj^ra^te  to  him  on 
another  seat  were  two  of  the  monarch's  sons.  The 
eldest  of  the  three,  who  were  all  childreu  of  Krefca^  sat 
on  the  very  couch  of  Attila,  not  bedde  him,  but  on  tite 
furthest  edge,  looking  on  the  ground  out  of  re^>ect  to 
his  father.  When  the  whole  company  were  arranged  m 
the  several  places  destined  for  them,  a  cupbearer  ap- 
proaching Attila  handed  a  goblet  to  him.  Each  guest 
had  a  particular  cupbearer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  place 
himself  in  rank  with  the  others,  when  the  king's  cup- 
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the  cupbearers  retired  from  the  hall.  Tables  for  three, 
four,  or  more  guests,  were  placed  behind  that  of  Attila, 
where  each  person  might  help  himself  from  the  dish 
before  him,  but  must  not  move  from  the  place  allotted 
to  him.  Then  stepped  forth  the  first  attendant  of  Attila, 
bearing  a  dish  filled  with  meat,  and  after  him  those  who 
distributed  bread  and  fish  to  the  different  tables.  For 
the  Romans  and  all  the  other  guests  a  most  sumptuous 
repast  was  (iimished  upon  round  silver  plates,  but  the 
king  himself  ate  nothing  but  flesh  and  that  upon  a 
wooden  trencher,  and  shewed  like  moderation  in  every 
thing  else,  for  the  goblets  of  all  his  guests  were  of  gold 
or  of  silver,  but  his  own  cup  was  also  of  wood.  His 
dress  was  equally  simple,  being  remarkable  only  for  its 
perfect  cleanness;  and  neither  the  formidable  sword 
that  hung  beside  him,  nor  the  ligaments  of  his  sandals, 
nor  the  bit  of  his  horse  was  ornamented  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  like  those  of  his  followers.  Hb  personal 
appearance  is  recorded  by  Jomandes,  extracting  the 
description  undoubtedly  from  Priscus,  whom  he  cites 
immediately  afterwards,  but  the  original  account  is  lost. 
His  stature  was  short,  with  a  wide  chest,  a  head  of  un- 
usual magnitude,  and  small  eyes  which  he  had  a  habit 
of  cf^ting  to  the  right  and  left  with  a  haughty  aspect ; 
his  beard  was  thin  with  an  intermixture  of  grey  hairs, 
his  nose  flat,  and  his  complexion  very  dark,  indicating 
his  origin,  as  we  are  told  by  Jomandes,  but  whether  he 
means  simply  that  he  had  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hun- 
nish  race,  or  alludes  to  the  diabolical  extraction  which 
he  attributes  to  them,  does  not  perfectly  appear.  Having 
ate  of  the  fish  which  was  served  on  the  first  dishes,  the 
whole  company  stood  up,  and  no  one  might  sit  down 
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ag^n  before  he  had  quafted  to  the  bottoni  a  cup  I 
wine,  wishing  health  and  prosperity  to  Attila.  Haviu)^ 
rendered  him  this  honour,  each  person  re-sealed  himself, 
and  proceeded  t«  attack  the  second  dish,  which  eonlaiiied 
some  other  dainty ;  but  after  each  dish  had  been  tiniBhed, 
the  same  ceremony  of  standing  up,  ajid  emptying  a  cup 
of  wine  to  the  monarch's  health  was  repeated.  When 
the  day- light  began  to  fail,  torches  were  lighted,  and  two 
barbarians,  standing  opposite  to  him,  recited  verses 
which  they  had  composed,  celebrating  his  victories,  uud 
the  virtues  which  adorn  a  warrior.  'I'he  guests  appeared 
to  listen  to  them  with  earnest  attendon,  some  delighted 
with  the  poetry,  some  excited  by  the  recollections  of  the 
battles  that  were  described,  and  others  melting  even  into 
tears,  their  warlike  spirit  having  been  reduced  by  age  to 
languish  within  a  body  no  longer  apt  for  military  ex- 
ertions. When  the  songs  were  ended,  a  Scythiui  fool, 
uttering  every  sort  of  absurdity,  made  the  whole  court, 
laugh.  After  him  Zcrcon  the  Moor  entered.  He  bad 
come  lo  the  court,  hoping  by  the  good  offices  of  Kdecon 
to  recover  his  wife,  who,  when  he  was  a  favourite  with 
ISIeda,  had  been  given  to  him  amongst  the  barbarians, 
but  had  been  left  by  him  in  Scythia,  when  he  was  sent 
by  Attila  as  a  present  to  Actius,  He  was  lU-grown, 
short,  hump-backed,  with  crooked  legs,  so  excessively 
flat  nosed,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  projection  over  his 
nostrils,  and  he  lisped  ridiculously.  He  had  been  for- 
merly given  to  Aspar  the  son  of  Ardaburius,  with  whom 
he  tarried  some  time  in  Lybia ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
taken  prisoner,  when  the  Huns  made  an  irruption  into 
Thrace,  and  brought  to  the  Hunmsh  kings.  Attila 
hated  to  look  on  him,  but   llleda  took  great  delight  in 
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him,  on  account  of  the  absurd  things  which  he  said,  and 
his  whimsical  manner  of  walking  and  moving  his  body ; 
and  he  kept  him  in  his  presence  both  at  banquets  and 
in  warfare,  and  in  his  military  expeditions  he  made  him 
wear  armour  as  a  laughing-stock.  The  ugly  dwarf  how- 
ever contrived  to  make  his  escape  with  some  other  cap- 
tives, but  Bleda  neglecting  to  pursue  the  others,  ordered 
the  most  active  search  to  be  made  after  Zercon,  and, 
when  he  was  retaken  and  brought  before  him,  he  en- 
quired why  he  preferred  servitude  under  the  Romans  to 
his  household ;  whereupon  the  Moor  confessed  his  error, 
but  attributed  his  flight  entirely  to  the  want  of  a  wife. 
Bleda  laughed  exceedingly,  and  said  that  he  should  have 
one ;  and  in  fact  so  absolute  were  the  Hunnish  kings, 
that  he  gave  him  in  marriage  a  woman  of  noble  birth, 
who  had  been  an  attendant  on  the  queen,  but  on  account 
of  some  unseasonable  act  was  no  longer  permitted  to 
approach  her.  He  continued  thus  with  Bleda  until  his 
death,  when  he  was  sent  by  Attila  as  a  present  to  Aetius, 
who  gave  him  back  to  Aspar.  Having  now  returned  to 
the  court  of  Attila,  he  was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  his  wife,  because  Attila  was  incensed  at  his 
having  run  away,  when  he  had  sent  him  as  a  present ; 
but  at  this  moment  of  festivity,  by  his  look,  his  dress, 
and  voice,  and  by  the  confusion  of  the  words  he  used, 
blending  in  a  ludicrous  manner  the  language  of  th.^ 
Goths  and  Huns  with  that  of  the  Latins,  he  excited  all 
the  party,  except  Attila,  to  the  most  inextinguishable 
laughter;  but  Attila  sat  motionless,  without  the  least 
change  of  countenance,  and  neither  by  word  or  sign 
shewed  any  semblance  of  hilarity;  excepting  that  he 
pinched  the  cheek  of  his  youngest  son  by  Kreka,  named 
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Emos  or  Imach,  as  he  stood  by  him,  and  looked  upOD 
him  with  kindness.  Friscus,  having  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, at  his&p{>arent  preference  for  this  child  and  neglect 
of  the  others,  to  a  Scythiaa  who  sat  by  him  and  under- 
stood Latin,  was  told  by  him  under  promise  of  secrecy 
that  it  had  been  prophesied  to  Attila,  that  his  race,  which 
must  otherwise  be  extinguished,  would  be  upheld  by 
this  boy. 

The  carouse  was  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  but  the 
Uomans,  finding  the  potations  inconveniently  liberal, 
thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  ;  arKl  on  the  following 
morning  they  Wsited  Onegesiua  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
to  be  dismissed,  and  not  kept  wasting  their  time  to  no 
avail.  Tliey  were  informed  by  him  that  Attila  desired 
their  departure,  and  having  left  them  for  a  short  time 
he  consulted  with  the  select  council  concerning  the 
wishes  of  Attila,  and  digested  the  letters  which  were  to 
be  sent  to  Theodosiua  with  the  assistance  of  certain 
scribes,  and  of  Kusticius,  who  has  been  already  mentioned, 
a  native  of  Mysia  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  on 
account  of  his  fluency  In  composition  was  retained  in 
the  epistolary  department  at  the  court  of  the  Hun.  The 
council  being  ended,  the  ambassadors  applied  to  One- 
gesius  for  the  liberation  of  the  wife  and  children  of 
Sylla,  who  had  been  captured  in  Katiaria.  He  was 
not  averse  to  set  them  free,  but  required  an  enormous 
ransom ;  whereupon  they  strove  to  move  his  compassion, 
by  representing  their  former  rank  and  condition,  and 
their  present  misery.  After  lianng  seen  Attila  again, 
he  liberated  the  lady  for  500  pieces  of  gold,  and  sent 
the  children  as  a  present  to  the  emperor. 

i  87.  In   the  mean    time  the   amt)as«idon>    had  re- 
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ceived  ui  invitation  from  Ilekan  the  wife  of  Attila,  to 
•up  at  the  boiue  of  Adam  *  the  superintendant  of  her 
household  and  aflaira;  and  having  proceeded  together 
with  some  of  the  principal  Scythians,  they  were  re> 
ceiTed  with  much  courtesy,  and  fared  sumptuously. 
Each  of  the  guests  pud  them  the  ungular  compliment 
after  the  Hunnish  fashion  of  standing  up  from  the 
table  and  giving  them  a  cup  of  wine,  and,  after  they 
had  drunk,  embracing  them  and  kissing  them  before  he 
reoMTed  back  the  cup.  Tite  supper  was  prolonged  till 
it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest,  and  on  the  following  day 
they  were  aguo  invited  to  feast  with  Attila.  The  same 
ftNins  were  observed  as  on  the  former  day,  but  instead 
of  his  elder  son,  (Ebarsius  or  (Ebars  his  uncle  on  the 
father's  side  sat  on  his  couch.  During  the  repast  the 
monarch  spoke  kindly  to  them,  desiring  them  to  request 
the  emperor  to  send  a  wife,  as  he  had  promised,  for 
Constantius  the  secretary  who  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Actius.  This  Constantius,  having  previously  accom- 
panied the  ambaasadors  whom  Attila  had  sent  to  Theo- 
dosius,  had  promised  that  he  would  exert  himself  to 
make  the  peace  durable,  if  the  emperor  would  bestow  a 
rich  wife  upon  him,  which  was  granted,  and  the  daughter 
of  SatuminuB  a  rich  and  distinguished  Greek,  was 
promised  to  him.  But  SatuminUs  was  afterwards  as- 
sossiDaled  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  and  the  emperor 
was  prevented  by  Zeno,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  from 

■  Cuitaelariu  baa  Hrangeij  bloodered  In  the  Lmtin  Tcnloa  of  thl> 
account  In  Priiuui,  anil  the  author  of  the  ConJurBtiou  coolra  Attila 
fcUowlng  bim  ha«  atBted  ernineuusly  that  Rckan  aupcrintcmled  thp 
aAdr*  of  Attila,  anil  hm  alM  attributed  to  her  lome  mdelicate  Foodiirt 
wkkk  li  founded  on  miMpprebewlon  of  the  Gmk  cxprcMknu. 


fulfilling  his  iiroiiiise.  This  man  had  led  a  great  fota^  ' 
of  hauriaris  to  the  protection  of  Constantinople  during 
the  war.  and,  having  then  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  the  East,  he  had  withdrawn  the  damsel  from  the 
custody  in  which  she  had  been  placed,  and  had  betrothed 
her  to  Rufus,  one  of  his  own  dependants.  Constantius 
complained  to  the  emperor  of  the  insult  and  injustice 
done  to  him,  and  asked  to  have  either  the  lady  who  had 
been  thus  abducted,  or  another  bride  of  equal  rank  and 
opulence ;  on  which  account  Attila  enjoined  to  Maxiniin 
the  care  of  the  interests  of  his  secretary,  who  undertook 
to  give  him  a  portion  of  the  dowry,  if  he  should  succeed 
in  obtaining  one  of  the  most  wealthy  Greek  heiresses  in 
marriage. 

5  38.  Three  days  after,  the  ambassadors  of  TTieodosius 
were  dismissed  with  gifts,  and  with  them  Attila  sent^ 
on  a  mis^on  to  the  emperor,  Bench,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned as  having  sat  above  them  at  the  banquet.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  select  council,  and  lord  over  many 
Scythian  villages,  and  had  been  on  some  former  occasion 
received  by  the  Romans  on  an  embassy.  During  the 
journey,  while  they  were  tarrying  in  a  certain  village, 
a  Scythian  was  tjkken,  who  had  been  sent  as  a  spy  by 
the  Romans  into  the  territory  of  Attila,  who  forthwith 
ordered  him  to  be  cruciiietL  On  the  next  day,  as  they 
were  passing  through  another  village,  they  saw  two  men 
who  had  formerly  been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  and 
were  conducted  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 
having  been  guilty  of  murdering  the  masters  to  whom 
they  had  been  allotted :  and  these  were  also  crucifieci. 
their  heads  having  been  fixed  to  two  beams  furnished 
with  hooks.     At  the  passage  of  the   Danube,    Rerich, 
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who  had  until  then  been  exceedingly  familiar  and 
friendly,  became  very  hostile  and  exasperated  in  conse- 
quence of  some  futile  differences  between  the  servants. 
He  shewed  the  first  mark  of  resentment  by  redemand- 
ing  a  horse  which  he  had  given  to  M aximin ;  for  Attila 
had  ordered  all  the  members  of  the  select  council  to  offer 
gifts  to  Maximin,  and  a  horse  had  been  sent  by  every 
one  of  them ;  Maximin  however,  wishing  to  get  credit 
for  moderation,  had  accepted  only  a  few  and  sent  back 
the  remainder.  Not  content  with  requiring  back  his 
gift,  Berich  would  no  longer  keep  company  with  them 
on  the  road  or  eat  with  them ;  but  having  passed  through 
Philippopolis  and  reached  Adrianople,  they  came  to  an 
explanation  with  him,  and  a  seeming  reconciliation 
having  taken  place,  they  invited  him  to  supper.  On 
their  arrival  however  at  Constantinople  it  appeared 
that  he  still  nourished  the  same  resentment,  alleging 
as  a  cause  some  offensive  depreciation  of  Areobindus 
and  Aspar  by  Maximin,  detracting  from  their  achieve- 
ments in  war,  on  account  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
barbarians  to  whom  they  had  been  opposed,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  an  insult  to  himself  and  his  countrymen. 
§  39.  On  the  way  they  had  met  Bigilas  returning 
from  Constantinople,  and  had  informed  him  of  the 
result  of  their  mission.  When  Bigilas  reached  the 
quarter  where  Attila  was  then  sojourning,  he  was  seized 
by  persons  who  had  received  previous  directions  to  that 
effect,  and  the  money  which  he  was  bringing  for  Edecon 
was  taken  from  him.  Being  brought  before  Attila, 
be  was  asked,  for  what  purpose  he  had  brought  so  much 
gold ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  brought  it  to 
supply  himself  and  his  companions  with  horses  and  other 
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necessaries  on  the  rood,  and  nith  a  view  to  ransom 
several  captives,  by  whose  relations  he  had  been  stre- 
nuously entreated  ;  but  Attila  addressing  him  said, 
"  Nevertheless,  O  malignant  wild  beast,  thou  ahalt  not 
"  by  thy  aophiatry  cscajje  judgment,  nor  will  any  pretext 
*'  be  sufficient  t«  screen  thee  from  the  iuHiction  of 
"  punishmGnt,  for  the  money  which  thou  hast  in  store 
"  is  infinitely  greater  than  necessary  for  thy  expences, 
"  or  the  purchase  of  horses  and  beasts  of  bui-den,  or 
"  even  for  the  ransom  of  captives,  all  which  moreoyer 
"  1  forbad  thee  when  thou  earnest  with  Maximiii." 
Having  thus  eaid,  he  ordered  the  son  of  Bigilas,  who 
had  been  then  for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  Hunnish 
court,  to  be  hewn  down  with  the  sword,  unless  he  should 
forthwith  declare  unto  whom  and  for  what  purpose  h« 
was  bringing  so  much  gold.  But,  when  Bigilas  beheld 
his  son  about  to  suffer  death,  he  began  to  weop  and 
lament,  and  cry  out  that  justice  demanded  that  he  should 
be  smitten  with  the  sword,  and  not  his  son  who  was 
innocent  of  all  offence ;  and  without  further  delay  he 
confessed  all  the  things  that  had  been  devised  between 
himself  and  Edecon,  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius  and  the 
emperor,  agiun  imploring  that  he  might  be  executed 
and  not  bis  son.  Attila  knowing  from  the  previous 
report  of  Edecon  that  Bigilas  had  spoken  the  truth, 
directed  him  to  be  kept  in  chains,  and  threatened  that 
he  would  not  set  him  free,  until  his  son  should  have 
been  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  should  have  brought 
back  other  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  their  ran- 
som. He  therefore  remained  in  custody,  and  his  son 
was  sent  together  with  Orestes  and  Eslas  to  Constan- 
tinople. 
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§  40.  The  purse,''^  in  which  the  gold  Had  been  brought 
by  Bigilas,  was  delivered  to  Edecon,  and  he  was  ordered 
by  Attila  to  suspend  it  to  his  neck,  and  thus  to  enter 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  having  shewn  it  to 
ask  Chrysaphius  whether  he  recognized  it.  Eslas  was 
ordered  to  state  that  Theodosius  was  indeed  the  son 
of  a  noble  father,  and  that  Attila  was  also  of  noble  birth, 
and  had  well  sustained  the  nobility  inherited  from  his 
father  Mundiuc,  but  that  Theodosius  had  fallen  from 
his  dignified  station  by  submitting  to  pay  tribute  to  him, 
and  was  become  his  slave ;  and  that  he  therefore  acted 
ill  in  devising  secret  snares  like  a  wicked  domestic 
against  his  superior,  whom  fortune  had  given  him  for 
his  master.  That  Attila  would  not  forgive  the  ofience 
committed  by  him,  unless  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius  were 
delivered  up  to  undergo  condign  punishment.  The 
storm,  which  was  soon  to  burst  on  Chrysaphius,  threat- 
ened him  from  more  than  one  quarter ;  on  the  one  side 
Attila  demanded  his  life,  on  the  other  Zeno,  incensed 
against  the  minister  on  account  of  the  act  of  his  master, 
who  had  confiscated  to  the  public  treasury  the  property 
of  the  daughter  of  Satuminus,  whom  Zeno  had  married 
to  his  dependant.  Theodosius  had  ordered  the  confis- 
cation, being  stung  by  the  report  of  Maximin,  who  had 
stated  that  Attila  had  said  that  the  emperor  ought  to 
fulfil  his  promise  and  give  the  lady  to  Constantius,  for 
that  no  one  amongst  his  subjects  could  have  power  to 
betroth  her  in  contravention  of  his  authority  and  engage- 
ments ;  that  if  the  man  who  had  dared  to  do  so  had  not 
already  suffered  punishment  for  his  temerity,  the  em- 

•  l^ritcus,  1.  ^0. 
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peror  was  a.  slave  to  his  own  servants,  and  that  he  would 
willingly  aflbrd  him  assistance  to  emancipate  him  from 
their  dominion. 

541.  The  party  of  Chrysaphius,  however,  being  pre- 
valent at  the  court  of  Theodosius,  it  was  determined  to 
despatch  to  Attila  Anatolius  master  of  the  royal  guard, 
who  had  proposed  the  terms  of  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Huns,  and  Nomus  having  tlie  title 
of  master  of  the  forces;  both  numbered  amongst  the 
patricians  who  had  precedence  over  regular  military  rank. 
Nomiis  was  sent  with  Anatolius,  because  he  was  very 
friendly  to  Chrysaphius,  and  Attila  well  disposed  to 
receive  him,  and  because  he  was  also  a  man  of  great 
we^th,  and  was  never  sparing  of  money,  when  he  had 
any  object  to  accomplish.  They  were  directed  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  mollify  Attila,  and  persuade  him 
to  adhere  to  the  treaty  wliich  had  been  concluded ;  and 
to  promise  Constantius  a  wife  in  every  respect  as  desi- 
rable as  the  lady  of  whom  he  had  been  disappointed ; 
assuring  him  that  the  daughter  of  Satuminus  had  been 
averse  to  the  alliance  proposed,  and  was  lawfully  wedded 
to  another ;  and  that  the  Roman  law  did  not  authorise 
the  hetrothment  of  a  woman  to  any  man  without  her 
own  consent.  Chrysaphius  sent  a  present  of  gold  to 
pacify  the  offended  monarch.  The  missioA  of  Theodo- 
sius having  crossed  the  Danube  proceeded  through  the 
territory  of  the  Huns  as  far  as  the  Drencon  or  Drecon  ; 
for  Attila,  through  respect  for  Anatolius  and  Noinus 
whom  he  esteemed,  advanced  towards  them  and  met 
them  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  to  save  them  a  further 
journey.  At  first  he  s|)oke  to  them  in  the  most  over- 
bearing tone,  but  at  length  their  gifts  and  conciliatory 
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language  prevailed  over  his  irritated  temper,  and  he 
consented  to  keep  the  peace,  and  gave  up  to  the  Romans 
all  the  land  he  clidmed  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  and 
waived  his  demands  for  the  restoration  of  fugitives,  on 
condition  that  the  Romans  should  pledge  themselves  to 
receive  none  in  future.  He  also  set  free  Bigilas,  having 
received  the  500  pounds  of  gold  which  his  son  had 
brought  with  the  embassy ;  and  he  further,  to  shew  his 
kindness  towards  Nomus  and  Anatolius,  liberated  several 
captives  without  any  ransom ;  and  he  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  presents  of  horses  and  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  such  as  were  usiially  worn  for  ornament  by  the 
Scythian  kings.  Constantius  was  directed  to  proceed 
with  them  on  their  return  to  Constantinople,  that  he 
might  obtain  without  further  delay,  the  rich  heiress 
promised  to  him  by  the  emperor ;  nor  was  the  secretary 
unsuccessful  in  this  expedition,  but  consummated  his 
nuptials  with  the  widow  of  Armatius,  the  son  of  Plinthas, 
who  had  been  a  Roman  general  and  consul.  The  lady 
was  both  rich  and  noble,  and  espoused  Constantius  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor.  It  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate these  transactions,  of  which  Priscus,  who  was 
engaged  in  them,  has  left  such  minute  particulars, 
without  blushing  at  the  perfidious  villainy  of  the  Chris- 
tian court,  and  admiring  the  noble  magnanimity  and 
moderation  of  the  pagan  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  was 
perhaps  the  policy  of  Attila  to  represent  his  own  life  to 
be  so  protected  by  the  great  destinies  for  which  ho  pre- 
tended to  have  been  fore-doomed,  that  such  attempts 
against  it  were  very  unimportant  and  certain  of  ending 
in  discomfiture ;  and  it  might  be  more  for  his  interest 
to  treat  them  with  sconi,   than  to  attract  attention  to 
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them  by  a  public  execution.  In  the  whole  career  of  his 
life  he  was  disjxiscd  to  clemency  when  it  did  not  militate 
against  the  success  of  his  inidertakiiigsi  but  inexorable 
and  remorseless  where  it  was  his  interest  to  disarm  oppo- 
siticn  by  the  terror  of  his  exterminating  veugoanee. 
The  indiseiiminate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  captured  after  an  obstinate  defence,  might  deter 
another  from  resisting,  but  he  must  have  been  aware 
that  those,  who  had  entered  into  a  direct  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  must  have  done  so  with  the  certain 
expectation  of  crucifixion  if  they  should  fail ;  and  that 
the  punishment,  if  iuflicted,  would  add  nothing  to  the 
motives  which  necessarily  existed  to  deter  men  from 
engaging  in  so  desperate  an  undertaking ;  and  that 
treating  it  lightly,  as  a  vain  and  impracticable  scheme 
which  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  punish,  might  be  the 
best  mode  of  deterring  the  superstitious  from  attemptiDe 
it.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  his  personal  respect  and 
deference  for  Nomus  and  Anatolius  should  have  won 
from  him  in  the  plenitude  of  his  strength  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  must  have  been  most  irritated  by 
the  treacherous  and  disgusting  designs  of  Theodosius, 
concessions  which  would  in  vain  have  been  sought  for 
by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

§  42.  ITie  empire,  however,  though  relieved  from  the 
immediate  fear  of  Attila,  was  threatened  with  internal 
dissensions,  and  Zeno  became  a  formidable  rival  to  his 
master.  The  sword  of  Attila,  though  sheathed,  was 
ever  ready  for  fresh  contests,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  following  year  (A.D.  450)  excited  to  new 
threats  of  invasion,  in  consequence  of  the  non-payment 
of  the  stipulated  tribute  by  the  emperor.     ApoHonius, 
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brother  to  Rulus  then  defunct,  to  whom  Zeno  had  given 
the  daughter  of  Satuminus,  friendly  to  Zeno  upon  that 
account,  and  bearing  the  rank  of  general,  was  despatohed 
to  pacify  Attila ;  but,  having  crossed  the  Danube,  he 
was  denied  access  to  him  :  for  Attila  was  enraged  at  the 
retention  of  the  tribute,  which  he  wud  had  been  ar- 
imnged  and  agreed  upon  by  men  better  and  more  worthy 
to  reign  than  Theodosius,  and  he  therefore  rejected  the 
ambanador,  to  shew  his  contempt  for  the  emperor ;  but, 
although  he  refused  to  admit  his  messenger,  or  to  enter 
into  any  negociation,  he  nevertheless  ordered  the  gifts 
of  Theodo»u3  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  threatened  Apol- 
loniiu  with  death  if  he  should  deny  them.  The 
ambassador  however  shewed  a  spirit  worthy  of  the 
ancient  fortunes  of  Rome,  and  replied,  that  it  did  iiot 
become  the  Scythians  to  ask  for  what  they  must  teke 
either  as  gifU,  or  te  plunder ;  signifjing  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  them  if  his  embassy  was  received,  but  that 
the  Huns  must  take  them  as  booty  if  they  thought  fit 
to  assassinate  him.  AtUla,  however,  though  he  frequently 
indulged  in  such  threats,  appears  in  fact  to  have  always 
respected  the  immunity  conferred  on  ambassadors  by 
the  common  consent  of  nations ;  and  the  high-minded 
Roman  was  dismissed  without  having  been  admitted 
into  bis  presence. 

^  43.  TTieodoaius  did  not  live  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  anger  of  Attila,  from  whom  it  is  probable  that  he 
withheld  the  promised  tribute  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  finances,  rather  than  a  detennina- 
tion  to  brave  his  animosity.  A  fall  from  his  horse 
terminated  the  life  of  this  inglorious  and  dcgnuled 
emperor.  His  sister  Pulcheria,  was  proclumcd  empress 
i  B  i 


without  opposition,  although  there  had  been  no  previous 
instance  of  a  female  succeeding  to  the  throne  ;  and  tlie 
first  act  of  her  reign  was  the  execution  of  Chrysaphius 
without  a  legal  trial,  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople- 
Fearful  Iiowever  of  swaying  the  sceptre  of  the  East 
without  the  support  of  a  stronger  ami  at  so  critical  a 
[xsriod,  she  immediately  espoused  the  senator  ISfarciaDi 
a  Thracian  alraut  sixty  years  of  ago,  who  had  served 
with  credit  under  Aspar  and  Ardaburius ;  but,  though 
she  invested  him  by  this  political  union  with  the  impe- 
rial purple,  she  compelled  him  in  wedlock  to  respect  the 
religious  vow  which  she  had  made  of  perpetual  virginity, 
As  soon  as  Attila  heard  of  the  accession  of  Marcian  to 
the  throne,  he  sent  to  demand  the  stipulated  tribute,  but 
Marcian  adopted  a  higher  tone  than  his  predecessor, 
and  replied  that  he  did  not  hold  himself  bound  by  the 
humiliating  concessions  of  Theodoskis ;  that  he  would 
send  presents  lo  him,  if  lie  kept  the  peace,  but,  if  he 
threatened  war,  he  would  oppose  to  him  arms  and  men 
by  no  means  inferior  to  his  own  forces.  At  this  period 
the  intrigue  of  Honoria  with  Attila  had  been  discovered, 
and  had  brought  down  upon  her  the  indignation  and 
vengeance  of  either  empire.  The  extract,  which  is 
extant  from  the  history  of  Priscus,  relating  to  thb  sub- 
ject, refers  to  a  previous  relation  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  taken  place,  but,  that  being  lost,  their  parti- 
culars can  only  be  imperfectly  collected  or  surmised 
from  subsequent  allusions.  At  the  voluptuous  court  of 
Ravenna,  that  princess  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her 
incontinence,  while  she  continued  still  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Placidin  her  mother  and  her  brother  Valen- 
tinian,  in  the   very  s|)ring  of  her   youth,   sixteen    years 
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befiwe  this  period,  had  been  found  pregnant  by  her 
chamberlain  Eugenius,  and  had  been  disgracefully  sent 
firom  thence  to  Constantinople,  to  be  immured  in  the 
secluded  chambers  of  Pulcheria  the  sister  of  Tbeodosius, 
who  had  made  a  tow  of  singleness,  and  dwelt  in  a  sworn 
sodety  of  holy  virgins.  Weary  of  the  inanotonous  and 
ht^leas  mode  of  life  in  which  her  youth  was  thus  passing 
away,  under  the  tutelage  of  her  harsh  and  sanctified 
relation, .  she  had  probably  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
made  a  tender  to  Attila  of  her  hand  and  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  Rome,  and  that  offer,  to  which  on  his  first 
accesuon  to  the  throne,  he  had  paid  little  attention,  had 
been  renewed  a  little  before  this  period,  when  his  ma- 
tured designs  against  the  empire  rendered  such  an 
alliance  important,  as  a  ground  whereon  to  rest  his 
claims.  The  message  was  carried  to  Attila  by  an 
eunuch  despatched  by  the  princess  secretly  from  Con- 
stantinople with  a  letter  and  a  ring,  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  deliver,  but  the  exact  date  of  the  occurrence 
is  not  recorded.  At  the  moment  of  the  accession  of 
Marcian  to  the  throne,  the  correspondence  of  Honoria 
with  the  Hud  was  by  some  accident  brought  to  light. 
The  unfortunate  and  guilty  princess  was  regarded  with 
abhorrence  by  the  Christians,  and  previously  to  her 
being  sent  back  to  Italy  and  placed  in  strict  confinement 
at  Ravenna,  she  was  compelled  to  give  her  hand  in 
marriage  to  some  person  who  was  selected  for  that 
purpose,  in  order  to  render  her  union  with  Attila  unlaw- 
fiU  and  impracticable.  The  records  are  lost  M-hich 
would  have  informed  us  who  and  what  the  bridegroom 
was,  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  ceremony  only  was 
peribrmed,  and  that  the  marriage  was  not  conauinuiaied; 


and  as  it  was  certainly  Dot  intended  that  ehe  should 
ever  avail  herself  of  the  privileges  of  a  married  wocian. 
the  husband  selected  for  her  was  probably  an  obscure 
and  perhaps  a  blind  old  man,  for  the  eititiction  of  the 
eyes  was  the  usual  mode  of  disqualify iikg  a  man  to  wear 
the  imperial  purple  of  Constantinople.  In  the  passage 
of  Priscus  which  is  preserved,  and  which  evidently  refers 
to  a  detailed  account  of  the  transactions,  he  says  that 
when  the  things  which  had  been  done  couceming  her 
were  reported  to  Attila,  he  immediately  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Valentinian  emperor  of  the  West,  to  assert  that 
Honoria  had  been  guilty  of  no  unbecoming  conduct, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  entered  into  an  engiigement  to 
marry  her,  and  tliat  he  would  take  up  amis  in  her 
cause,  unless  she  were  admitted  to  hold  the  sceptre  of 
the  empire.  The  Romans  answered  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  espouse  Honorta,  who  had  been 
fzivcn  to  another  man,  and  that  she  had  no  right  to  the 
throne,  for  the  lloman  dynasty  consisted  of  a  succession 
of  males,  and  not  of  females :  an  answer  which  singu- 
larly contrasts  with  the  contemporaneous  and  undisputed 
elevation  of  Pulcheria  to  the  sister  throne  of  Byzantium, 
occasioned  perhaps  by  some  intrigues  for  the  downfall 
of  Chrysaphius.  The  rejection  of  the  demands  of  Attila 
by  Marcian  had  been  softened  by  presents,  and  probably 
the  refusal  of  Honoria's  hand  was  accompanied  by  like 
appeasement.  According  to  the  Alesandrine  or  Paschal 
chronicle,  and  to  John  of  Antioch  *  sumamed  Malellas, 
Attila  sent  to  either  emperor  a  Gothic  messenger, 
saying,  "  My  lord  and  thine  commands  thee  through 
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me  to  make  ready  thy  palace  for  his  reception."  Ma- 
lellas  mentions  Thepdosius,  who  was  dead  at  this  time ; 
but  the  account  is  probably  referable  to  the  simulta- 
neous summons  which  he  sent  to  Ck>nstantinople  and 
Rome  immediately  after  the  death  of  that  emperor. 

§  44.  The  views  of  Attila  extended  to  the   subjuga- 
tion of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  Eastern  and  Western, 
empires,  and  the  Gothic  and  Franc  kingdoms  in  France 
and  Spain,  which  would  have  left  him  without  a  rival 
between  the  boundaries  of  Cluna,   or  at  least  of  the 
Tartars,  and  the  Atlantic   ocean  :  but  he   was  awhile 
doubtful  against  which  of  those  powers  he  should  first 
turn   his  arms.     Genseric  the  formidable  king  of  the 
Vandals,  who  had  wrested  from  Rome  her  African  pos- 
sessions, excited  him  to  attack  llieodoric  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  whose  capital  was  Tolosa,  the  modem  Tou- 
louse.    The  daughter  of  llieodoric  had  been  married  to 
Hunneric  the  son  of  the  Vandal  monarch,  who  was  so 
savage  in  his  disposition,  and  inhuman  even  towards  his 
own  offspring,  that  on  a  bare  suspicion  that  she  had 
mixed  poison  for  him,  he  cut  off  her  nostrils  and  sent 
her  back  mutilated  to  her  father.      Fearing  therefore 
the  vengeance  of  Theodoric,  he  exerted  himself  by  ne- 
gociation  and  ample  presents  to  draw  upon  his  antagonist 
the  overwhelming  armies  of  the   Hun.     The  subsidy 
offered  by  Genseric  probably  determined  Attila  to  com- 
mence his  operations  by  the  subjugation  of  Craul,  where 
be  would  have  to  attack  the   Francs  of  Merov'eus,  the 
Alans  under  Sangiban,  the  Gallic  empire  of  Theodoric 
extending  from  his  capital  Tolosa  into   Spain,  and  the 
Roman  province  which  was  defended  by  the  flower  of 
the   Roman  army   under  the  celebrated  Actius*.     The 
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[tretext  for  tiii*  invasion  was  the  restitution  of  Alberon* 
the  sou  and  rightful  heir  of  Clodioii  lately  deceased,  lo 
the  thronu  of  his  father  in  the  north  of  France,  from 
whence  he  had  been  espelled  by  the  arts  of  the  bastard 
Merovtius.  Previous  to  hU  undertaking  this  memorable 
expedition,  Attila  held  a  plenar  court  or  comitia  in 
'I"huringia  at  Erfurt,  (for  *  Eisenach,  wluch  has  been 
named  as  the  place  where  they  were  held,  is  perhaps  a 
town  of  later  origin)  probably  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
hearing  the  plaint  of  Basina  the  widow  of  Clodion,  who 
liad  fled  with  her  sons  to  the  court  of  her  brother  Basi- 
nus  in  Thuringia. 

5  45.  Eudoxiusjf  a  phj-sician,  had  been  drawn  into  a 
faction  of  rebels  in  Gaul,  who,  being  pushed  Ui  extremities 
by  the  extortions  of  the  nobW  and  clergy,  had  first  n>'H 


*  Sogjuariiu  (£|i)iL  p.  14.)  obMrvoa  IhBt  ha  kaom  no  kiUhoiilj  fiw' 
till-  comlUa  nt  Eiwniich,  txrcpt  Ibe  old  Oennan  aoiullBt  cited  by 

Wdlfgung  Lniiii',  and  n*kfl,  if  Eiacnnch  hp  so  nnricrit,  »hj  tho  nltl 
Fiiiiic  liwtorinna  ^sy  nothine  loncemiiip  it;  which  is  however  not  u 
vci'y  I'dnctuiim  olycctian.  The  {ibsbh^p  In  whicli  he  iilludce  in  W. 
Liiiiiu,  (dc  gonl.  iiiigrat.  p.  643.)  wriltpn  in  aid  Gdrmiin,  aHtrti  lliat 
after  hit!  rniDpnlgn  In  Flanilcra  and  France,  Atliln  put  lo  death  Ursiiln 
daiighlor  of  the  kingr  of  Brilannia  with  1 1 ,000  virgine  Bl  CaXngne  an  the 
Rhino,  and  thi-n  procecdpd  (o  iiold  a  conrt  at  Eisenach.  Calrisius  in 
bla  tnironoiogicum  Univenule  states  that  Altila  held  comitiu  at  Eisenach 
in  440,  which  fi  the  very  year  after  the  death  nt  Clodion.  A.  D.  440, 
Allila  ex  oriente  in  occidentem  ferliir  el  in  Tlmringiani  ptoflciicitur. 
ubi  lanBEi  coniftia  aglt,  in  quibun  dticibua  suit  mnndat,  ut  Nordmanuos, 
Prl^io9,  Cimbros,  et  alioi  sua  impeiio  lubjiciant.  Ilabnil  autem  Altila 
qoatuor  Buorum  nunciorum  BtationQS,  primam  Colonim  Agripplme, 
(Cala(:ne)  allcratn  Jitderte  in  Dalmatic,  tertSain  in  Lilhuaulll,  quurtaiu 
in  Scvtliffl  ad  ttiivium  Tanaim ;  unde  ren  into  orbc  terraruin  gextai  eop- 
DOBCere  fiDlM.—Contlihilianei  Imperiiilea  vil.  Cabmm  Chroii.p.  61)7-8. 
t  Bee  Salvlantu  De  Dei  (inhpniiiti'inr,  I'rop|i(T  T(ro,  and  Aieutinu* 
Ann.  a.  L  2.  227. 
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volted  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian  under  the  denomination 
of  Bagaudfle,  and  had  since  made  head  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Tibato  against  the  Roman  authority.  They 
were  everywhere  defeated  and  severely  handled,  and 
Eudoxius  was  the  only  man  of  importance  amongst  the 
movers  of  that  sedition  who  escaped,  and  he  took  refuge 
at  the  Hunnish  court  He  is  described  as  a  bad,  but 
able,  man ;  and  from  him  it  is  supposed  that  Attila  re- 
ceived much  information  concerning  the  actual  state  of 
Gaul,  and  encouragement  to  attempt  its  invasion.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  organization  of  the  faction  called 
Bagauds  seems  to  have  been  the  only  popular  attempt 
to  vindicate  civil  rights  under  the  domination  of  the 
Western  emperors.  Meroveus,  against  whom  the  arms 
of  Attila  were  now  directed,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
dodion,  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  llie  dynasty  of 
the  Marcomirians  ended  with  Clodion  the  son  of  Phara- 
mond  and  grandson  of  Marcomir;  and  Meroveus,  a 
trutor,  an  usurper,  and  alien  to  the  blood  royal,  being 
ill^timate,  founded  a  new  dynasty.  Fredegarius,  (Greg. 
Turon.  cit.  Mem.  des  inscriptions,  30.  p.  559.)  writing  in 
641,  says  that  the  mother  of  Meroveus  was  bathing  on 
the  coast  and  was  attacked  by  a  sea-monster,  who  became 
the  father  of  Meroveus.  This  fable  has  evident  relation 
to  his  illegitimacy.  ^Fhe  writer  who  there  cites  Fredega- 
rius from  Gregory  of  Tours  considers  the  Marobudos  or 
Maroboduus  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  to  have  been  an  earlier  Meroveus,  the  former 
name  being  the  Augustan,  the  latter  the  recent  Gallo- 
Latin  version  of  the  Teutonic  name  Maerwu  or  Merwu. 
He  also  shews  that  the  Merovingian  kings  called  them- 
selves by  that  title,  (which  makes  it  appear  that  they 


aSected  to  be  a  new  dynasty,  and  not  inheritors  fimn 
Clodion)  by  authorities  dating  A.D.  641  aa  abore,  A.D. 
945  and  720,  the  last  being  thirty  years  before  the  re- 
■toraUon  of  the  rightiul  heirs  by  the  elevation  of  Pepia. 
Mezeray  states  that  Clodion  left  three  sons  (the  eldest 
having  died)  Alberon,  Regnauh,  and  Rangcaire,  who 
were  too  young  to  reign,  and  therefore  the  states  elected 
Meroveus  his  bastard  son.  He  boasts  of  his  exploits  in 
the  Catalaunian  victory,  of  whidi  be  attributes  the  prin- 
cipal honour  to  him,  but  entirely  suppresses  the  cause  of 
that  war,  which  was  to  re<«stabtish  the  rightful  king 
whom  he  had  expelled :  and  he  adds  incorrectly  that, 
when  flrmly  fixed  in  Gaul,  he  went  to  succour  the  sons 
of  Clodion  and  establish  them  in  Hainauh,  Brabant,  and 
Namur ;  saying  that  on  his  return  from  that  expediti(Hi 
he  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  in  458.  The 
historian  Ihiscus,*  who  was  st  the  court  of  Attila  on  an 
embassy  in  448,  when  Clodion  was  alive  or  on  the  point 
of  death,  never  saw  Alberon  the  rightful  heir,  who  had 
not  at  that  time  had  recourse  to  the  Huns.  At  some 
antecedent  period  not  ascertiuned,  he  had  however  seen 

*  Cunuerniiig  titv  eoiu  or  Clodioo,  Gibbon  limply  italet  on  the  RDtho- 
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MerovL'iiB  on  an  embassy  al  Home,  a  beaitlle^  youth 
with  long  jpUow  hair  Ealling  over  h!§  shoulders,  and  he 
says  that  At-tius,  having  adopted  him  as  his  son  and 
loaded  him  with  gift«,  deepalched  him  to  tlie  emperor  to 
acquire  hi«  friendship  and  enjoy  his  sodcty  in  martial 
exercises,  'lliere  is  some  obscurity  however  in  the  [»s- 
sage,  for  the  word  uptaiiivoiuroi,  acting  the  putt  of  a 
Ugatt.  must  apply  to  a  mission  from  the  Fnuics,  and 
could  not  refer  to  his  visit  at  the  court  of  Valentinian 
under  the  ruconiroendation  of  the  Roman  general 
At-tius,  It  seems  that  Friscus  meant  tliat  Merovi-us 
was  at  Itoine  as  an  ambassador  nhon  he  saw  him,  and 
was  at  some  subsequent  period  seut  by  Atitius  to  carouse 
with  \'alentinian.  probably  at  Ravenna.  Looking  to 
tko  subtle  character  and  constant  double  deuliiig  of 
Ai'tius,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  that  when  he  adopted 
Mt'nn'cus  and  ^nt  him  to  Valentinian.  ho  had  inteudcd 
to  sow  future  dissensions  in  the  family  of  Clodion,  and 
tu  make  use  of  Meiovi-us  for  the  furthcraticc  of  his  own 
schiMueis  whether  ngoJnst  the  itiheritance  iif  the  Franc 
king  or  against  the  throne  of  \'alcntiniao,  or,  as  is  most 
probable,  against  both :  and,  in  directing  Iiini  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  as  the  son  of  Cludion,  vitli  a  view 
tu  the  Bcquiiiition  of  his  society  anil  friendship,  it  is  not 
likely  that  cither  Aitiut  or  Meroviu*  should  have  put 
forward  his  illegitimacy ;  nor  was  it  probable  that  l'ri»- 
cus,  a  Greek  sophist  of  Constantinople,  uciidun tally 
seeing  this  beardless  young  Franc  at  Itome.  should  have 
bwn  tnformwl  at  the  time  of  his  spurious  birth.  U'faen 
Meruveus  sei»-d  the  tJirone  and  expelled  Alberon  who 
flvtl  to  the  liuiu,  it  was  n  matter  of  notoriety  to  all 
Eorope  thai  Alberon  wiu  the   rightful  heir  and  eldot 
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Bon  of  Ciodion,  and  if  Priscua  was  not  aware  of  tho  ille- 
gitimacy of  Merovc-us,  he  must  have  concliide<l  that  he 
was  younger  than  him  to  whom  the  inheritance  ap|>er- 
tained.  His  silence  as  to  the  name  of  the  banished  king 
is  proof  that  he  had  not  very  ample  information  con- 
cerning the  transaction,  and  perhaps  only  knew  the  little 
which  he  states ;  and,  living  at  Constantinople  far  from 
the  scene  of  action,  he  may  have  fallen  very  naturally 
into  an  error  on  the  point  of  seniority.  If  Meroveus  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  lawful  fatlier,  though  to 
the  prejudice  of  an  elder  brother,  his  accession  would 
not  have  been  that  of  a  new  dynasty,  and,  instead  of 
being  called  Merovingian  kings,  he  and  his  descendants 
would  from  the  first  have  been  named  after  Pharamond 
the  sire  or  Marcomir  the  grandsire  of  Ciodion.  'file 
brief  expression  therefore  of  Priscus,  that  the  elder  son 
of  Ciodion  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Huns,  the  younger 
that  of  Ai^tius,  is  insufficient  to  outweigh  tho  far  greater 
probability  of  the  fact  as  related  by  other  writers,  that 
Meroviius  was  in  fact  the  oldest,  though  not  the  legiti- 
mate, son  of  Ciodion.  The  lineal  genealogy  runs  thus: — 
1.  Marcomir. — 2,  Pharamond. — 3.  Ciodion  who  died 
448. — 4.  Alberon,  d.  491.— 5.  Warabert,  d.  528.-6. 
Ambert,  d.  570.  (collateral  Wamhert  2.)— 7.  Arnold,  d. 
601.— 8.  St.  Arnulf,  d.  641.— 9.  Ansegisus,  d.  683.— 
10.  Pepin,  d.  714.— 11.  Charles  Mart«ll,  d.  741.-12. 
Pepin,  d,  768. — 13.  Charlemain,  and  so  on,  till  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  throne  by  Hugh  Capet  in  987,  when  the 
Marcomirian  line  became  extinct.  John  Bertels  abbot 
of  Eptemach  collected  all  the  traditions  and  chronicles 
he  could  find  in  the  convents  of  Luxemberg  and  Ar- 
dermes.      He   states   that   C'lodion    Capillatus   married 
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Basina  daughter  of  Widelph  duke  of  the  Thuringians, 
probably  sister  to  Basinus  who  was  duke  when  Attila 
was  in  Thurin^a.  She  bore  him  four  sons,  Phrison, 
Alberon  or  Auberon,  Reginald,  and  Rauchas.  Phrison 
died  yery  young  of  an  arrow-shot,  and  the  grief  of  that 
loss  hastened  the  death  of  his  father.  Clodion  by  his 
will  appointed  his  bastard  son  Meroveus,  who  was  his 
master  of  the  horse,  to  be  regent  and  guardian  of  his 
sons.  For  some  years  he  acted  with  fidelity,  but  when 
the  Roman  arms  were  pressing  on  the  Francs,  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  declining  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  another  person  in  such  a  crisis, 
and  knowing  that  his  authority  and  skill  were  necessary 
at  the  moment,  llie  result  was  conformable  to  his  ex- 
pectations. The  Francs  proclaimed  him  king,  and  he 
took  the  crown,  whereupon  queen  Basina  sent  her  three 
sons  for  safety  to  Thuringia.  Some  years  afterwards 
Alberon  took  counsel  how  he  should  recover  his  rights 
and  destroy  Meroveus  and  his  progeny ;  Meroveus  at 
the  same  time  meditating  the  Uke  against  him  and  his 
kindred.  With  these  views  Alberon  married  Argotta 
daughter  of  Theodemir  king  of  the  Goths,  formed  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Bohems,  and 
(Htrogoths,  and  by  their  aid  recovered  possession  of  Ar- 
duenna.  Lower  Alsatia,  Brabantia,  Cameracum,  and 
Tumacum,  and  obtidned  the  title  of  Rex  Cameracensis. 
His  chief  residence  however  was  in  the  Nemus  Carbo- 
narium,  a  part  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  he 
sacrificed  to  idols  and  fortified  Mons  Hannonise  (Mons 
in  Hainault),  as  an  asylum  against  the  malice  of  Mero- 
veus. Argotta  bore  him  Wambert,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor   Zeno.     A    lieutenant  under 
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Cloris  conquered  Brftbant  and  Flanders  abcmt  the  year 
49%  and  took  king  Alberon  and  his  two  brothers  prisoners, 
whom  the  French  king  barbarously  slew  with  his  own 
hand,  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  into  his  presence. 
He  sAerwards  affected  remorse,  and  endeavoured  to 
allure  Wambert  into  his  power,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
last  remnant  of  Clodion's  legidmate  heirs.  Wambert 
was  however  too  wary,  and  placed  his  s<his  Wambert 
and  Anselbert  (or  Ambert),  under  the  safeguard  of 
"nieodoric  king  of  Italy  and  the  emperor  Zeno  who 
made  them  senators  of  the  Eastern  empire.  About  A.D. 
520  Wambert  recovered  Ardennes  and  Hainault,  to 
whi(^  possessions  the  senator  Wambert  the  second  suc- 
ceeded on  his  death  in  528,  by  favour  of  Childebert  king 
of  Paris,  who  also  gave  Anselbert  the  marquisate  of 
Moselle  and  Scheld,  of  which  the  seat  of  government 
was  on  the  latter  river.  The  senator  Wambert,  who  es- 
poused St.  Clotilda  daughter  of  Almeric  king  of  Italy, 
was  succeeded  by  a  third  Wambert  hia  son.  Such  is 
the  statement  of  •  Bertels.  The  only  inaccuracy,  which 
appears  on  the  face  of  it,  is  that  the  events,  which  took 
place  between  the  death  of  Clodion  in  448,  and  the 
flight  of  Alberon  to  the  Huns  previotts  to  Attila's  invasion 
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Priscua,  and  appears  to  hare  known  nothing  about  Attila 
and  his  Huns ;  yet,  except  what  relates  to  the  inferior 
age  of  Meroveus,  he  affords  collateral  evidence  from 
quite  different  sources,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  account 
of  the  Greek  sophist ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  Goths, 
&c.  with  whom  Bertels  states  Alberon  to  have  made 
alliance,  were  the  great  confederacy  of  nations  headed 
by  Attila  and  brought  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
puted succession  of  Clodion  into  the  celebrated  field  of 
CSialons.  The  Thuringian  *  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
make  mention  of  the  movements  of  Attila,  and  state 
that  he  was  in  Thuringia  and  at  Eisenach.  The  Danish 
writer,  professor  Suhm,  f  referring  to  the  Thuringian 
authors,  states  his  dbbelief  of  the  existence  of  Eisenach 
in  the  days  of  Attila,  and  thinks  that  Erfurt,  anciently 
called  Bicurgium,  was  the  place  intended.  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  X  mentions  Toringus  (the  Thuringian)  amongst 
the  people  who  invaded  Belgium  under  the  command 
of  Attila.  German  histories  unknown  to  Bertelius  and 
only  seen  in  MS.  by  Lazius,  afiirm  that  Attila  held  a 
diet  of  his  kings  and  dukes  in  Thuringia  before  he  set 
out  to  invade  Gaul.  Putting  these  concurrent  accounts 
together,  it  seems  that  Attila  held  a  diet  in  Thuringia, 
where  he  heard  the  plaint  of  queen  Basina  and  her 
sons,  and  proceeded  to  act  thereupon.  Henning§  in 
his  Universal  Genealogy  gives  the  following  statement 
CHodio  crinitus  had,  by  —  -,  Merovcus,  who  married 
Verica  daughter  of  Guntraum  king  of  Sweden,  and  died 


*  See  Abels  Chron.  p.  30.  SagitUriut  de  antiquo  statu  Thuringin, 
p.  13-U.  EJ.  Ant.  Regn.  Thur.  p.  167-183. 

t  Historie  om  de  fm  Norden  udvandrede  folk.  Copenh.  1773.  toI.  'i. 
p.  196  I  Carm.  7.  y.  333.  \  Tom.  4.  p.  8. 


A.  D.  458,  aad  by  Basina  daughter  of  Widelph  king  of 
Thuringia  Albero  or  Alberic  (rom  whom  the  Carlovin- 
gians  are  descended,  Rauches  or  Roches  lord  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  Reginald  king  of  the  Eburi  who  married 
Wambei^  daughter  of  Alaric  the  Brst  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths in  Spain.  Albero  warred  under  Attila,  hoping  to 
recover  the  sceptre  of  his  father,  of  which  lus  brother 
Meroveua  had  taken  forcible  possession.  Being  defeated 
he  retreated  to  his  own  people,  (meaning  his  Belgtc  or 
Cameracan  subjects)  being  careM  not  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Meroveus,  and  died  about  491. 

§  46.  Brother  Jamesof  Guise  (Chron.de  Haynau,  vol. 
2.  Paris  1531.  fol.  17—20.)  relates  that  Qodion  king 
of  the  Francs  had  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Austrien  (Austracia)  and  Toringien,  four  sons.  He 
made  a  cert^n  Meroveus  his  master  of  the  horse.  Soon 
after,  besieging  Soissons,  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  and, 
being  much  afflicted,  died  also.  Previously  he  assem- 
bled his  nobles,  and  assigned  to  his  wife  and  each  of  his 
three  remaining  sons  their  portions,  and  gave  them  into 
the  keeping  of  Meroveus.  Meroveus  enlarged  the 
kingdom  by  conquest;  afterwards,  some  enemies  invad- 
ing it,  he  said  to  the  people,  "  I  am  not  your  king,  and 
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Goths,  Oatn^ths,  Armoricans,  Saxons,  and  many 
others,  they  won  back  from  Merovius  the  lands  their 
fetber  had  assigned  them,  beginning  from  Austracia  to 
the  Alsatic  mountains,  and  from  the  south  of  Burgundy 
to  the  Rhine,  and  westward  to  Rheims,  I^aon,  Cambray, 
and  Toumay,  and  on  the  north  to  the  i>cean,  which 
kingdom  was  molested  by  Merovi'us  and  many  othera. 
From  Clodion's  three  sons  Aubron,  IlegnauM,  and 
Rauchaure,  the  rulers  of  Hainault,  Lormne,  Brabant, 
and  Namur,  took  their  origin.  Clodion  was  buried  at 
Cambray  in  44^  according  to  the  rites  of  the  *'  Sar- 
razins,"  foL  16.  a.  He  adds  that  many  opinions  existed 
touching  Merov'eus.  According  to  Sigebert  he  was  the 
•on  of  Clodion ;  Andreas  Marcianensis  styled  him  bis 
kinsman  {son  nfin,  meaning  affinis) ;  I'faistoire  des  Fraii- 
f(Hs  states  that  he  was  not  his  son,  but  nevertheless 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  and  that  he  was  a  useful 
king,  from  whom  were  derived  the  Francs  called  Mero- 
vingians, who  held  the  kingdom  against  the  heirs  of 
Clodion.  Almericus  states  that  after  Bleda's  death,  the 
widow  of  Clodion  made  alliance  with  the  Huns  and 
Ostrogoths,  gave  them  a  part  of  her  land,  and  waged 
war  against  Merovcus.  Brother  James  continues  to  say 
that  in  453  (he  should  have  said  45 1 }  Attila,  accompanied 
by  Walamir  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  Anicric  king 
of  the  Gepidie,  and  many  of  their  dependants  from  the 
quarter  of  the  wind  aquilon,  loft  I'annonia  and  invaded 
Gaul,  fol.  18.  b.  Alberic  or  Aubron,  second  son  of 
Clodion,  was  a  man  of  such  subtlety,  knowledge,  acti- 
vity, and  prowess,  that  be  often  worsted  the  Merovin- 
giaos,  who  usurped  and  held  his  country.  He  commonly 
sfjoumed  in  the  woods,  and  sacrificed  to  Gods  and  God- 


riesses,  and  re-established  the  pagan  worship  in  his  temtb- 
ries.  for  he  thought  the  Gods  in  whom  he  trusted  woulc 
mve  him  back  his  kingdom :  because  Mars  and  Jov€ 
had  once  appeared  to  him,  and  declared  tliat  to  himself 
or  to  his  lineage,  all  the  dominions  of  iiis  father  should 
be  restored.  Thereupon  he  began  assiduously  to  rebuiW 
the  decayed  cities  and  castles,  Estrasburg  which  was 
dismantled  of  walls,  ThuUe,  ELspinal,  Mersasse,  and  tht 
leaden  baths  at  Espinal;  in  the  forest  of  Dogieuse  i 
castle  and  temples;  uear  the  Alsatic  mountains  and 
forests  the  same ;  in  the  centre  of  his  kingdom  in  Ardenne 
tlie  altar,  temple,  and  castle  of  Namur;  the  temple  oi 
Mercury,  now  chateau  Sanson,  and  other  impregnablf 
forts ;  in  the  forfit  Carboniere  many,  such  as  Chateaulieu 
where  on  the  mount  he  built  a  square  tower,  and  callec 
it  from  himself  Aubron.  On  the  same  mount,  neai 
the  town,  he  dug  a  well  which  is  still  there.  He  buit 
a  temple  of  Minerva  on  a  hill,  now  mount  St.  Audebert 
but  then  mount  Auberon,  but  which  the  Christians  nos 
call  la  houppe  Auberon;  in  the  forest  of  Dicongue  ; 
temple  of  the  idol,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name.  B; 
the  aid  of  the  Saxons  he  beat  the  Merovingians  in  thi 
forCt  Carboniere  near  Chateaulieu,  now  called  Mont 
en  Haynau,  and  he  named  the  spot  Merowinge,  ant 
the  inhabitants  now  call  it  Meuwui.  He  beat  then 
again  at  a  place  called  Mirewault,  and  the  Merovingian 
said  the  Gods  of  the  forest  gave  him  victory,  and  there 
ujion  remained  a  long  time  at  [>eace  with  him.  The 
styled  him  piichaitteur  or  fe^.  He  liad  several  ciiildren 
the  eldest  Waubert,  who  was  king  of  the  Austracian* 
and  inherited  all  his  fathers  lands  and  defended  then 
valiantly.  .Aubron  died  old,  and  was  buried  with  Srrmzi, 
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litea  in  the  mount  oallixl  la  Iiotipptt  Aubcnni,  upon 
which  great  trees  are  now  |)iant«d.  fol.  20.  n.  ClovU 
invatlM]  the  lanili  of  the  king  of  Otmbmy  called  Hau- 
chnira,  brother  of  Aulwron,  and  nt  last  hr  and  hi»  brothers 
itichicr  and  Uc^inult,  were  I>elraye<iitjlohU  power,  and 
«\ain  bj  his  own  hand,  uid  he  pereecutud  their  coniK-xions. 
foL  lUi.  ft.  Hen-  in  an  rvidont  liluiider,  in  the  calling 
llaueluuro  insteiul  of  Aiib«n>n,  kiti^  of  Cainbrny,  and 
then  til  make  uji  tlm  number,  repvating  the  nimie  Kaii- 
cbaire  with  a  difference  of  orthography,  as  Kichier,  and 
thuH  raaking  five  soni>  of  Itasina.  instead  of  four,  the 
eldest  having  )>cen  killetl  at  the  eiege  of  SmsaoDt  in  tlie 
lifc-thne  of  Clodion.  The  history  thus  gipori  coutaina 
amplo  confirmation  to  the  relation  of  Bcrtels,  with  a 
similar  protraction  of  thu  period  between  the  death  of 
Clodiun,  and  tlie  att4?mpt  of  Alberoii  to  recover  his 
throne,  which  is  in  some  degree  accounted  for  by  placing 
in  4.'i3  the  Hunnish  invadon,  which  actually  took  place 
in  431.  That  Merovt'us  did  not  pretend  to  bo  the 
kfptimate  son  of  Clodion.  is  evident  from  tho  expreasion 
of  Ciregory  Tours,  who  flourished  in  the  noxt  century, 
and  might  even  liato  conversed  with  [wrsons  who  had 
«etn  *  Merovi'os,  and  merely  lays  that  ho  was  "as  somtt 


*  IWrtcU  in  III*  Inncnr  lilitarjr  iif  Liiunoboiii^  %njw,  IfaM  rnie  Anln- 
■Iw,  OwWt  llnliruanl.  t«in«  fWnwly  utUclinl  >n  hatllr  by  Allinniit 
■nil  bb  bralbcn,  n'«l<t»<i  to  ijnttlj  ll«l  he  gnlumi  the  iMory,  and  tbc 
Iirvtiwn  or  Albrnm  wrrp  Ukvn  priw'mirt  unrt  locilnl  with  rtwln*,  whimi 
Clcnli,  whrnlliFT  Kcrcbrouzbt  trnfuT*  litm,  iltrw  witli  hi*  iinn  tinnil. 
and  adwd  their  pimemknu  without  oppCMlUun  IVom  onjr  uiw.  Hib 
iBdui  hu  ItagDaldiu  >t  Rlrhcnu  Clodlonli  erinitl  filli  ■  Clodonw  irf* 
IraebtantMr.  p.  A.  Culan.  KKU.  II*  glv**  there  po  kcduhi  uf  Albrroa't 
dnUi,  IbvogU  thP  cinumaUinni  <if  thcrv  Iwlny  mi  one  IcR  to  oppoMt  Iha 
•■tnin  of  Ihr  (prriinry  *■••>»•  f<  Imtily  hU  ilmth  ;  In  hl>  ■nalln-  inllllm 
era 
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assert,  of  the  stock  of  Clociion,"  cj-  nfirpe.  at  <juttl»m 
n»siTUnr,  fliMluinvt  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  Uie 
relation  of  any  French  writer  of  later  times,  for,  without 
citing  any  satisfactory  authorities,  they  all  avoid  tlie 
true  point,  and  faUi(y  the  history,  so  strangely  docs 
nationality  and  a  desire  to  make  out  the  dynasty  of  their 
kings  to  have  been  legitimate  appear  to  have  warped 
and  prejudiced  their  understandings;  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  WD  find  the  Danish  historians  when  they  meet 
with  the  name  of  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  in  Uieir  most 
ancient  legends  of  events,  which  they  themselves  refer 
to  the  exact  period  of  his  Gallic  invasion,  shutting  their 
eyes  against  the  true  history,  and  saying  that  this  Attila 
was  a  petty  king  over  some  Huns  in  Groningen,  because 
they  will  not  acknowledge  that  which  Priscns,  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Attila,  asserts,  that  his  douii- 
nion  extended  to  the  Baltic  or  islands  of  the  ocean,  and 
consequently  that  he  was,  ns  appears  also  from  the  title 
he  assumed,  king  of  the  Danes.  That  Merovi'us  was 
received  at  Rome  as  the  son  of  Clodion,  is  clear  by  tlic 
testinmny  of  Priscus ;  that  he  was  illegitimate  and  older 
than  the  rightful  heir,  is  established  by  the  locjil  chroni- 
cles and  the  greater  probability  of  the  fact.  Whether 
Alberon  was  put  to  death  as  well  as  his  brothers  by 
Clovis,  or  fell  in  the  previous  battle,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Houpjje  d'  Aubron,  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  some 
doubt,  which  perhaps  might  be  solved  at  this  day,  by 


1631,  he  says  tliat  Clodiun  tlcw  him  nlio.  Vorbeig  (Hi*t.  GerDmn.  a. 
A05)  slates  three  brothers  to  hnvc  been  aluln  by  the  order  of  C\o\'a, 
though  he  give!)  to  Rauchaa  (RagnaehariuB)  the  title  oT  king  of  the 

Atrclinti't  (ArlnUj  aiirl  Cameraccn'teii,  niirl  calls  him  tfae  arnndton, 
(•bnepop}  lii»t(Mi<)  of  the  son,  ofClixlion. 
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opening  the  supposed  place  of  his  interment ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  his  name  affixed  to  that  mount,  as 
a  monumental  cenotaph,  may  have  given  birth  to  the 
notion  that  he  was  buried  there,  and  occasioned  the 
omission  of  his  name  in  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  atro- 
cious act  of  *Clovis,  especially  as  there  is  no  other 
tradition  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  though  so  many 
particulars  of  his  life  are  recorded* 

§  47.  When  Attila  had  determined  to  march  his  army 
into  Gaul,  he  exerted  f  himself  to  sow  disunion  between 
the  V^isigoths  and  Romans.  He  sent  ambassadors  to 
Valentinian  to  assure  him  in  a  letter  fuU  of  blandishment 
that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  against  the  Roman 
power  in  that  country,  but  was  marching  against  Theo- 
doric,  and  requested  that  the  Romans  would  not  take 
part  against  him.  To  Theodoric  he  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  exhorting  him  to  detach  himself  from  his  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  and  to  remember  the  wars  which  they 
had  lately  stirred  up  against  him.  Thereupon  the 
emperor  wrote  to  Theodoric  urging  him  to  act  in  union 
with  him  against  the  common  enemy,  ^^  who  wished  to 
reduce  the  whole  world  to  slavery  ;  who  sought  no  pre- 
text for  invasion,  but  held  whatever  his  arm  could  exe- 
cute to  be  just  and  right ;  who  grasped  at  every  thing 
within  his  compass,  and  satiated  his  licentiousness  with 
excess  of  pride."  He  represented  to  the  Visigoth  that 
he  ruled  over  a  limb  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  exhorted 
him  for  his  own  security  to  unite  with  the   Romans  in 


*  Almoin  (Gest.  Fr.inc.  p.  15.)  sayn  that  when  Clodion  died  h'n 
kintman  (affinis)  Meroveus  :<uccee<le<l.  He  mentions  (p.  34),  that 
Clovb  killed  Ragnaclmr  kiii)j^  of  Camerucuin,  and  hi»  brother  Ricanii. 

t  .foniaiulcr  dt  Iklh  Oct.  c.  30. 
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defending  tlieir  common  interests.  Theodoric  replie<), 
"  Ye  have  your  wish;  ye  have  made  Atlila  ami  rae 
'*  enemies.  We  will  encounter  hun,  whithersoever  he 
"  shall  call  us,  and,  although  he  may  be  inflated  by  di- 
•*  verse  victories  over  proud  nations,  haughty  as  he  is,  tlie 
••  Goths  will  know  how  to  contend  with  him.  I  call  no 
"  warfare  grievous,  except  that  which  its  cause  renders 
"  weak,  for  •  he,  on  whom  majesty  has  smiled,  has  no 
"  reverse  to  fear."  The  chiefs  of  the  Gothic  court  ap- 
plauded this  spirited  answer,  of  which  however  the  last 
words  do  not  convoy  any  very  detinite  meaning.  The 
people  shouted  and  followed  him,  and  the  Visigoths  were 
animated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  measure  their  strength 
with  the  conqueror  of  so  many  nations. 

§  48.  In  the  spring  of  451  Attila  put  his  immense 
army  in  motion  to  effect  tJie  invasion  of  Gaul.  Many 
of  the  nations  that  marched  under  him  are  enumerated 
by  t  Sidonius ;  thi-  Neuri,  who  nre  stated  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  to  have  dwelt  amongst  the  Alans  in  their 
former  situations ;  the  Hcedi,  whom  Valesius  asserts  to 
have  been  a  tribe  of  Huns;  the  Gepides,  Ostrogoths, 
Alans,  Bastamae,  Turciltngi,  Scirri,  Heruli,  Hugi,  13el- 
lonoti,  Sarmatse,  Geloni,  Scevi,  Burgundiones,  Quadi, 
Marcomanni,  Savienses  or  Suavi,  Toringi,  (Thuringians) 
the  Franks  who  bordered  on  the  river  Vierus,  and  the 
Bructeri,  who  were  considered  to  be  allied  to  the  Francs 
in  blood.  Aventmus  mentions  also  the  Boiiy  Suevi,  and 
Alemanni  under  king  Gibuld.  In  Henning's  Genealo- 
gies it  is  said  that  a  hundred  nations  marched  under 
Attila.     This  immense  army  pursued  its  course  south  of 


I 

I 


tilt'  Hatiube.  and  passed  through  Nuricum  and  the  nor- 
Uieni  i»art  of  Kha-tta,  that  is  to  say  the  southern  [wrtg 
of  Ua'varia  and  Suabla.  His  northern  vasgale  the  Rugiana, 
Quodi,  Marcomanni,  Thuringians,  and  other  tribes  fol- 
lowed, it  seeiiiK,  a  more  northerly  course,  having  direc- 
tions to  form  a  juuetion  with  hiin  on  the  Rhine.  Near 
the  lake  of  Cotiatance  he  was  probably  opposed  by  and 
routed  a  portion  of  tite  iturgundians,  who  were  in  the  iiite- 
rv»t  of  Ai^^tiua,  and  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  passing 
Ihfl  Rhine.  Aventinua  •  says  that  he  slew  on  that  occa- 
sion their  kings  Gundaric  and  Sigisniund,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  correct,  at  least  with  respect  to  Gundaric 
'Hie  byrestA  of  Germany,  olmoat  indiscriminately  called 
llercynian,   furnished  him    with   timber  to  construct 

ijmfts,  on  which  the  immense  multitude,  which 
,hts  army,  was  transported  across  the   Rhine. 

probably  f  first  felt  the  effects  of  his  fury,  and 
WW  levelled  io  the  graund.  At  a  lat^r  period,  a  figure  t 
of  Attila  ia  saitl  to  have  bei>n  placed  over  the  gat*i  of 
that  town,  with  an  inscription  A.  V.  sE-ta.  47.  Sic  oculos, 
sic  ille  tnanuB,  sic  ora  ferebat.  Some  writers  §  have 
asserted,  that  Mets  (Divodunim  Medioinatricorum) 
was  the  first  pUce  that  he  destroyed ;  thither  he  certably 

•  AfRDi.  Ub.  a.  c.  aa. 

t  TInrrort.  Sebaitiiui  UuihUt,  njuuit.  mjt  thai  AltllM,  to  ponbh 
Afttmtina  or  Argpnruraluiu  fiir  reriuing  him  n  poiaaifr,  llin^  iluwn 
■II  lt>  «»U>  auit  tnln,  uiil  wid,  henrefurth  thou  ttiall  tm  rkllnl  Poly- 
hudopolU.  Clly  of  niui}' ivaili  or  tlii>runj[lifiui.i,  SlnU-burg.  WbciHC 
dM  be  itcrlic  Ibat  Grtfck  luime,  unlcM  froin  tb>  copjr  ut  Ifiwu*,  for- 
mariy  In  Uu'  V»tWn  inirarjr  ! 

t  BrhmArWm  SoUt-  Hun^.  P.  1.  \  ««.  A.  V.  i.  lnMr|>r»t«(t  AliUa 
UnaiN :  it  Km  bowvtvr  tMPn  (iictftslcd  Uut  It  might  han  iKkhI  br 
Aulw  VlicUiiu.  f,   ilail.  Vaktiii*.  Rcr.  Prune.  I   <- 
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proceeded  and  burnt  the  town,  butchering  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  very  pnests  at  tho  aJtars.  His  march  was  di- 
rected towards  the  Belgian  '  territory,  and,  having 
Backed  Treves  on  his  route,  he  overwhelmed  tlie  north 
of  France,  destroying  whatever  resisted  him.  Whether 
Tongrea  and  Maestricht  were  destroyed  before  f  or  after 
the  battle  of  Chalons,  is  not  certain.  No  effectual  resis- 
tance could  be  offered  to  him  by  the  Francs  under 
Merovi'us,  and  Alberon  was  speedily  reinstated  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Clodion. 

§  49.  At  this  time  Actius,  t  having  expected  tlial 
Theodoric  would  have  made  head  against  Attila,  and 
probably  wishing  that  tiiey  might  weaken  each  other  by 
the  collision,  his  own  forces  remaining  untouched,  while 
Attila  was  overrunning  all  Belgium,  had  scarcely  crossetl 
tlio  Alps,  leading  with  him  a  small  and  very  inefHcient 
force.  Dut  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  of  the  un- 
exampled puccc.wes  of  Attila,  and  that  the  \'isigoths, 
appearing  to  despise  the  Huns,  whom  they  had  formerly 
beaten  when  subsidized  by  Litorius,  were  awaiting  in 
their  own  territory  the  attack  of  the  invader,  if  he  should 
think  ht  to  bear  down  upon  them.  The  active  mind  of 
Aiitius  was  equal  to  the  arduous  position  in  which  he 
stood.  He  immediately  dispatched  Avitus  to  urge 
Thco<loric  to  draw  out  his  force  without  delay  and  form 
a  jiuiction  with  him.  His  exertions  were  great  and 
rapid  to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  make  head  against 
the  conqueror,  who  was  already  pre{>aring  to  fall  upon 
the  south  of  France,      Theodoric,  accompanied  by  his 

•  9id.  Apoll.  c  7.  V.  329. 

\   lluii.  Yules.  It.  F.  1.  4.  K\ye  lh(>y  wi-re  rkstruy>>d  ut  Ibii'  iwriod. 

t  Sicl.  Aiwll.  c.  ;.  1.  3a<),  .Vi-. 
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two  eldest  sons  Torismond  and  llieodoric,  took  the  field, 
having  ordered  his  four  younger  sons  to  remain  at  Tolosa, 
to  which  he  himself  was  not  destined  to  return.  The 
wonderful  genius  and  activity  of  A'etius,  when  it  suited 
his  views  to  bestir  himself,  was  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  when  he  speedily  brought  together 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  Hun.  In  the  allied  army 
the  Visigoths  of  Theodoric,  the  Alans  of  king  Sangiban, 
the  Francs  of  Merov'cus,  Sarmatians,  Armoricans,  Bur- 
gundians,  Saxons,  Litiarii,  Riparioli,  and  several  other 
German  and  Celtic  nations  were  united  with  the  Romans. 
Although  the  affairs  of  Attila  are  conspicuous  in  the 
Northern  legends,  it  is  observable  that,  in  the  vast 
concourse  of  tribes  pouring  into  France  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe,  no  mention  is  made  by  any  writer 
of  Danes,  for  this  simple  reason  that  there  was  in  truth 
no  such  nation  at  that  period,  other  than  the  *  Dacians 
from  the  Danube,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of 
Danish  historians. 


*  I  believe  the  earliest  mention  of  the  name  Duni  is  by  Scrviiis,  who 
lived  a  few  years  before  this  period,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Eaeid, 
8.  ltd,  where  he  says  the  Dalis  or  Ducians  dwelt  on  tlie  confines  of 
Persia,  and  adds,  whence  they  were  called  Danes,  or  whence  the  Danes 
were  named,  but  without  any  allusion  to  their  location  in  the  North  of 
Burope.  According  to  Suhm  (Hist,  of  Danm.  t.  1.  p.  115.)  Dan's  father 
was  a  Goth  and  his  niotlier  a  Crete,  and  he  reigned  over  a  mixed  people 
ecmti«ting  of  those  two  races  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  280,  having  his 
chief  teat  at  Leire  in  Jutland,  said  to  liave  been  the  ecntre  of  l»is  king> 
dom  ;  and  be  says  that  this  Dan  gave  to  the  islands  of  the  Baltic  the 
general  name  of  Denmark,  which  he  asserts  that  Scania  and  Holland 
bore  previously  ;  but  the  statement  rests  on  no  tenable  foundation,  and 
is  based  on  the  use  of  the  word  in  works  that  were  written  many 
centuries  after.  In  the  tragic  cdda  of  S{pmun<l,  one  of  the  oldest 
northern  works,  but  to  which  uu  earlier  date  than  the  Uth  or  7th 
centuries  is  not  assigned,  the  names  Danuiork  and  Danskr  ouly  occur 
casually  in  one  ode,  wliich  also  mentions  the  Lombards,  who  were  littlu 


§  60,  The  attack  of  Paris  did  not  fall  within  the  line 
of  Attila's  operations,  and  the   Christians  subsequentlf 

knuwn  till  tlie  GtU  centiuy,  aud  the  word  Danmork  is  inlerpretnl  by 
Ihe  cammcnUton  to  menn  a  ilark  or  murk;  exteot  of  wood.  Tbe  odo 
appear*  to  buve  no  retereitee  to  tlie  country  dow  cuUed  Denmark.  The 
widtnr  of  Sigur<]  the  Hun  (wha  ia  certainly  identical  with  Attila)  aay 
thrrein  that  she  rcited  in  Danmark  with  Thorn,  and  the;  embroidered 
in  ^1(1  the  •outhem  hulls  and  Daniah  iwant,  and  the  UuDniih  warrior* 
and  royal  guaidi,  and  in  another  postage  the  abode  uf  Altihi  (uuder 
bii  owu  name),  ii  called  Ih^  hall  of  the  SoMth.  The  only  other  mention 
of  the  word  is  in  a  stoma  iliortlv  after,  where  Dauaom  occurs,  tappowd 
to  mean  anumgil  Dane$  or  one  tff  the  Danes,  the  prejiosiUon  liaing 
□miltdd,  and  the  pauago  aays  that  Vuldarr  of  the  Dsncii  with  Jerislclf. 
Hid  three  Bymodi)  with  Jariuar  companions  or  the  LombanU  entered 
and  offered  bur  consolation.  It  ts  therefore  observable  that  tbe  ooly 
nieution  therein  of  Danmork  and  Dane  rcfen  not  to  the  Baltic,  hut  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Huns  on  tbe  Danul>e,  and  that  the  Danish  swam  are 
eonpled  with  tlie  Houthom  residence  of  their  monarch  on  tlio  banks  of 
t  river.  Tbe  words  should  tbereRirc  not  be  translsted  Danish  tmum, 
swans  of  the  Danulic  or  Duckn  sivunif.  Tht  Latin  ti'iiMshitors  per- 
vert the  text  by  rendering  suthi-cenl,  as  meaning  Teutonic,  thongb 
wherever  the  word  occurs  In  the  Bdda  it  meant  simply  southern,  and  in 
one  passage  where  it  is  coupled  with  the  sunshine,  they  find  it  necessary 
to  translate  it  so.  The  embroidery  certainly  I'epresented  tbe  residence 
and  military  pomp  of  tbe  Hunnish  king,  and  the  river  which  flowed  by 
its  walls  was  indicated  by  swans.  The  Dacians  wbo  fled  to  the  north 
from  the  Hunnlsh  dominions  on  the  Danube  carried  the  name  with 
them  to  the  Baltic.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  other  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  nanie  Dane  before  the  time  of  Attila  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tbe  application  of  the  name  to  previous  events,  whether  true  or 
Atlsc,  by  persons  wbo  lived  long  after  his  time,  when  the  name  had 
come  into  general  use,  Is  no  proof  of  its  ancient  application,  when  it  js 
found  in  no  contemporary  writer.  The  commentator  on  the  Edda, 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  mention  of  the  Lombards  in  tlie  pas^ge  alluded 
to,  says  that  the  word  probably  meant  .\ltila  under  the  name  of  I/ing- 
beard,  as  he  perhaps  wore  a  long  beard.  He  was  not  aware  (hat  vn: 
have  certain  information  transmitted  to  us  from  Priscus  through  Jor- 
nuiKles,  that  Attjhi.  whose  face  was  cicatrized,  had  scarcely  any  beard  ; 
he  was  rams  barba. 


attributed  the  salvation  uf  that  city  lo  the  merits  of  St. 
Genevieve;  but  Paris  was  not  then  a  great  uietroiwlU. 
Ilie  late  king  Clodion  hiul  had  his  principal  seat  at  Dis- 
pargum,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Louvain.  but 
probably  Ouysberg  *  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine. 
It  was  apparently  one  of  the  effects  of  Attila'a  itivaaion, 
by  iletnching  Cambray,  Hainault,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Belgic  pnivinccs  from  the  kingdom  of  Mcrov'cus,  to 
nwke  ParU  become  the  seat  of  bis  goveniment.  I'olosa, 
the  flourishing  capital  of  'I'heodoric  the  Viagoth,  was  an 
object  of  superior  importance  to  Attila.  He  had  already, 
in  pursuance  of  his  intentions,  reduced  again  under  the 
authority  of  Alberon  the  greater  jiart  of  the  Belgic 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Francs  ;  and  his  promises 
tu  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  Genseric  king 
of  iho  Vandids  in  Africa,  ami  his  own  ambitious  views, 
poiuted  lo  the  south  of  Fninee.  His  main  force  was 
therefore  directed  against  Orleans ;  from  whence,  if  he 
had  been  successful,  lie  would  have  undoubtedly  con- 
tinued -f  his  victorious  course  towards  the  Gothic  me- 
tropolis, or  Arelaa  the  principal  city  of  the  Horaan 
province.  We  know  uot  to  whom  llie  mililary  defence 
of  Orleans  was  entrusted.  Sangiban,  king  of  the  Alans, 
wlw  occupied  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loire,  wus  at 
that  time  in  Orleans,  but  he  does  not  ap|>ear  to  have 


■  8ca  Bnudranil  Lex.  Qcograith. 
4  AcconlUig  to  Calllinachin,  AIUU  oKkcd  Toogm  immoillslcl;  afUr 
tlw  haltle  of  ClutlniM.  hcTirro  bo  «CDl  to  Trorci.  NicnU*  Olaii*  ranln* 
■lleU  lili  •Hrrllnn,  iinil  mjt  that  be  insreliPil  linuirdliU'l}  NgalnM 
TRijf*.  Arcvnling  lu  ^■hflllrui,  Rhuinu  wu  •ltHck,-il,  nail  NIcutM 
iiMlsh«iR<l  (in  Ibf  culnuicc  nf  tht  Hum  iiiUt  (Imil,  Init  il  ilwa  licit 
■pprar  thM   .ittUu  nu  (ircH-iit. 


had  the  command  •  of  the  gamsoo.  In  the  history  <rf 
these  times,  whether  relating  to  the  Gallic  war,  or  the 
invasion  of  Italy,  we  hear  more  of  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  who  seems  generally  to  have  taken  upon  himself 
the  chief  conduct  of  afiairs,  than  of  any  military  pnefect; 
partly,  perh^ie,  because  the  dettuls  which  have  reached 
us  have  been  chiefly  transmitted  f  through  ecclesiastics. 
To  the  bishop,  therefore,  has  been  generally  attributed 
both  the  vigour  that  defended,  and  the  treason  that  sur^ 
rendered  to  the  pagan,  the  fortresses  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  the  traitors  and  the  martyrs  seem  to  have  found  a 
place  equally  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  Anianus,  ^nce 
called  St.  Aignan,  held  the  see  of  Orleans,  when  the 
immense  force  of  Attila  proceeded  to  invest  it.  He 
made  every  disposition  for  a  stout  X  defence,  encouraged 
the  people  and  the  garrison  to  put  their  confidence  in 
God,  without  relaxing  their  efforts,  and  despatched  a 
trusty  messenger  to  Aetius,  urging  him  to  advance  im- 
mediately to  his  relief.  The  operations  of  the  Hun 
were  §  perhaps  impeded  for  a  few  days  by  unseasonable 

*  Jornandes,  de  reb.  Get.  c.  36.  His  cxpreuion  ii  ubi  tuae  couirte- 
bat,  which  doea  not  imply  authority,  tlioiigli  his  preaence  ia  tlie  Iowd 

niHifc  it  pi'actioablp  for  him  to  (.etrav  tlie  iiliK-i-  (o  .Vllilii,   Willi  whcm 
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weather,  but  his  engines  battered  the  town  with  irresis- 
tible force,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  the  direct 
interposition  of  Providence  could  save  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants  from  the  terrible  chastisement,  which  Attila 
never  failed  to  inflict  upon  those  who  presumed  to  defend 
themselves.  Bishop  Anian  prayed,  and  prayed,  and 
prayed ;  but  the  walls  were  shaken  by  the  force  of  the 
battering  rams,  the  garrison  were  driven  from  the  battle- 
ments by  the  Hunnish  archery,   and  the  battlements 


("  more  prophetftrum")  to  the  outposU  of  Aetias,  and  sent  a  sentinel 

with  his  message ;  that  he  went  in  person  to  entreat  the  forbearance  of 

Attila.  and  was  rejected ;  that  on  the  following  morning  the  g^tcs  were 

thrown  open,  and  that  the  Huns  were  actually  loading  their  waggons 

with  goods,  when  the  incessant  prayers  of  Anianus,  who  still  told  the 

people  not  to  despair,  brought  the  allied  army  to  their  relief.    We  learn 

at  least  from  this  stor>',  that,  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  assistance, 

he  had  not  entirely  confined  his  exertions  to  prayer,  and  that,  when  he 

sent  his  attendant  to  look  out  from  the  wall,  be  had  some  reason  to 

expect  the  succour  he  was  imploring.    That  the  Huns  did  enter  the 

city,  is  certain,  though  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the 

next  century,  and  gives  a  most  spirited  account  of  the  transaction,  does 

not  ray  so ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  were  not  admitted  by 

capitulation ;  for  the  words  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  was  twenty-two 

years  old  at  the  time,  a  native  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Clermont  at 

no  great  distance, "  obsessio,  oppugnatio,  imiptio,  nee  direptio,**  how- 

ever  brief,  are  quite  decisive,  that  the  town  was  besieged,  stormed, 

broken  into,  but  not  plundered.     M'e  know  from  the  whole  tenor  of 

Attila's  conduct,  that  a  town  resisting  and  taken  by  storm  would  have 

been  sacked  without  mercy ;   therefore  it  is  as  certain,  as  if  Sidonius 

had  detailed  the  particulars,  that  the  Huns  had  juat  made  good  their 

way  into  the  town,  when  the  approach  of  Aetius  and  Tlieodoric  force<l 

Attila  to  call  back  his  troops  from  the  assault.   **  The  bishops  of  Orleans 

have  the  privilege  of  liberating  a  prisoner  from  the  gaol  on  the  day  of 

their  induction  into  the  see,  however  grreat  his  crime ;  a  privilege  first 

conferred   upon  St.  Aignan  for  his  exertions  in  defending  that  city 

against  Attila  the  Hun.'*— /f^T^/iw**  Hutt.  of  St.  George,  p.  78. 
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tbemselves  cnimbleil  iintler  the  repeated  shocks  of  t 
blocks  of  stone  tliat  were  hurled  by  the  machines  of  the 
besiegers.  He  sent  his  Btteiidniii  to  took  out  and  report 
whether  he  saw  any  thing  in  the  distance.  Tlie  answer 
was,  no.  Again  he  sent  him,  and  nothing  was  distin- 
guishable. A  third  time,  and  he  reported,  like  the 
messenger  of  Elijah,  that  a  little  cloud  was  rising  on  the 
plain.  The  bishop  shouted  to  the  people,  that  it  was 
the  aid  of  God,  and  throughout  the  whole  town  there 
was  a  cry  of  the  aid  of  God,  mingled  with  the  sluicks  of 
women  ;  for  at  that  very  instant  tlie  Huns  were  scaling 
the  breach  and  actually  in  the  town,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  city  would  have  been  a  blazing  and  bloody 
example  of  barbarian  vengeance.  But  Attila  had  seen 
the  little  cloud  that  was  advancing  in  the  distance,  and 
recognised  the  dust  that  was  raised  by  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  Gothic  cavalry,  which  formed  the  van  of  the  army 
of  Aetius.  Instantly  he  saw  the  danger  of  exposing  his 
troops  to  the  attack  of  a  powerful  enemy  under  that  con- 
summate general,  amidst  the  disorganization  which  must 
accomjmny  the  sack  of  a  populous  city,  which  was  on 
the  point  of  being  delivered  up  to  plunder;  and  at  the 
very  instant  when  Orleans  was  taken,  and  the  work  of 
violation  and  massacre  was  on  the  point  of  commencing, 
the  successful  assailants  were  astonished  by  the  signal 
for  a  retreat.  The  deliverance  was  attributed  by  the 
Christians  to  the  direct  interposition  of  Providence,  ob- 
tained by  the  faith  and  supplications  of  their  priest. 

§  51.  Attila  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  await  the 
attack  of  Aetius  before  the  walls  of  a  hostile  town,  and, 
having  learned  the  strength  of  the  allied  army,  he  re- 
treated to  the  great  plains  of  Champagne  which  took 
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tbeir  name  from   *  Catalannum,  the  modern  Chalons 
upon   Mame,  and  by  that  movement  he  probably  fell 


*  They  are  called  by  Jornandes  the  Catalanntan  or  Maurician  plain*. 
De  reb.  Get.  c.  36.  Some  writers  have  represented  the  moTement  of 
Attila  to  have  been  an  advance  to  encoontc^r  Aetius  and  TheodoHc,  and 
some  (especially  Desericius,  De  initils,  tec,)  have  laboured  to  prove 
that  the  Catalaonian  or  Maurician  plains  stretched  towu  ds  Ccbennos, 
and  lay  near  the  modem  Mauriac  in  Auvcrgne,  which  is  bat  a  hundred 
miles  from  Thoaloose,  and  lies  between  that  town  and  Orleans.  It  was 
however  most  decidedly  a  retreat  upon  his  line  of  operations,  though  not 
ill  a  direction,  which  would  have  marked  any  Inteution  of  evacuating 
the  ooontry ;  and  the  suggestion  that  the  subsequent  battle  was  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Thonloasc  ia  absolute  drivelling,  when  it  is  known  that 
Torismoiid,  after  his  father  Theodoric  had  been  killed  in  the  battle, 
drsw  off  his  army  to  return  to  his  own  dominions  lest  in  his  absence  his 
brothers  might  occupy  the  throne.  If  the  battle  had  been  fought  In 
Ihmt  of  his  capital,  he  would  have  no  occasion  to  lead  his  army  home, 
hot  most  have  continued  to  act  with  Aetius,  and  have  fought  for  his 
erown  on  the  spot  where  he  stood.  The  testimony  of  Sidonius  is  however 
incontrovertible,  because  if  the  Huns  stormed  and  entered  Orleans,  and 
yet  were  prevented  from  plundering  it,  the  town  must  have  been  re- 
lieved at  that  very  instant ;  but  Mauriac  In  Auvergne  is  about  £00  miles 
in  advance  of  Orleans  nearly  in  the  direct  line  from  thence  to  Thoulouse 
the  ci^ital  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  plahds  which  lay  toward  Cebennes 
were  the  very  dependencies  of  Tolosa  which  are  mentioned  by  Ausonius, 
Juga  propter  Ninguida  Pyrenes  et  pinca  Cebennarum.  If  Attila  had 
reached  that  quarter  of  Prance,  Orleans  must  have  been  completely  at 
liis  mercy,  and  he  must  have  either  already  expelled  Merovi*us  fh>m  his 
Parisian  kingdom,  and  Sangiban  from  the  seat  of  the  Alans  on  the 
Loire,  or  have  completely  cut  them  off  and  separated  them  from  the 
Ooths  and  Romans  -,  yet  we  know  that  they  were  both  with  their  forces 
present  at  the  battle,  and  forming  Important  parts  of  the  army  of 
Aetius.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1.  27.  c.  3.)  gives  an  account  of  a  great 
tMttle  fought  at  an  earlier  period  on  the  same  extensive  plain  near 
Catalauni  against  the  Germans  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Mots.  The 
Mercurc  de  France  for  April  1763,  contains  an  article  to  prove  that  the 
Campus  Mauriacus  was  the  plain  of  Merry  9ur  Seine,  five  leagues  from 
Truyes.    cit.  Velly  Hist,  de  Prance,  1.  p.  41.  note  duod.  ed.    The  name 
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back  upon  liis  own  resources  and  concentrated  liis  forces, 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  whole  of  his  enormous  army 
should  have  been  in  the  lines  before  Orleans.  He  knew 
that  he  had  to  contend  with  a  general  of  great  skill,  a 
king  of  approved  valour,  and  an  army  eciual  to  his  own 
in  numbers  and  warlike  habits.  Upon  the  plain  of 
Chalons  was  then  to  be  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  ;  the 
combatants  there  assembled  had  been  drawn  together 
from  the  immense  tract  of  country  which  reaches  from 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  our  days  to  approach  the  consideration  of  this 
contest  without  bringing  to  mind  that  nearly  fourteen 
centuries  after  this  great  event,  the  armies  of  the  same 
immeasurable  line  of  territory  were  to  be  again  assembled 
on  the  same  plain,  and  under  circumstances  very  similar, 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  only  individual  who  has  arisen 
since  that  day,  resembling  Attila  in  his  character,  in  hb 
success,  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  his  views  of  uni- 
versal dominion ;  that  both  were  defeated,  and  both 
came  forth  again  to  be  the  terror  of  Europe  in  one 
more  final  campaign. 

5  52.  On  his  retrograde  march  towards  Chalons,  a 
circumstance  is  stud  to  have  occurred,  which,  if  it  was 
not,  as  may  be  suspected,  a  politic  contrivance  of  his 
own,  was  at  least  adroitly  put  forward  by  Attila,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  terror  of  his  name,  an 
object  of  peculiar  importance  at  the  moment  of  a 
retreat.      A    Christian   hermit  •  was  brought  to    him, 

<s  Mtrcy  in  snme  map?  of  Prance.  The  greBt  map  of  Chaiirhard  civ,.* 
a  Merry  near  llie  Murne,  a  Ten  milci  ubovc  Chalons,  and  llic  nume 
Msuriatus  applied  to  Ihc  pliiin  of  Clialona  is  probably  ci 
that  of  both  Ihese  placps.  '    Xinilus  Olaus  — Tliur 


'^ 
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who  had  been  nrgent  for  admittance  to  his  presence, 
and  addressed  him  at  length,  assuring  him  that  God, 
on  account  of  the  iniquities  of  his  people,  which  he 
fully  detailed,  placed  the  sword  in  his  hand,  which, 
when  they  should  have  returned  to  a  sound  state,  he 
would  resume  and  give  to  another.  He  said  to  him 
"  Thou  art  the  scourge  *  of  God,  for  the  chastisement 
of  the  Christians,"  and  added  that  he  would  be  un- 
successful in  the  battle  he  was  about  to  fight,  but  that 
the  kingdom  would  not  pass  out  of  his  hands.  From 
this  moment  Attila  appears  to  have  assumed  the  title 
of  Scourge  of  God,  which  accorded  with  his  views  of 
oversetting  the  Christian  religion,  and  establishing  his 
own  right  to  universal  dominion  upon  the  grounds  of 
a  heavenly  delegation.  He  had  long  pretended  to  be 
the  holder  of  that  sword,  which  was  regarded  either  as 
the  God  itself,  or  the  symbol  of  the  principal  God 
which  the  Scythian  nations  worshipped.  The  title 
which  he  now  assumed,  appears  to  have  furnished  a 
pretext  to  insincere  Christians,  under  the  specious  garb 
of  humility  and  resignation  to  the  chastisement  of  the 
Almighty,  to  betray  into  his  hands  the  places  which 
they  should  have  defended ;  and,  in  an  age  so  prone 
to  superstition,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  have  in- 
fluenced many  devout  Christians  to  yield  to  him  without 
offering  any  resistance.  Attila,  having  heard  the  pre- 
diction of  the  hermit,  consulted  his  own  soothsayers, 
of  whom  there  was  always  a  multitude  with  his  army. 
According  to  their  custom,  they  f  inspected  the  fibres  or 


*  Perhaps  more  properly  th^  flail  of  Qod. 
t  Jommndes,  c.  36,  and  others.     It  is  observable  that  the  Christian 
bbhop  Jomandes  evidently  marks  by  his  expressions,  that  he  looked 

HO 


entrailsofcattic,  and  certmn  veins  which  were  diatingoished 
upon  the  bones  after  they  had  been  scraped,  and  after 
due  deliberation  they  announced  to  him  an  unfavourable 
issue  of  the  battle,  but  consoled  him  by  the  assurance 
that  the  principal  leader  of  his  enemies  would  perish  in 
the  engagement.  Attila  is  said  to  have  understood  that 
the  prediction  pointed  to  Aetius,  whose  loss  would  have 
been  irreparable  to  the  Romans.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  to  the  allies  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
day,  that  he  might  reap  the  advantage  awarded  to  him 
by  the  prophecy  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  and  that 
the  approach  of  night  might  screen  his  army  from  the 
reverse  which  he  had  reason  to  expect.  He  is  smd  *  to 
have  proposed  a  truce  which  was  refused  by  Actius. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  predictions  of  his  sooth- 
sayers may  have  caused  him  to  hesitate,  and  he  was  per- 
haps desirous  of  a  few  more  days  to  collect  the  forces 
which  he  might  have  left  in  Belgium. 

§  53.  In  the  night  t  preceding  the  great  battle,  an 
important  collision  took  place  between  90,000   of  the 

upon  the  report  of  the  eoothsayere  as  an  actual  prophecy  of  the  event  ; 
BQil  that  the  Ronmn  General  Littoriue,  who  was  probably  a  Christian, 
a  few  yean  before  had  consulted  the  soothfuiycra  of  [be  Huns,  who  were 
in  his  arioy,  previous  to  the  engagemCDt  which  was  fatal  to  him. 

*  Nicolas  Olaus.  An  absurd  story  that  he  wished  to  gain  time  1« 
recall  a  third  part  oThis  army  which  he  had  sent  into  Spain  against  a 
certain  Sultan  named  Miroman,  is  related  by  Olaus,  Thuroci,  and 
Michael  Ritius,  but  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  The  greater  part 
of  Spain  was  under  the  sway  of  Thcodoric,  and  it  is  quite  impofsihle 
that  any  part  of  AtUla's  army  should  have  croweit  the  Pyrenees. 
Baelcshay  also  (Chron.  reg.  Hung.)  say«  that  he  penetrated  Spain  us  fur 
as  BeticB  nnri  IliBp,ili«  or  Seville. 

t  Jornnmles  lie  reh.  Get,  c.  3fi, 
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Francs  on  the  side  of  the  iliimans.  and  of  the  Grpidae 
who  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Huiinish  army,  and 
many  on  both  aides  had  fallen.  Whatever  hesitatiou 
Attila  might  have  foJt  in  the  first  instance,  he  acted 
with  his  usual  decision  when  the  hour  arrived,  which 
waa  to  decide  the  fate  of  Western  Enrope  The  hostile 
annies  lay  close  to  each  other  on  an  extensive  plain, 
which  stretched  150,000  paces  in  length,  and  above 
100,000  in  bre^idth.  The  forces  of  Attila  were  on  the 
left,  t)ie  Romans  on  the  right  of  a  sloping  hilt,  which 
either  army  was  desirous  of  occupying  on  account  of  the 
advantage  of  tlie  position.  AetJua  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  allies,  with  the  troops  that  were  in  the  sur- 
nce  of  the  emperor.  Theodoric  with  his  Goths  formed 
the  right,  and  Sangibon  with  his  Alans  was  placed  iu 
the  centre,  ao  surrounded  as  to  prevent  his  withdrawing 
bitnwlf,  Nnce  he  was  regardetl  vtitli  suttpicion,  and  known 
to  be  fearful  of  incurring  the  vengeance  of  Attila,  and 
he  was  probably  supported  by  the  I'rancs.'  Attila  with 
his  Huns,  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  chosen  troops, 
commanded  in  the  centre  of  his  anny.  His  wings  were 
composed  of  various  subject  nations,  led  by  their  several 
kings,  amongst  whom  the  Ostroftothic  brothers  Walnmir, 
Theodemir,  atid  Widimir,  were  conspicuous,  distinguished 
not  only  by  their  valour,  but  by  the  nobility  of  their 
desceot,  being  joint-heirs  of  the  illustrious  race  uf  the 
Amoli.  But  the  most  renowned  amongst  them  was 
Ardcric,  who  led  into  the  field  an  innumerable  force  of 


*  The  pudtUin  of  tho  Fruii-*  nnilcr  Hvrutciu  »  Dot  ■talrd  li;  >nj 
irri(«r,bul  It  wu  pmbabljr  in  th*  cmtrF.  *ltb  bli  nRltthbcmn  ll>»  Al»t». 
Tbi  aid   FrrDcli  olironlelM  attrlbiiti'  to  him   In  u  gntai    lueuiin!   tbr 
•arom  nf  llir  dty,  bat  wliboil  uiy  )«r1ii?«Ur  ■Inlnpii-nl. 
»  fi  II 
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Gepidcc,  and  commanded  the  right  wing-  Attila  placed 
the  greatest  confidence  in  his  fidelity,  and  relied  much 
upon  his  advice.  He  shared  the  favour  of  the  Hun  with 
Walamir,  who  was  the  eldest  and  principal  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  highly  valued  for  his  sagacity,  Walamir 
commanded  the  left  wiog  which  was  opposed  to  Theo- 
doric.  But  Attila  was  the  soul  of  his  army  ;  the  num- 
berless kings,  who  served  under  his  orders,  attended  like 
satellites  to  his  nod,  observed  the  least  motion  of  his  eye, 
and  were  ever  prompt  to  execute  his  commands.  The 
battJe  commenced  with  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  higher  ground,  which  was  as  yet  unoccupied.  Attila 
directeii  his  troops  to  advance  to  its  summit,  but  Aetius 
had  anticipated  his  movement,  and,  having  gained  pos- 
session of  it^  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  easily  routed 
the  Huns  who  were  advancing,  and  drove  them  down 
tlie  hill.  Attila  quickly  rallied  the  Huns,  and  encou- 
raged them  by  a  harangue,  in  which  he  said  ^at  he 
should  think  it  a  vain  thing  to  inspirit  them  by  words,  as 
if  they  were  ignorant  of  their  duty,  and  novices  in  war, 
after  having  vanquished  so  many  nations,  and  actually 
subdued  the  world,  if  they  did  not  suffer  what  they  had 
won  to  be  wrested  from  them.  A  new  leader  might 
resort  to,  and  an  inexperienced  army  might  require, 
such  exhortations ;  but  it  neither  became  them  to  hear, 
nor  him  to  address  to  them,  words  of  trite  and  common 
encouragement ;  for  to  what  had  they  been  habituated, 
if  not  to  warfare  ?  what  could  be  sweeter  to  brave  men 
than  vengeance,  the  greatest  of  the  gifts  of  nature  ? 
**  Let  us  therefore,"  he  said,  "attack  the  enemy  briskly. 
"  The  assailants  are  always  the  stoutest-hearted.  Despise 
"  the  junctjon  of  separate  nations ;    to  seek   alliances 


^ 
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^  betrays  weakness.     See  even  now,  before  the  attack, 
^  the  enemy  are  panic-stricken  ;  they  seek  the  elevated 
^  places,  they  take  possession  of  the  mounds,  and,  re- 
^  penting  of  their  hardihood,  they  are  already  desirous 
^  of  finding  fortifications  in  the  open  plain.     The  light- 
^  ness  of  the  Roman  arms  is  known  to  you ;  I  will  not 
say  that  they  are  overpowered  by  the  first  wounds, 
but  by  the  very  dust.     While  they  are  assembling  in 
^<  line  and  locking  their  shields,  do  you  fight  after  your 
^  own  maimer  with  excellent  spirit,  and  despising  their 
**  array,  attack  the  Alans,   overwheUn   the    Visigoths. 
^  We  must  win  the  repose  of  victory  by  destroying  the 
sinews  of  war ;  the  limbs  drop,  when  the  nerves  are 
cut  through,  and  a  body  cannot  stand  when  the  bones 
*<  are  taken  from  it.     Huns,  let  your  spirits  rise ;  put 
^  forth  all  your  skill  and  all  your  prowess.     Let  him, 
*<  who  is  wounded,  demand  of  his  comrade  the  death  of 
^  his  antagonist;   let  him,  who  is  untouched,   satiate 
^  himself  with  the  slaughter  of  enemies.     No  weapons 
^  will  harm  those  who  are  doomed  to  conquer ;  those 
^  who  are  to  die  would  be  overtaken  even  in  repose  by 
^  their  destiny.     Why  should  fortune  have  made  the 
^  Huns  victorious  over  so   many   nations,    unless   the 
glory  of  this  contest  had  been  reserved  for   them  ? 
Who  opened  the  passage  of  the  Meeotian  swamp  to 
^  our  ancestors,  so  many  centuries  shut  up  and  secret  ? 
^  Who  enabled  them,  when  as  yet  unarmed,  to  defeat 
**  their  armed  adversaries  ?     An  allied  assemblage  will 
^  not  be  able  to  resist  the  countenance  of  the  Huns.     I 
^  am  not  deceived ;  this  is  the  field  which  so  many  suc- 
**  cesses  have  promised  to  us.     I  myself  will  throw  the 
♦*  first  darts  at  the  enemy,  and  if  any  one  of  you  can 


"  endure  repose  while  Attila  is  fighting,  be  wants  the 
**  energy  of  Ufe."  By  such  exhortations  the  wonted 
spirit  of  his  soldiers  was  renewed,  and  well  may  it  be 
seen,  by  the  tenor  of  his  language,  how  absolute  was  lus 
controul  over  the  various  kings,  of  wboee  subjects  his 
army  was  composed,  when  he  could  thus  publicly  contrast 
the  unity  of  lus  own  force,  with  the  weakness  <^sn  allied 
confedemcy.  They  rushed  impetuously  onward,  and, 
though  the  posture  of  affiiirs  under  ibe  diaadvantage  of 
ground  was  formidable,  the  presence  of  Attila  prevented 
any  hesitatJim;  they  engaged  band  to  hand  with  the 
enemy.  Hie  contest  was  fierce,  complicated,  immense, 
and  obstinate,  to  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of 
Jomandes,  the  records  of  antiqiuty  presented  nothing 
similar.  That  historian,  who  wrote  about  a  century 
after,  says  that  he  heard  from  old  men,  that  a  rivulet 
which  traversed  the  plain  was  swollen  by  blood  into  the 
appearance  of  a  torrent,  and  that  those,  who  were  tor- 
mented by  thirst  and  the  fever  of  their  wounds,  dnmk 
blood  from  its  channel  for  their  rc&eshment  In  the 
heat  of  the  battle  Theodoric  riding  along  the  ranks  and 
animating  hb  Visigoths,  was  knocked  off  his  horse,  as  it 
■ported,  by  the  dart  of  Andages  an   Ostrogoth  i 
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way,  and  that  the  Visigoths  advancing  beyond  the  Alans, 
who  were  opposed  to  Attila  in  the  centre,  had  turned 
the  position  of  the  Huns,  and  threatened  their  flank  and 
rear ;  but,  seeing  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced, 
Attila  immediately  fell  back  upon  his  camp,  which  was 
fenced  round  by  his  baggage  waggons,  behind  which 
the  Hunnish  archers  presented  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Gothic  cavalry.  But 
the  whole  army  did  not  retire  behind  the  defences,  and 
the  Huns  stood  firm  until  it  was  dark ;  for  Toiismond, 
the  eldest  son  of  Theodoric,  who  was  not  by  his  father's 
side  in  the  battle,  but  had  been  stationed  by  the  wary 
Aetius  near  his  own  person,  probably  as  a  surety  for 
the  fidelity  of  Theodoric,  and  had  at  the  first  driven  the 
Huns  down  the  hill  in  concert  with  the  Romans,  being 
separated  from  them  afterwards,  and  mistaking  in  the 
darkness  the  Hunnish  troops  for  the  main  body  of  the 
Visigoths,  came  unawares  near  the  waggons,  and  fighting 
valiantly  was  wounded  on  the  head  and  knocked  off  his 
horse,  and  being  rescued  by  his  soldiers  discontinued 
the  attacL  The  superstition  of  the  combatants  in- 
creased the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  conflict,  and  a  super- 
natural voice  *  was  supposed  to  have  been  heard  by 
either  army,  which  terminated  the  conflict  While  this 
advantage  had  been  gained  at  night^fall  by  the  right 
wing  of  the  allies,  which  had  broken  the  left  and  forced 
the  centre  of  Attila's  army  to  fall  back,  the  left  wing 


Aetios.  The  account  of  Jomandes  is  confuied,  and  his  expressions 
seem  to  Imply  that  both  Arderic  and  Walamir  were  opposed  to  Theodo- 
ric, but  his  meaning  must  have  been  that  there  were  Visigoths  in  both 
wings  of  the  Roman  army,  Torismond  not  being  with  his  &ther,  but 
with  Aetius.  '  Sabellicus  Enn. 
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under  Actius  had  been  roughly  handled  fay  Arderrc,  and 
Kpparated  from  the  main  body  of  his  forces.  A'l-tius,  igno- 
Tant  of  the  success  of  his  right  and  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  tlie  rest  of  his  army,  was  in  the  greatest 
peril,  and  fearful  that  the  Visigoths  had  been  OTcrpowered, 
With  difficult}'  he  retreated  to  his  camp,  and  passed  the 
night  under  arms,  expecting  his  entrenchments  to  be  at- 
tacked by  a  victorious  enemy.  A  most  qualified  victory 
it  was,  but  certainly  a  victory,  for  the  Visigoths  did 
carry  the  battle  to  the  very  camp  of  Attila,  whose  right 
wing,  though  successful,  did  not  pursue  Ai^tius  to  his ; 
but  the  singular  result  of  this  engagement  was,  that  each 
of  the  chief  commanders  passed  the  night  under  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  an  asBault  from  hU  antagonist. 
Attila,  with  the  desperate  resolution  of  a  pagan,  made  a 
vast  pyre  within  the  limits  of  his  cncampmcut,  which 
WHS  piled  up  with  liamess,  and  such  of  the  accoutre- 
metits  of  his  caviilry.  as  were  not  in  imnierliato  nse,  on 
which  he  had  determined  to  bum  himself  with  his  women 
and  riches,  in  case  his  defences  should  be  stormed,  that 
he  might  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  nor 
any  one  of  them  boast  of  having  slain  him ;  but  he  pre- 
sented a  determined  front  to  the  allies,  and  placed  a 
strong  force  of  armed  men  and  archers  in  front  *  of  the 
cars,  keeping  up  at  the  same  time  an  incessant  din  of 
warlike  instruments  to  animate  his  own  troops,  and 
alarm  those  of  Ai-tius  by  the  expectation  of  an  attack. 

5  54.  The  dawn  discovered  to  both  armies  a  plain 
absolutely  loaded  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  Ai^tius, 
perceiving  that  Attila  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  shewed 
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no  intention  of  advancing,  became  sensible  of  the  successes 
of  the  former  evening;  and,  after  he  had  communicated 
with  the  Visigoths,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  to  reduce 
Attila  by  a  blockade,  as  the  army  of  Stilicho  had  reduced 
the  great  host  of  Radagais  near  Florence  ;  for  the  fire  of 
the  Hunnish  archers  was  so  hot,  that  they  dared  not 
attack  him  in  his  position.     But  the  victorious  Theo- 
doric  was  missing,  and  no  one  amongst  his  troops  could 
account   for    his  disappearance.       Torismond  and  his 
brother  instituted  a  search  for  his  body,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered amongst  the  thickest  heaps  of  the  slain.     It  was 
borne  in  sight  of  the  Huns  with  funereal  songs  to  the 
camp  of  the  Visigoths,  where  his  obsequies  were  celebrated 
with  pompous  ceremony  and  loud  vociferations,  which 
seemed  discordant  to  the  ears  of  the  polished  Romans ; 
and  Torismond  was  raised  to  the  estate  of  a  king  upon 
the  shield  of  his   forefathers.     Having  oiFered    to    his 
departed  father  all  the  honours,  which  the  customs  of 
his  countrymen  required,  he  was   ardently  desirous  of 
revenging  himself  on  Attila,    and   would   gladly   have 
bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  but  he  was  not  so  rash  as  to 
attempt  an  attack  with  his  Visigoths  alone ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  consult  with  Aetius.     That  crafty  politician, 
who  appears  at  every  moment  of  his  life  to  have  played 
a  double  game,  did  not  consider  it  for  his  own  advantage 
to  renew  the  attack.     The  Huns  had  sustained  such  a 
severe  loss  of  men,  that  it  was  not  probable  that  Attila 
would  then  renew  his  attempt  either  to  penetrate  into 
the  Roman  province,  or  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vbigoths.     On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  succeed  in 
utterly  overpowerng  the   Hun,  he  dreaded   to   find   a 
second  Alaric  in  his  grandson,  who  might  prove  not  less 
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fomiidftble  to  the  empire.  His  own  views  were  fizec 
upon  the  imperial  purple,  and  the  report,  that  he  entered 
into  secret  negociations  with  Attila,  after  the  battle  of 
ClialoiiB,  with  a  view  to  his  own  advancement,  is  probably 
correct.  Being  consulted  by  his  young  ally,  he  advised 
him  to  forbear  from  renewing  the  attack,  and  to  retire 
with  his  forces  to  his  own  domiuious,  lest  his  younger 
brothers  should  take  advantage  of  liis  absence  to  possess 
themselves  of  his  throne.  With  like  craftiness,  he  per- 
suaded Meroveus  rather  to  content  himself  with  what 
remained  to  him  of  the  kingdom  of  Clodion,  than  to 
risk  the  consequence  of  another  engagement,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  Belgian  territory.  The  Iom  of 
human  life  in  the  battle  is  estimated  at  about  *  160,000 
souls,  and  whether  we  look  to  the  numbers  and  prowess 
of  the  combatants,  the  immensity  of  the  carnage,  or  its 
consequences  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  it  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  battles  that  were  ever  fought. 
When  the  retreat  of  the  Visigoths  was  first  annoimced 
to  Attila,  he  imagined  that  it  was  a  crafty  device  of  the 
enemy  to  lure  him  into  some  rash  undertaking,  and  he 
remained  for  some  time  close  in  his  camp;  but  when 
the  utter  and  continued  silence  of  their  late  position 
convinced  him  that  they  had  really  withdrawn,  his  mind 
was  greatly  elevated,  and  alt  his  hopes  of  obtaining 
universal  dominion  were   instantly  renewed.     He   was 

•  JornandM  tays  182,000,  besides  Ibc  Francs  unci  GepidiE,  who  had 
blten  on  the  preceilin^  night  i  Ihe  number  Ihpn  killed  it  stated  liy  H. 
pBllndius  to  have  been  1S,I>U0,  p.  S4.  IrUtiux  aaye  IWO.OOO  fell ;  Csla- 
nus  IISO.OOO  on  each  elJe ;  Nicolas  Olaua  180,000  on  each  side;  but 
those  writers  probably  doubled  tlio  urigliial  report  by  applying  llie 
whole  ri'putod  slaughttT  in  each  party. 
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▼ery  boastful  in  his  language,  and  is  said  to  have  cried 
out,*  as  soon  as  the  departure  of  Torismond  was  con- 
firmed, ^<  A  star  is  falling  before  me  and  the  earth  trem- 
bling.    Lo,  I  am  the  hammer  of  the  world  V*     In  that 
singular  expression  will  be  recognized  an  allusion  to  the 
hammer  of  the  God  Thor,  of  which  the  form  is  known 
to  haye  been  a  cross,  and  in  &ct  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  the  mysterious  sword  which  Attila  wore,  revers- 
ing it  so  that  the  hilt  becomes  the  mallet  and  the  blade 
the  handle.     He  met  with  no  further  opposition  from 
any  part  of  the  allied  army,  from  which  it  may  be  pretty 
surely  concluded  that  f  Aetius  did  enter  into  a  secret 
arrangement  with  him,  which,  though  suspected,  never 
became  public,  as  Aetius  did  not  communicate  it  to 
the  Romans.     If  we  may  judge  from  the  result,  the 
terms  must  have  been  that  Attila  should  not  attack  the 
Roman  province  or  kingdom   of  Tolosa,   but  should 
retain  his  Belgian  conquests  which   were    raised   into 
the  kingdom  of  Cameracum  for  Alberon,  and  should  not 
be  molested  by  the  allies;  to  which  we  may  suppose 
that  Aetius  added  private  terms  to  promote  his  own 
elevation.     It  is  probable  that  when,  after  the  decease 
of  Attila,  Valentinian  caused  Aetius  to  be  put  to  death. 


*  Nicolas  Olaof.  Little  attention  has  been  pidd  to  tliese  words  by 
tliote  who  had  not  considered  how  much  of  his  importance  Attila  derived 
from  the  snperttitioas  awe  with  which  he  was  regarded.  Such  expres- 
sions are  much  more  likely  to  have  been  really  used  by  him,  than  in- 
vented subsequently  by  an  historian  who  did  not  understand  the 
allusion. 

t  H.  Palladius  says  that  Aetius  did  not  follow  up  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  either  because  he  dreaded  the  ascendancy  of  the  Qoths,  or 
because  a  protraction  of  the  war  suited  his  own  schemes. 
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he  was  apprized  of  his  treasonable  plans,  which  were 
perhaps  on  the  eve  of  being  carried  into  execution. 
■^  §  55.  In  order  to  remove  the  impression  of  a  defeat, 
Atfilo,  having  surveyed  the  field  of  battle,  of  which  he 
was  ultimately  Left  the  master  by  the  retreat  of  those  wbo 
had  defeated  him  in  a  qualified  manner,  ordered  a  great 
sacrifice  *  to  be  made  according  to  the  practice  of  his 
nation,  to  the  God  Mars,  that  ie  to  the  sword  which  he 
wore,  and  which  was  the  visible  personification  of  the 
war-god.  The  fashion  of  that  sacrifice  was  after  this 
f  manner.  "Hiey  raised  a  lofty  square  structure  of  fag- 
gots, measuring  375  paces  on  each  of  its  sides,  three  of 
which  were  perpendicular,  but  the  fourth  graduated,  so 
that  it  was  easily  ascended.  In  their  regular  stations  such 
structures  were  renovated  every  year  by  an  accumulation 
of  150  waggon  loads  of  brush-wood.  On  the  summit 
the  ancient  iron  sword,  which  was  symbolical  of  the  war- 
god,  was  planted.  To  that  idol  sheep  and  horses  were 
sacrificed.  The  sacrificator  first  made  fast  a  rope  round 
the  feet  of  the  animal,  and,  standing  behind  it^  by  pulling 
the  rope  threw  it  down,  and  thereupon  invoking  the 
God,  he  cast  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and  strangled  *  it 
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by  twisting  the  rope  with  a  stick ;  and  without  either 
burning,  or  cutting,  or  sprinkling  it,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  skin  and  cook  it.  In  ancient  times,  when 
their  state  was  very  rude,  and  they  dwelt  in  extensive 
plains  where  fuel  was  very  rare,  they  used  the  bones  of 
the  animals  for  fuel,  as  the  South  Americans  do  at  this 
day,  and  even  the  paunch  of  the  animal  for  a  kettle. 
As  soon  as  the  beast  was  cooked,  the  sacrificator  taking 
the  first  share  of  the  flesh  and  entrails,  threw  the  rest 
before  him.  Of  their  captives  they  sacrificed  one  chosen 
out  of  each  hundred,  not  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
beasts,  but  having  first  poured  wine  on  his  head,  they 
cut  his  throat,  and  received  the  blood  in  a  vessel,  which 
they  afterwards  carried  up  to  the  summit  of  the  pile, 
and  they  emptied  the  blood  upon  the  sword.  They  cut 
ofi*  the  right  shoulder  of  each  man  that  was  thus 
slaughtered,  together  with  the  arm  and  hand,  and  cast 
it  into  the  air ;  and  after  the  completion  of  their  cere- 
monies they  departed,  leaving  the  limb  to  lie  wherever 
it  happened  to  have  fallen,  and  the  body  apart  from  it. 
Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  ancient  Scythians  had 
sacrificed  nine  hundred  years  before;  such  were  the  rites 
by  which  the  Huns  had  celebrated  their  first  successes 
in  Europe,  and  by  which  Attila  now  returned  thanks- 
^ving  on  the  plain  of  Chalons  for  the  retreat  of  the 


antiqiiity,  wu  perhaps  partly  the  reaaon  of  the  prohibition,  as  well  as 
the  mytteiioiis  importance  of  the  blood.  In  the  Jewish  sacrifices  the 
blood  of  beasts  prefigured  a  more  perfect  atonement ;  in  that  of  the 
Scythians  the  blood  of  captives  was  deemed  a  perfect  atonement,  and 
that  of  beasts  not  available  ;  but  the  entire  beast  was  sacrificed  and 
eaten.  I  believe  that  almost  every  prohibition  in  the  Old  Testament, 
•uperadded  to  the  commandments,  was  directed  against  some  exiting 
malpractice  of  the  idolators. 
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Christians.  Such  was  the  man,  before  whom  the  Chris- 
tians trembled,  and  witli  wliom  the  Arians  and  some 
other  sectarians  are  said  to  have  been  plotting  for  the 
destniction  of  the  Catholics.  Animiauus  MajcelUnus 
had  already  testified,  that  in  his  time  no  wild  beasts 
were  so  blood-thirsty  as  the  various  denominations  of 
Christians  against  each  other.  Probably  more  with  a 
view  to  wipe  out  the  impression  of  his  retreat,  and  of  tlie 
check  which  he  had  received,  than  of  prosecuting  the 
invasion,  he  now  moved  forward  again  with  his  whole 
force,  not  in  the  direct  line  to  Orleans,  but  in  a  direction 
which  appeared  to  threaten  Orleans,  and  he  advanced 
ugmnst  Troyes  ♦  on  the  29th  of  July.  Lupus  the  bishop 
of  tliat  place,  and  soon  after  sanctified,  delivered  up  the 
town  to  Attila,  and  prevailed  upou  him  to  spare  the 
place  and  its  inhabitants.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  out 
bareheaded,  attended  by  his  clergy  and  many  of  the 
citizens  to  meet  Attila,  and  to  have  asked  him,  who  he 
was  that  subdued  kings,  overturned  nations,  destroyed 
towns,  and  reduced  every  thing  under  his  subjection. 
Attila  replied,  "I  am  the  king  of  the  Huns  and  the 
scourge  of  God,"  To  which  Lupus  answered  saying, 
"  Who  shall  resist  the  scourge  of  God,  which  may  rage 
against  whomsoever  he  willeth  I  Come  therefore,  scourge 
of  my  God,  proceed  whithersoever  thou  wilt;  all  things 
shall  obey  thee,  as  the  minister  of  the  Almighty,  without 
impediment  from  me."  Attila  marched  through  the  town 
without  injuring  it,  and  the  Christian  legends  say  that 
the  Huns  were  smitten  with  blindness,  so  that  they 
passed  on  without  seeing  any  thing,  a  miracle  attributed 

*  Cod.  Vulcellonsis  upiid  Ilagiogi  ai>liiis. 
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to  the  sanctity  of  Lupus.     That  hypocritical  vill^n  re- 
ceived, as  the  minister  of  his  God,  the  barbarian  whose 
sword  was  reeking  with  the  recent  immolation  of  his 
Christian  captives,  and  he  proceeded  with  Attila  to  the 
Rhine,  and  did  not  return  to  his  diocese.     His  pane- 
gyrists assert  that  Attila  for  the  good  of  his  own  soul 
compelled  Lupus  to  accompany  him.     It  b  not  unlikely 
that  Attila  may  have  thought  that  such  a  mock  Chris- 
tian in  hi^   dignity  might  be  useful  to   him,   by  in- 
ducing  others   to   submit,   and   the   bishop    probably 
thought  that,   after  the   part  he   had  acted,  he  was 
safest  under  Attila's  protection  ;  not  having  anticipated, 
when  he  received  the  Hun  with  such  honours,  that  he 
would  immediately  afterwards  retire  from  France.     He 
is  eulogized  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  soon  after  bishop  of 
Clermont,  whose   praise  is   perhaps  not  very  valuable, 
and  whose  writings,  very  different  from  those  of   Pni- 
dentius,  ^8  well  as  his  name,  bear  the  stamp  rather  of 
paganism  than  of  genuine  Christianity.     Attila  thence 
changed   the  direction  of  his  march   and   returned  to 
Pannonia.     He   certainly,  however,  left   an   organized 
force  behind  to  defend  the  Belgian  kingdom  of  Came- 
racum    against    Merov'eus,    for    Alberon   and  his    two 
brothers  continued   in   possession  of  it,  till  they  were 
defeated  by  the  army  of  Clovis    (Louis),    and    subse- 
quently  massacred   by  him.      Having  passed   through 
Troyes,  Attila,*  seeing  the  people  flying  to  the  woods, 
had  compassion  on  them,  and  ordered  them  to  return 
home  without  fear.     A  woman  with  one  little  girl  tied 
round  her  neck,  two  others  on  a  pack-horse,  and  seven 


CttlliinBcliu».   Nicolaj*  Dluiis. 


f  her  on  foot,  cSst  lira 
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elder  [laughters  accompanying  t 
at  hU  feet  and  supplicated  his  protection.  It  was  th 
policy  of  Attila  to  treat  with  general  clemency  thos 
who  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy,  while  he  extn 
minated  those  who  defied  him,  and  he  was  naturaU; 
good-nalured,  when  his  ambitious  views  were  no 
thwarted-  He  raised  up  the  suppliant  lady  benignly 
and  dismissed  her  with  assurances  of  his  favour,  anc 
ample  gifts  to  enable  her  tn  educate  and  give  marrtagi 
portions  to  her  daughters. 

§  56.  llie  Huns  who  were  left  to  defend  and  com' 
pleto  tlio  reduction  of  *  Belgium  are  s^d  to  have  beet 
commanded  by  Giulas,  who  commenced  his  career  l^ 
the  sack  of  Ilheims,  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  giver 
great  oiTence  by  harassing  the  Hunnish  army  before  thi 
battle  of  Chalons,  The  f  citizens  in  extreme  distresi 
crowded  round  their  bishop  Nieasius,  imploring  his  ad- 
vice in  the  fatal  altenntive  of  hopeless  resistance,  oi 
surrender  to  the  certain  vengeance  of  the  barbarians 
Nieasius  admonished  them  that  the  success  of  AtlJIa 
was  permitted  on  account  of  their  sins  ;  but  that  the] 
were  destined  to  brief  torments  in  the  hands  of  the  tyranl 
to  obtain  salvation  and  heavenly  life.  He  exhortet 
them  to  follow  and  imitate  his  e^amp1e.  His  sister  Fin- 
tropia,  a  pious  virgin  of  exceeding  beauty,  seconded  hit 


*  It  niiqr  be  observed  that  Champapio  waa  not  conildered  a  part  o 
ObuI,  Tor,  according  to  Jornandcn,  Actiua  adtiHid  ToriSDiond  to  returi 
from  Chalons  into  Gaul.    Tlie  name  OiuliiH  dcscrvM  no  credit. 

t  N i coins  OUug.  Haglogrnphi.  Nicolas  Olaiisniskes  Attilmnoip  Imcl 
upon  Hlieinii  aftur  liaving  passcrt  lliroiigh  Troyes  ia  a  contrarj  dlrccMon 
whicti  1b  vrry  itnprubublc.  Most  likely  Ihc  nttack  a(  tlicir  two  unrc 
alstiug  towDB  was  simultuiieoui. 
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exhortations;  and  many  of  the  citizens  animated  by 
their  enthimastic  piety  accompanied  them  to  the  church 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  singing  hymns  and  psalms,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Nicasius  was  butchered  by  the  Huns. 
The  beauty  of  Eutropia  excited  the  desires  of  the  con- 
queror who  had  sliun  her  brother,  but  she  is  said  to  have 
torn  out  both  his  eyes,  and  was  slain  with  all  the  Chris- 
tians who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church.  Rheims 
was  demolished,  but  Attila  was  not  present.  Diogenes* 
bishop  of  Arras  was  also  killed  by  the  Huns  and  the 
town  destroyed.  Tongresf  underwent  the  same  fate, 
notwithstanding  the  sanctity  and  prayers  of  St.  Servatius. 
Maestrich  suffered  either  before  or  after  the  battle  of 
Chalons.  After  the  destruction  of  Tongres,  the  Huns 
are  said  to  have  undertaken  the  siege  of  Cologne,  which 
has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  alleged  martyrdom  of 
St.  Ursula  and  11,010  virgins,  an  absurd  fable,  which  it 
will  be  however  proper  to  notice,  as  the  lady  has  obtdned 
a  place  in  the  calendar.  If  the  eyes  of  the  Hunnish 
general  had  been  extinguished,  he  could  scarcely  have 
commanded  in  the  subsequent  operations;  supposing  them 
to  have  been  lacerated  by  Eutropia,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  may  have  acted  very  ferociously  and  butchered 
many  young  women  at  Cologne,  but  the  story  of  Ursula 
is  utterly  absurd,  and  the  name  Giulas  seems  like  a  cor- 
ruption of  Julius  borrowed  from  an  older  tale,  and  was 
probably  not  the  real  name  of  a  Hunnish  commander. 
Sigebertus,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  b  probably  the  first  writer  extant  who  detiuled 

*  MoIanuB  in  eulog.  9.  Vedasti. 
t  Some  writers  haTe  thought  that  Rheims  and  Tongres  had  been 
sacked  before  the  battle  of  Clialons. 

^  U 
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the  story  u  relalmg  to  Ursula.  Tlie  tale  is  gnea  with 
some  variatioii  by  different  antbon^  Tbe  aecoont  o( 
t^Koiaa  OUuB  is  a>  follom: — Uisuls  was  the  oolr 
daugtder  of  the  king  of  Britumia ;  she  was  courted  by 
iEtbereos  bod  of  the  ting  of  tbe  Angli,  who  requested 
her  btber  to  betroth  her  to  him,  on  cxmditioti  that  die 
■boold  be  pennitted  to  travel  for  three  years  aeeoiding 
to  her  TOW,  reqnlrmg  from  £tbereus  ten  nrgins  of  an- 
doubted  chastity  for  her  companions,  to  each  cf  whom  as 
well  as  to  herself  a  thousand  maidens  should  be  attadied. 
Tbe  11,011  vi^ins  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  oo 
board  eleven  large  ships,  and  proceeded  to  Cologne  and 
Basle,  whence  they  joumied  on  foot  to  Rome,  and,  haiii^ 
visited  all  the  shrines  in  that  quarter,  according  to  her 
vow,  they  returned  with  Cyriac  pope  of  Rome  to  Basle 
and  Colc^e,  where  the  whole  party  were  intercepted 
and  massacred  by  the  Huns  imder  Gitilas.  Gobelin 
Persona  (bom  A.D.  1358),  inCoemodrom.  setaLvi.  c  14. 
fiilly  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  story,  and  shews  that 
there  never  was  such  a  pope  or  bishop  of  'Rom^  and 
that  such  visitations  to  Rome  were  unknown  at  that 
period.  He  says  the  tale  was  derived  from  a  recluse  of 
Shonaiigia  about  the  year  1156  (foeminfi  quadam,  nescio 
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viskm  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  1 1,000  holy  virgins. 
Cardinal  Desericius  found  at  Rome  an  old  and  imperfect 
MS.  which  refers  the  event  to  the  year  237,  saying  that 
Alexander  Severus  sent  Maximin  the  Thracian  from 
niyria  to  repress  the  Germans  near  the  Rhine.  The 
former  being  killed,  Maximin  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. He  employed  Julius  praefect  of  the  Rhine  to 
besiege  Cologne,  and,  through  hatred  to  the  Romans, 
caused  the  virgins  returning  from  Rome  to  be  massacred 
by  Julius.  It  states  another  account  to  be  that  when 
Maximin  moved  to  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  where  he 
perished,  Julius  collected  a  band  of  Suni  (a  people  of 
Germany  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Cluverius), 
and  slew  the  virgins,  and  that  Suni  was  afterwards  con- 
founded with  Hunni,  who  were  called  according  to  the 
Latin  orthography  ChunL  The  MS.  quotes  Lampridius 
and  Julius  Capitolinus  falsely.  Another  account  in 
Baronius  (Ann.  eccles.)  refers  the  tale  to  the  year  381. 
He  says  that  Gratian  having  conciliated  the  Huns, 
wished  that  part  of  them  should  attack  Great  Britain 
with  a  fleet,  and  part  enter  Gaul  in  concert  with  the 
Alans ;  that  Conan,  a  petty  king  in  Great  Britmn,  ac- 
companied Maximus  from  thence  to  Gaul,  and  {)ersuaded 
him  to  locate  the  British  troops  in  the  territory  evacuated 
by  the  Armoricans,  and  to  send  over  to  Dinoc  king  of 
Cornwall  for  Ursula  who  was  betrothed  to  Conan,  and 
11,000  virgins  for  wives  to  the  soldiers  who  were  to  form 
the  new  colony ;  that  Gaunus  a  Hunnish,  and  Melga  a 
Rctish,  pirate  intercepted  them,  and,  as  they  preferred 
death  to  the  loss  of  virginity,  slew  them  all.  Baronius 
probably  derived  the  account  from  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  it  originated  in  the  Brut  or  Chronicle  of  the 

2  II  2 


kings  of  Britein,  which  says  that  Masimus  and  Cyiian 
ha\-ing  killed  Hj-mblat  king  of  the  Gauls,  Masiraus 
gave  Annorica  to  Cynan,  who  sent  to  the  earl  of  Corn- 
wttll  for  11,000  daughters  of  noble  Britons,  f>0  daughters 
of  foreigners,  and  servant  m^ds.  Their  ships  were  dis- 
persed and  some  sank.  Two  were  seized  by  Gwriass 
and  Meiwas,  the  former  commander  of  the  Huns,  the 
latter  of  the  Kcts,  who  were  at  sea  with  crews  in  support 
of  Gratian.  Another  manuscript  of  the  Brut  says  that 
Cynan  was  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  Duuawd  king 
of  Cornwall,  and  sent  for  her  with  a  large  number  of 
British  women.  See  Roberts,  Chron.  of  the  kings  of 
Brit.  p.  10!,  where  um-vil-ar-deg  ia  erroneously  trans- 
lated 1100  instead  of  11,000.  See  Waltera  diet,  voc 
hundred.  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  this  narrative,  which  accounts  for  the  subsequent 
connexion  between  Britany  and  Cornwall ;  and  it  ap- 
pears by  a  letter  of  St.  Ambrose  *  to  Maximum  that  the 
Huns  were  employed  at  that  time  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror; and  from  another  it  is  evident  that  the  Huns  had 
been  desired  to  enter  Gaul,  but  were  diverted  by  Valen- 
tinian.  Sigebertus  in  his  chronicle  says  that  in  389 
Gnamus  and  Melga  were  leaders  of  the  Huns  and 
Britons  employed  by  Gratian  against  Maximus,  and  laid 
waste  Great  Britain,  but  were  driven  into  Ireland  by  a 
detachment  sent  by  Maximus.     The  Huns  as  a  nation 

*  III  medio  Romiiui  Einperii  siuu  Juthungi  populabantur  RLietiiis,  et 

Meo  aivenns  Juttiant^a  Hunnua  acuitue  fH.  Tom.  2.  Class.  1 .  Epist.  38. 
Vide  autem  quid  inler«lt  int^r  tuu  mo1itione«  et  ValcntiniHDi  Aueustl 
pueri  mansueludinem.  Tu  Itagilabaa  i|uud  barbaroruin  Btipatiu  ag- 
miriibua  Italiai  tir  iiirundtrts  ;  Valentiniadus  HunntB  aUjue  Alauo)  ap- 
pro piqii  an  (ps  Gallis  per  Alomiiniii»  ttrras  deflpxit.  Epist.  37. 
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had  certainly  no  navy  or  maritime  habits,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  when  they  overran  the  North,  some 
of  them  may  have  adventured  as  sea-rovers  after  the 
example  of  the  Northmen.  Vegnier,  Vertot,  Dubos, 
Turner,  &c  deny  the  migration  of  Britons  into  Armorica 
in  the  time  of  Maximin,  and  maintain  that  the  first 
Briton  who  settled  there  was  one  Rhivallon  who  fled 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  Saxons  in  513.  The 
Loire  is  the  southern  boundary  of  Britany,  and  the 
words  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  who  wrote  in  the  5th 
century,  and  says  that  Euric  king  of  Thoulouse  was  ad- 
vised to  invade  and  conquer  the  Britons  situated  above 
the  Loire,  is  decisive  as  to  the  error  of  their  assertion. 
Sid.  Apoll.  1  Epist.  7.  Their  king  appears  to  have 
been  Riothamus,  to  whom  a  letter  addressed  by  Sidonius 
is  extant,  (Epist.  9.  lib.  3.)  and  he  is  mentioned  by 
Jomandes  c  45,  as  Riothimus  king  of  the  Britons 
amongst  the  Bituriges  in  France.  The  upshot  of  the 
whole  appears  to  be  that  when  Maximus  founded  a 
British  colony  in  Britany  in  the  4th  century,  some  of 
the  wives  or  intended  brides  of  the  colonists  were  in- 
tercepted by  a  Hunnish  and  Pictish  pirate  in  the  service 
of  Gratian ;  that  in  the  following  century  the  general  of 
Attila,  having  had  his  eyes  lacerated  by  Eutropia,  per- 
haps butchered  some  women  at  Cologne,  called  Colonia 
Ubiorum ;  that  Ursula  the  bride  of  the  prince  of  the 
British  colony,  having  been  killed  by  the  pirates,  had 
been  sanctified  as  a  martyr;  and  that  in  the  1 1th  or  12th 
centuries  the  stories  were  confounded,  *  the  women  who 


*  A  parage  in  the  Philopatria  attributed  U>  Luciau,  Oiia  yap  /icpia^- 
wapBivov^  ftafitXiiari  TfAtj9iioa^  N)|<ry  iv  afi^ipvryt  Kpr/rifv  fi  ri  fitu 


were  slain  having  in  both  instances  belonged  to  a  colony, 
(Colonia)  and  suffered  for  resisting  the  incontinency  of 


ta\iouBi,  tim  been  Riippoaed  by  the  author  of  Nimrod  (v,  3.  p.  44G.)  te 
allude  lo  this  Tabic,  and  to  be  a  proof  of  the  moilem  daft  of  that  tnet, 
which  for  ■oreral  reasons  he  attributes  to  the  lilh  century.  It  it  not 
my  province  to  give  any  opinion  concerning  the  date  of  tliat  vile  tract, 
or  its  rcfcmwe  to  tliis  story ;  but  the  date  which  I  bate  been  ilile  to 
assign  to  the  tsJo,  rii.  eabuqncnt  to  the  8th,  and  anterior  to  the  end  of 
tlie  I3tb  century,  (ends  to  support  his  opinion.  A  most  absurd  nig- 
gGstiaa  made  by  Calicalus  (Aaiiol.  eccL  Gcnn.  t.  I.  t.  t.  num.  106-7.) 
that  all  the  virgins  of  tlic  neiglibonring  countries  had  Socked  into 
Cologne,  in  oi'der  to  save  Ihcntsclvea  from  violation,  is  foolishly  praised 
by  Pray  as  being  most  prohnble ;  hut  his  natlonttlity  breaks  out  on  the 
other  hand  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner  against  a  (|uotntion  which  Cal- 
leiiua  had  made  from  SalvianuB  to  prove  the  IncontincDce  of  the  Hub- 
nith  nation  ;  and,  because  Salvianus  wi'ote  at  Maraeilles,  and  died  about 
sixi  or  perhaps  ten,  years  before  Attila  entered  Oaul,  he  asks  how  he 
rould  know  in  what  manner  the  Huns  behaved,  with  whom  he  coold 
enlg  have  been  acquainted,  when  they  mvoged  Burgundy,  or  when 
thpy  served  uniter  Littoriua  near  Norbnnne.  Tlinse  opr-ortunlticfi  seem 
to  have  furnished  sufficient  insight  into  their  mode  of  conducting  them- 
selves; nor  eould  any  thing  be  more  decisive  than  the  testimony  ofSxI- 
viauug,  that  the  Huns  were  more  ioeontlnent  in  their  warfare  tlian  the 
other  barbarians,  because  it  is  mentioned  by  him  incidentally  a$  a 
notorious  fact,  not  in  dispraise  of  them,  but  in  censuring  his  own  flock. 
Vt  dc  pngants  priiis  dieam,  gens  Saxonum  fera  est,  Francorum  infidelis, 
Gepidarum  inhumana,  Chunorum  impudica,  omnium  dcnique  barba- 
rorum  vita  viliositas.  Sed  nuivjuid  eundem  rcalum  habent  eorum  vltia, 
quiim  nostra  ?  Nunquid  tam  criminosa  est  Chunorum  impudicitia, 
qubm  nostra  7  Salv.  de  guh.  Dei.  L  4.  Salvianus  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  440.  He  mentions  the  irruption  of  the  Vandals,  tlie  pillage 
by  the  Visigotiis,  and  tlie  revolt  of  tlie  Bagaudte,  but  not  the  invasion  of 
Attila,  having  probably  died  before  it  took  place.  The  absurdity  of 
Cnllesiue  arises  from  his  supposing  it  necessary  to  account  (or  such  an 
immense  number  of  virgins  being  in  Cologne  ;  whereas  it  is  probable 
that  only  a  small  number  of  young  women,  if  any,  were  really  killed 
Itiere.  When  the  two  stories  came  to  lie  confounded,  or  at  least  the 
mniiks  of  Cologne,  the  colony  on  the  Rhine,  imagined  that  St.  Ursula, 


^ 
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the  Huns.  That  such  is  the  real  history  of  this  fable 
appears  further  from  this,  that  Florus,  Ado,  and  Wandel- 
bert,  writers  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  on  martyrology, 
state  the  murder  of  the  virgins  at  Cologne,  but  nothing 
about  Great  Britain,  Ursula,  ^thereus,  or  any  names 
of  virgins  or  any  thing  concerning  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
That  Cologne  (Agrippina  Colonia  Ubiorum)  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Huns  is  affirmed  by  Sigonius,  Herm. 
Fleinius  in  vit.  SS.  ad  21  Oct.  and  Harseus  ap.  Vales, 
and  others  besides  the  Hungarian  writers. 

wlio  had  been  killed  wiUi  her  attendants  g^ing  to  the  colony  in  Britany, 
had  been  slain  in  their  town,  the  natural  question  most  have  been,  Alas  1 
poor  gentlewoman,  how  gat  she  there  ?  to  which  the  monks  of  the  1  Ifh 
or  ISth  eentury  would  have  as  naturally  replied,  that  she  was  undoubt- 
edly going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  tale  was  subsequently  em- 
bellished, and  her  betrothed  dignified  with  the  title  of  iBthereus,  and 
names  (Cordula,  Pinosa,  Eleutheria,  Florentia)  given  to  the  virgins. 
See  Richard  of  Pr^montr^.  Weddercamp  Hist.  sec.  prim.  Sec.  Helmst. 
1700.  p.  90.  The  number  of  the  virgins  has  reference  to  the  intended 
wives  of  the  British  colonists,  but  it  appears  that  only  a  small  part  of 
them  were  really  taken  by  the  Huns.  The  visions  of  the  Abbess 
EUitabeth  of  Schonaug  were  published  in  1150.  She  states  the  virgins 
to  have  been  killed  by  Julius  the  Hun  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor 
Hazimus  and  of  Africanus,  as  set  forth  in  the  MS.  cited  by  Dcsericlns. 
The  bishop,  afterwards  called  pope  Cyriac,  is  by  her  called  St.  Pantahis. 
As  soon  as  the  slaughter  of  the  women  of  the  colony  of  Maximus  had 
been  identified  with  that  of  the  virgins  at  Cologne,  the  connexion  of 
the  event  with  Maximus  was  no  longer  apparent,  and  the  history  was 
transferred  to  Maximin,  firom  the  ferocity  of  his  character  and  the 
similarity  of  the  name,  with  the  gross  absurdity  of  making  a  Hun  be  a 
prefect  near  the  Rhine  186  years  before  there  was  a  Hun  in  Europe. 
Spenser  alludes  to  the  expedition  of  Oaunus  and  Melga  in  the  lines. 
Then  gan  the  Hunnes  and  Picts  invade  this  land 
During  the  reign  of  Maximinian. — Fa.  Qu.  c.  10.  b.  S.  st.  01. 
and  to  tlie  colony  of  Maximus  in  the  next  stanza 

The  weary  Brituus,  whose  war-able  youth 
Was  by  Maximian  lately  led  away. 


479  ^rm^  '■ 

§  67.  FVom  TnfBB  Atdb  ^x^bMj  ^  v^wned  dO- 
reedy  to  Faanoniaytliitni^dtlittrf  SiMdboi^ 
oontinidiig  his  eouine  i^ng  fte  Binudie.  He  pined 
tfie  ensuing  umia- at  U»  ciq^Hal  f  SiriAbria,  wbidi  was 
perhaps  the  andent  Bikbi*  It  k  fidMbad^  slated  to 
laeve  bem  founded  by  AnleiMir  llie  Tt€^BXL  Wlien 
AltUa  mther  bmlt  or  enbiged  Steam]Mra»  be  h  mad  to 
bave  widied  to  bestovr  Us  ovm  naane  upon  i^  and  Ibe 
filial  quanel  betwe^Di  fcim  and  his  bfotber  is  stated  to 
bave  amen  bam  a  ^fii^nle  lAelher  it  dioald  be  called 
Atlala  or  §  Bodawac  Bledais  bysoBMWiAlMi  named 
Bqda,  and  in  Scancfina^rian  sagas  Buddlals  f^yeum^ 
name  of  the  fidber  of  Atfalay  and  p^ribaps  it  may  be 
oonndered  as  baring  some  leiMeMe  to  tbe  name  Buddha^ 
ibe  oriental  title  of  Woden  or  Odin,  wbo  seems  to  bare 
been  <m  scmie  occaaons  identified  mAt  Attila  bimsrif 
in  andent  Scandinavian  legends.    Tbe  winter  was  em- 

*  Thurocz,  N.  Olaos,  and  other  Hungarian  writers,  make  Attila  return 
through  Flanders,  ravaging  it,  by  a  northerly  route  to  Thuringia,  and 
hold  a  great  diet  there,  and  spend  several  years  there  in  debauchery 
and  excesses,  after  having  sent  out  various  expeditions  to  reduce  the 
several  nations  in  the  North  of  Europe.  The  testimony  of  the  early 
writers  is  quite  decisive  that  his  invasion  of  Italy  took  place  the  next 
year  after  the  battle  of  Chalons,  and  his  known  temperance  contradicts 
the  story  of  his  excesses,  if  they  allude  to  those  of  the  table.  They 
should  have  placed  his  sojourn  in  Thuringia,  before  the  invasion  of 
Gaul. 

t  The  image  of  a  man,  said  to  represent  Attila,  was  still  standing  on 
the  Cronenburg  g^te  of  Strasburg  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Schoeffl.  Alsatia.    See  above,  p.  430. 

t  Ascertained  by  an  old  inscription  preserved  by  Laidus,  to  have  been 
caUed  Sicambria  by  the  Romans,  from  having  been  built  'by  a  Sicam- 
brian  auxiliary  legion  in  Pannonia,  which  was  stationed  there.  See 
Sicambria,  Alt  Offen,  id  est  Vetus  Buda.     Baudrand  Lex.  Oeogr. 

§  Thwrocz  Chron.  Hung.  p.  70. 
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fiajed  in  recruiting  his  forces,  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  spring  of  453,  Attila  had  under  his  command  a  more 
powerful  *  army,  than  that  with  which  he  had  entered 
GrauL  Early  in  the  season  he  set  this  mighty  host  in 
motion  for  the  overthrow  of  Rome.  As  he  mounted  on 
his  horse  to  take  the  command  of  this  momentous  expe- 
dition, a  crow  f  is  said  to  have  perched  on  his  right 
shoulder,  and  immediately  afterwards  to  have  risen  so 
high  into  the  air,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  discerned. 
The  augury  was  accepted  with  joy,  and  the  soldiers  anti- 
cipated nothing  less  than  the  subjugation  and  plunder 
of  Italy*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  God  Odin  is 
&bled  to  have  had  two  crows  or  ravens  which  flew  every 
day  round  the  world  to  do  his  missions,  and  returned  at 
evening  to  his  heavenly  mansion ;  nor  were  these  mes- 
sengers unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology. 
Plutarch  relates  that  two  crows  were  sent  out  by  Jupiter, 
one  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west,  and,  having 
flown  round  the  world,  met  at  Delphi.  Livy  writes 
that  when  Valerius,  hence  called  Corvinus,  was  engaged 
in  contest  with  a  powerful  Gaul,  a  crow  lighted  on  his 
helmet,  and  gave  him  the  victory  by  assailing  the  eyes 
of  his  antagonbt;  and  we  know  {from  Prudentius  that 
this  was  one  of  the  Delphic  crows,  sacred  to  Apollo. 

*  Diacooot  Gett.  Rom.  lib.  15.— The  Coeletes,  Morini,  Tungri,  Phrbi, 
Cimbri,  and  PraUienil  were  enumerated  by  N.  Olaus,  as  lately  added 
to  his  forces..  In  the  life  of  St.  John  of  Ravenna,  (Acta  S.  S.  torn.  1.) 
Attila  is  said  to  have  held  a  meeting  at  Carta,  now  called  Buda,  (apud 
Cortam  quam  hodie  Budam  vocant)  and  to  have  animated  his  vassal 
kings  against  the  enemy  by  a  spirited  speech.  In  Curta  we  recogniie 
the  Gothic  word  court,  though  Pausanias  derives  it  from  the  Greek 
tvpra  with  reference  to  a  bend  in  the  river.  t  Callimachus. 

t  8i  Corvinum  Corvus  A[K>Ilincu»  pcnnis  aut  gutturc  juvit.     Prud, 
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It  is  stated  by  Strabo  that  when  Alexander  the  Grt 
was  in  danger  of  [jerishing  amidst  the  sands  of  the  desei 
on  his  way  from  Parfetonium  to  the  t«mple  of  Jupiti 
Ainmon,  he  was  delivered  by  the  guidance  of  two  crows 
nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that  ravens  brought  food  1 
Elijah.  With  these  recollections  it  seems  not  improbabl 
that  Attila  may  have  practised  some  imposture  in  the  sigl 
of  his  army,  or  at  least  that  such  a  tale  was  purpose! 
cireulatad  amongst  his  followers,  to  promote  the  supei 
gtitious  belief  of  a  communication  having  been  made  t 
him  by  the  Deity.  There  is  much  discrepancy  in  th 
various  accounts  of  the  route  by  which  he  entered  *  Italj 
but  from  the  enormous  bulk  of  bis  army  it  is  probabl 
that  they  may  all  be  founded  iu  truth,  and  that  his  arm 
advanced  in  several  columns  which  were  to  reunite  afte 
having  passed  the  Alps.  The  Byzantine  emperor  Mai 
ciaii,  who  had  the  administration  of  the  provinces  on  th 
north-west  of  the  Adriatic,  had  left  their  numerous  town 
ungarrisoned.  Attila  crossed  tlic  Drave  and  the  Save 
and  the  whole  of  Styria,  Carinlhia,  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia 
was  overrun  f  by  his  forces  without  any  serious  opposi 

*  ProapiT.  Aquit.  flnja  that  ho  eutcred  Italy  by  the  Paononius.  Va 
IcslUB  Rcr.  Franc.  1.  4,  by  Pannonia  and  Koriciini.  CBllimacliua  om 
Olaus  tay  that  he  U'lcd  the  passage  hy  Xorieum  and  RUnitia,  but.  find 
ing  it  ohetructcd,  turned  aiide  to  Illyria,  and,  having  laid  waste  (h< 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  entered  Forum  Jnlium.  Bonfltiiua  Rer.  Uunc 
Dec,  1.1.  (J-thathewPQlBrstinto  Illyria.  Bloodoa  Hist.  Dec.  1.  1.  i 
that  tie  destroyed  all  the  Illyrian  Iowdb  with  little  or  no  opimsition 
Marcian  the  emperor  of  the  Ea«r,  under  whose  aJmiuistration  )hey  ven 
having  leR  them  tvilhout  gnrrisona.  Sigoniua  states  that  he  went  itrai^h 
to  the  gorges  of  the  Julian  Alps,  aod  crossed  the  Sontiui. 

t  Nieolis  Olaus  says  that  be  burnt  Sulona,  and  Spalatum  ;  overtumei 
TragiiTium,  Scardona,  Siblnicum,  Jadern,  Nova,  Seguia,  Pulontia,  PoU 
TfrKCitum,  and  Caprifcrium,  stronc  and  wealthy  towns.    The  accoun 
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tioiL  Aetius,  who  commanded  the  armies  of  Rome, 
whether  from  treasonable  views,  or  because  Valentinian 
kept  the  main  forces  of  the  empire  for  the  immediate 
defence  of  Rome,  whither  he  had  withdrawn  from  Rar 
yenna  upon  the  alarm  of  an  approaching  invasion,  cer- 
tainly made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
great  antagonist  whom  he  had  so  lately  discomfited  on 
the  plain  of  Chalons ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
seems  to  mark  that  he  must  have  been  consulting  his 
own  personal  aggrandisement,  and  utterly  disregarding 
the  interests  of  his  country.  We  may  figure  to  ourselves 
the  reminiscences  of  that  great  and  dissembling  com- 
mander, while,  stretching  his  hopes  to  the  acquisition  of 
power  exceeding  that  of  the  mightiest  emperors,  he  lay 
in  purposed  inactivity  before  Rome,  awaiting  the  effects 
of  intemperance  and  disorganization  on  the  force  of 
Attila,  and  distraction  and  imbecility  on  the  imperial 
counsels.  We  may  fancy  him  bringing  to  mind  the 
early  instructions  of  lus  Scythian  father,  and  of  hb 
mother  who  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  of  Latium;  the  youthful  energy  which 
had  led  him  to  excel  in  every  exercise  of  the  field  or 
forest;  his  first  and  early  military  achievements;  his 
sojourn  as  a  hostage  in  the  court  of  Alaric,  and  after- 


of  Callimachus  Ezperiens  is  nearly  similar,  omitting  some  of  those 
towns,  and  adding  Belgratum,  Parentum,  and  iEmona.  There  wa^  a 
Belgratnm  in  Forum  Julii,  which  may  potsibly  be  meant.  Sigoniiis 
gires  a  like  statement.  See  also  Sabellicns  AqoiL  p.  71.  Jomandes 
does  not  mention  this  series  of  previous  operations,  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
hath  been  asserted,  though  I  think  with  little  probability,  that  Jadcra 
was  one  of  fbur  great  stations  from  whence  Attila  received  intelligence 
and  communicated  with  his  great  empire,  he  must  have  previously 
occupied  Illyria  and  Dalmatia. 
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wnrdd  of  Rhiiaa  the  Hunnlsh  inonarcli ;  the  hypoed 
with  which  he  had  pretended  to  embrace  Christianil 
while  his  heart  was  imbued  with  the  leaven  of  pagaoisn 
his  iiiitiatioD  of  his  son  Carpileo  into  all  the  orgies 
idolatry  in  the  capital  of  Attila ;  his  abode  in  the  palai 
of  John  the  usurper ;  his  advance  at  the  head  of  a  Hui 
nish  army  towards  Ravenna,  the  cousteroation  nil 
which  he  heard  of  the  sudden  destruction  of  John,  an 
the  art  with  which  he  made  his  peace  with  Valentiniai 
the  military  titles  which  were  the  reward  of  his  treasoi 
extorted  from  his  imbecile  rulers ;  bis  command  i 
Gaul,  where  in  three  campaigns  he  rescued  Aries  froi 
the  \'isigoths,  the  Rhine  from  Clodion,  aud  overwhelme 
the  Juthungians  of  IJavaria;  the  treachery  by  which  Ii 
had  compromised  Boniface,  and  tlie  ruin  he  brougl 
thereby  on  the  Roman  autliority  in  Africa ;  his  jwrsoni 
conflict  with  Boniface,  and  tnortificatjon  at  the  on! 
defeat  he  suffered  in  his  hfe,  and  the  malignant  joy  wit 
wliieh  he  heard  of  llie  subsequent  death  of  his  rival ;  h: 
flight  from  the  arm  of  justicj  to  his  pagan  ally,  and  th 
authority  which  he  again  obtained  through  the  influouc 
of  the  enemies  of  his  country ;  his  further  successes  i 
Gaul  and  Burgundy ;  the  art  with  which  he  reconcile 
Theodoric  to  the  Roman  arms ;  the  energy  with  whic 
he  inspired  his  allies ;  the  mighty  conflict  of  Chalons 
the  skill  with  which  he  diverted  Torismond  from  aveng 
ing  his  father,  and  persuaded  Meroveus  to  remain  cot 
tent  witli  the  Parisian  kingdom;  his  secret  negociation 
with  Attila,  and  all  the  vast  and  daring  projects  whic 
had  been  since  fennenting  in  his  mind.  If  we  plac 
thb  picture  before  us,  we  shall  probably  have  filled  u 
the  outline  of  historical  truth  with  no  unreal  imagination! 
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The  heart  sickens,  when  we  bring  to  mind  the  pnuses 
lavished  by  Gibbon  upon  this  evil  man,  the  outbreaking 
of  whose  treachery  was  probably  anticipated  by  the 
jealousy  of  his  master,  and  his  sudden  destruction.  The 
existence  of  a  coin  bearing  the  superscription  ^  Flavins 
Aetius  imperator,  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had 
even  committed  an  overt  act  of  treason  before  he  was 
cut  short  by  Valentinian.  * 

§  58.  The  defence  of  the  Julian  Alps,  through  which 
the  Huns  were  preparing  to  enter  Italy,  was  entrusted 
to  a  small  number  of  Visigothic  auxiliaries  under  Alaric 
and  f  Antal  or  Athal.  ^mona  a  flourishing  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  was  evacuated  by  its  inhabitants  on  the 
approach  of  the  invaders,  by  whom  it  was  so  completely 
destroyed,  that  no  author  recognizes  its  existence  after 
that  period.  The  Roman  auxiliaries  delayed  the  advance 
of  Attila  a  little  through  the  Goritian  forest ;  but,  after 
many  conflicts,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  moun- 
tain passes,  and  multitudes  of  barbarians  poured  through 
them  with  overwhelming  impetuosity  on  the  delightftd 
district  of  Forum  Julii.  On  the  first  alarm  of  an  in- 
tended invasion,  Valentinian  had  taken  measures  to  put 
the  important  city  of  Aquileia  in  a  state  to  resist  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  About  the  year  190  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  Gauls,  having  entered  Camia  from 
Germany,  had  founded  a  city  near  the  site  of  Aquileia, 


*  See  Stitula  numismata. 
t  He  it  called  Athalia  by  Ludovlcus  Caritellas,  AnnaL  Cremon. 
Sigoniot  says  that  Valentinian  took  measures  to  defend  (novo  pnesidio 
commanivit)  the  Julian  Alps,  and  strengthened  Aquileia  with  new  works 
and  a  garrison.  H.  Palladius  says  that  Wolphangus  (Laiius  I  suppose) 
alone  recognises  the  remains  of  £mona  in  Novo  Iggio. 
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which  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The  letn 
invaded  the  proiince  four  years  after,  whereupon  the 
senate  determined  to  build  a  town  for  the  defence  of  the 
neighbouring  territory,  and  in  the  year  181  before  Christ 
Acjuileiawas  founded  bya  colony  from  Rome.  Augustus 
CfBsar  *  adorned  Aquileia  with  temples  and  theatres, 
fortified  the  harbour,  and  paved  the  roads.  He  increased 
iU  circuit  to  twelve  miles,  or,  as  some  say,  to  fif^en. 
The  remains  of  a  double  f  wall  were  to  be  seen  in  tole- 
rable preservation  in  the  17th  century,  running  directly 
east,  eleven  miles  in  length,  like  two  parallel  lines,  com- 
posed of  stones  piled  up,  but  not  cemented  by  any  kind 
of  mortar.  Aquileia  stood  on  the  banks  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ri^'e^  Natissa,  which  washed  a  large  (mrt  of 
its  wall.  Sabellicus  supposes  that  the  name  of  the 
Sontius  was  lost  after  its  junction  with  the  Natissa, 
(whereas  on  the  contrary  the  modern  name  of  the 
Natisonc  is  lost  in  the  Isonzo)  or  else  that  the  Xati^^ 
did  not  in  ancient  Umes  fall  into  the  Sontius,  or  that  a 
stream  flowed  by  a  subterraneous  channel  out  of  the 
Natissa  into  the  sea,  because  both  Pliny  and  Strabo 
mention  the  mouth  of  the  Natissa.  He  adds  that  in  his 
time  J  only  a  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  huts 
of  a  few  peasants  and  fishermen  remmned  on  the  site  of 
Aquileia ;    but   that  many    monuments,    public   ways, 

■  OroBius,  1.  a.  c.  au.  Joannes  Candldus  says  it  contained  130,000 
inhabitants. 

t  Upon  it  wBH  llie  following  InKriplion.  Ca»ttr  Augustus  Aqui- 
lenetuDi  restJtutor  ct  conditor  viam  quoquc  gemiaam  a  portA  usque 
B(l  pontem,  pertingens  juvcntuti*  nova;  ItaliE  sun.'  delectus,  posleriDris 
longi  temporis  labe  comiptnm  munivit  atquc  rcBtituit,  H.  Pallailiun 
Iter.  Jul.  1.  3.  p.  37.  Utlnl.  1830. 

1  In  tlie  lOth  i-culury.     ShIicII.  de  rer.  Aquil.  I.  I . 
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magnificent  and  sumptuous  paved  roads,  aqueducts, 
sepulchres,  and  pavements,  were  still  extant,  by  which 
the  great  size  and  distinguished  appearance  of  the  an- 
cient town  might  be  easily  ascertained.  The  territory  of 
Aquileia  was  called  Forum  Julii  *  and  also  Camia.  The 
Camians  were  a  people  inhabiting  the  mountains,  where 
they  led  a  pastoral  life,  their  country  being  too  rugged 
for  tillage.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  167  the  physician 
Galen  followed  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Commodus  to  Aqui- 
leia, and  wrote  his  commentaries  there.  In  361  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  his  general  Immon  besieged  Aquileia, 
and  finding  that  the  citizens  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  river  as  a  defence  and  means  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions, he  discontinued  the  siege,  and  employed  his 
army  by  an  immense  exertion  to  excavate  a  new  bed  for 
the  river,  and  conduct  it  to  the  sea  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  The  inhabitants  were  however 
supplied  by  plenty  of  cisterns  and  wells,  and  did  not 
sufier  from  the  loss  of  water.  Aquileia  underwent  an- 
other siege  subsequently,  when  Maximin  was  discom- 
fited before  its  walls  and  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops. 
Herodian,  who  gives  an  account  of  this  siege,  states 
(L  8.  c.  4.)  that  Aquileia  was  a  city  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, with  an  abundant  population,  being  situated  on  the 
sea-shore  in  front  of  all  the  Illyrian  nations,  as  the  empo- 
rium of  Italy,  delivering  to  navigators  the  produce  of  the 
continent  brought  down  by  land  or  by  the  rivers,  and 
furnishing  sea-borne  necessaries,  especially  wine,  to  the 
upper  countries,  which  were  less  fertile  than  the  southern 
provinces  from  severity  of  climate. 

•  Sabellicus,  Pliny,  Ptolemy. 
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9  S9.  Immediately  afWr  crossing  the  Alps,  Atfi 
routed  and  utterly  aunihilated  t)ie   Roman  force  wl 

*  CaDlinscliDt  snys  ''  nim  vicil  modo,  ««!  ]nt>pc  delevit,  eieroiti 
y.  OIku*  sap  that  a  strong  Roman  amxy  opposed  hia  pmgTEM  ncor 
ba;  or  TergMtnin.  LndOYico  Cailtelli  (Mur.  tlici.  Ant.  i&c.  I.  S 
1387.)  BHys  Uiat  ValeDtlBlan  Lad  placed  dlaric  and  Athalia  nitb  a  f 

of  mercenary  VIsigothB  to  defend  tlie  puiees  or  the  Juliau  Alp*,  but  i 
Uicy  ircre  fnrccd  by  lljc  army  ot  Attlta.  Tbal  at  the  Tcrgcatiac  buy 
tlii'  gorgci  of  Italy  hp  niut^^  500  bonicmeii  (equites)  probably  tncai 
tu  ^Iin  tbe  number  of  ottlccri  nr  knigbta.  Dot  of  the  whole  force,  an 
Poretlui  of  Este,  brother  to  Arcadiiu,  and  EmmaDUpl  and  other  Ita 
troops  Knt  by  the  iiisleut  ef  that  region,  and  slew  Forealu*  ami  ni 
more.  He  dJiU  that  tlie  army  of  Aetiiis  fell  back  behind  Ihi  To, 
moft  dctaHed  Becuunt  of  tlie  operation!  ofAttila,  when  ho  laid  aicgi 
Aqullcia  la  453  !s  given  by  Henr.  Pftlladiiu  Rerum  For.  Jul.  Udinl  H 
Very  few  particular!  are  related  by  any  other  author  of  credit  except 
bellleuB  wbo  wrote  in  the  pn>ceding  century.  The  relation  orPatladlui 
general  coofirms  the  atslements  of  Sabellicus,  but  ditfen  in  rome 
spccti,  and  la  much  more  particular.  Hit  work  krihb  to  ha>e  b 
entirely  OTertoolied  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  hbtorr  of  I 
periwl,  ntid  the  account  of  SabelUeua  has  not  obtained  mueb  more  atl 
tion.  Tbey  were  brjth  nativta  of  the  neighlHiurinR  lown  ol  Ctinnni,  i 
had  op))ortuiiitics  of  cousulting  whatever  doeumcnU  exiiled  iu 
archive*  of  the  eeclesioBlical  establiebmenU  of  the  province.  O.  Fm 
Pulladio,  who  wrote  an  Italian  uccouot  of  the  province  of  Frioli  [  I 
Jul.)  publiabed  at  Udinc  in  ICGO,  Btatei  tliat  his  uncle  Henrico  Palla 
lie  gli  Olivi  had  ranted  out  from  the  vast  ruing  of  antiquity  the  ea 
cvenia  that  had  taken  place  in  the  province.  H.  Palladius  begiua 
lamenting  the  loss  of  the  history  of  Priscua,  who  had  wrilten  a  ' 
accDUDt  of  the  aiegc  which  had  becu  seen  by  Jomandes,  who  howe 
Duly  Birtracted  a  few  brief  particulars.  He  mentions  also  an  her 
poem  on  the  dceils  of  Attila,  wbicli  he  had  vainly  sougbt  to  recover,  t 
he  counidera  il  as  lost  also.  From  two  lines  quoted  by  Aventlnus  (A: 
Boiorum,  1-  2.  p.  130)  it  appears  that  the  poem  alluded  lo  is  that  wh 
lins  been  einei'  published  at  Lelpsle  in  1 780,  entitled  De  pritnft  eipe 
tione  Attilc  regis  Hubnorum  in  Galliot  ac  de  rebus  gestis  Walthi 
Aquitanorum  principle  carmen  epicuin  sawuli  sexti.  It  consists  of  13 
of  wretched  poetry,  witli  many  fulge   quantitieii,  tnch  as  ludf 
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was  opposed  to  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tergeste, 
the  modem  Trieste,  especially  the  cavalry  under  Forestus 

Icetam  vocat  ad  semet  mulitfrem,  and  barbaroas  words  grafted  on  tbe 
Latin.  Meu  are  always  inclined  to  magnify  the  value  of  their  own  dis- 
ooveries,  and  the  editor  not  only  thinks  the  style  in  parts  superior  to 
Virgil's  0<Hnrgics  (p.  7),  but  refers  the  date  of  the  poem  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. I  hare  oo  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  contains  internal  eridence 
that  it  could  not  ha?e  been  written  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  is  probably  attributable  to  the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh. 
Inv.  11S9— 90,  tbe  writer  speidu  of  the  snn  in  his  westward  course 
passing  Thile,  which  leaves  behind  it  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thereby  de- 
cidedly identifying  Thale  with  Iceland.  Iceland  was  not  discovered  tfll 
A.D.  S61,  when  it  was  uninhabited,  covered  with  wood,  and  without 
any  traces  of  previuos  cnltivation.  I  entertain  very  little  doubt  that 
the  ancient  name  Thule  was  identical  with  that  of  Thylemark  in 
Norway,  of  which  the  y  b  pronounced  like  a  Firench  u.  Traces  of 
ok!  Phonician  commerce,  such  as  forests  felled  and  mines  excavated, 
having  been  found  there,  of  which  the  date  is  anterior  to  any  history 
or  traditioB  oonoemiag  that  country.  Virgil  and  Juvenal  probably 
meant  by  Thule  nothing  very  definite,  but  to  express  the  extreme 
North,  as  Priscus  calls  the  lands  severed  by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic 
the  islands  of  the  ooean,  but  Claudian  distinctly  appUed  the  name 
Thule  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  inhabited  by  the  Picts. 
The  Thule  of  Prooopius  was  Scandinavia ;  the  extreme  northern  land 
of  PItheas  was  to  the  N.  B.  of  Albion.  Statins  in  two  passages  calls 
Tkale  black  and  dark,  alluding  to  the  kmg  wintry  nights  of  the  ex- 
treme North,  and  for  the  same  reason  calls  it  Hesperian,  because  the 
Hesperides  were  children  of  Night  and  Erebus,  but  no  ancient  writer 
has  alluded  to  Thule  as  lying  to  the  west  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
In  stating  therefore  that  the  sim  illuminated  Thule  in  his  course, 
having  left  the  Seotdi  and  Irish  behind  his  back,  the  author  of  this 
mde  poem  expressly  designates  the  position  of  Iceland,  of  which  the 
existence  was  unknown  on  the  European  continent  before  its  discovery 
in  861,  though  the  name  Thule  was  attached  to  it  after  its  discovery, 
nor  was  any  land  before  known  to  exist  westward  of  Ireland ;  it  is 
therefore  absolutely  impossible  that  those  lines  should  have  been 
written  before  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century.  The  poem  resembles 
in  style  and  substance  the  later  Scandinavian  sagas,  and  it  is  probably 
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the  ^tinguUliecI  rulor  of  Atestia,  the  nioderu  EAie,  i 
utbor  Italiftn  troops  which  had  been  placed   there 


a  Lttliu  versioD  of  »uiu«  suuli  [iroH!  nuraiiie,  and  the  tpelliag  urTlii 
Tliili,  •ceini  to  have  been  Apfired  from  the  BmniUnuviiui  orthngra] 
TlylB  At  Ibc  anil  of  the  tenth  ernlurf  ihc  Bim(nliiia»iiin»,  wlio  w 
praviniul;  illtl^nte,  began  to  study  )n  iUIj'.  and  tlie  diacotviy  of  I 
land  woald  liBTc  tranapired  through  tbem,  It  U  prabablo  that  I 
lua;  b«  the  Ntrllett  nurk  in  which  the  aaaic  Tliulc  hw  bceo  appi 
tu  tiMiliuid,  and  it  ii  uiuat  likely  h  production  of  the  lOtfa  centu 
The  MS.  1<  (aid  lu  be  of  the  1 3ll<.  Tlie  Ilunf  ri\>  cu]!i-d  in  it  At, 
which  the  Hungarian*  of  tlie  Sth  century  wftc,  hut  no)  tli«  Uuni 
Altila.  The  poem  contaloi  very  little  reapecllog  Attiia.  Waliitr 
Aquttaiue  u  the  Ueio;  tho  Burgundiau  princcB  Quother  aod  Ua)^i, 
well  an  Uil<[B(HiltKund}Bname  inniparable  from  the  Attilaue  narratii 
■re  intrudui'eil,  but  h  itb  tviy  little  reference  to  Attlla,  oxc«pt  the  fl^ 
of  Welter  aud  Hilda  from  hii  court.  H.  Pallndlus  next  allodM  U 
modem  work  enatxmlag  the  actions  of  Attiia,  which  he  ealli  a  tiMoe 
faltehood  and  extravagance  (delirameuta),  and  he  layi  thai  undar  ti 
Id**  of  ancient  documenta  he  cau  ooly  collect  a  !ew  out  ot  the  Dta 
particnlan  which  are  preKrred  In  the  HB8.  ofhia  oountry.  The  tin 
offalsphoortslo  which  Iip  alltidos  it  undoubtedly  Ihc  voiump  of  Pigna 
prlncipibus  Atf'itinii,  HUd  nn  ituUuii  work  to  the  same  ctTect  by  1 
*amc  author,  (Hiat.  d.  Princ.  di  J^te.  1^7-2.)  publinhed  therefore  «]  yet 
before  ihut  of  Palladium.  Pigna  atates  his  authurit)-  to  be  Tliumiu 
AquileiB,  secretary  of  the  patriarch  Nicr-tas,  who  at  his  dosire  wri: 
a  history  of  the  cveiiti  he  had  nitoeeaed,  and  adds  that  the  narrati 
translated  and  enlarged  (explicata  dilfiuamentr)  by  Nicolo  Casoiia 
Bologna  then  existeil  In  the  archive*  of  the  prince  of  E.le.  It  is  e' 
dently  a  nurnilive  concocted  tu  flmitr  the  princes  of  E«Ic,  by  inaki 
Forcslii'  prince  of  Eatc  tlie  hero  of  Ihe  liegp,  who  is  suid  therein 
haie  dfifeated  the  Ltuns  in  every  rcncountre  till  he  wBi  killed,  and 
have  fought  a  duel  with  AttUa,  whom  ho  would  have  killed  If  the  pagi 
had  not  Interfered.  The  supposed  work  of  the  patriarch's  secretary,  wlii 
{•crhapii  never  existed,  has  becD  the  peg  whereon  Casulio  and  Pig 
hung  a  tissue  of  fictions.  Tlio  Proren^al  translation  was  alio  render 
into  Italian,  and  published  bi  Vcnico  under  tlie  title  of  La  guer 
d'AttiU  ilagello  di  Dio.  Tlie  luliao  translatur  is  said  by  Angeli 
(Bibliuth.   dei  vulgBrilMtori,  vol.  4.  p.  U73>  la  be  Alepi  Fino  i   it 
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Meni^s  the  governor  of  Aquileia  to  oppose  his  progress. 
The  Huns  then  crossed  the  Sontius,  and  directed  their 
whole  might  against  Aquileia,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of 
the  £edrest  and  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  world,  but 
was  destined  to  be  trampled  under  the  relentless  foot  of 
Attila,  and  to  become  a  desolation  and  a  thing  obliterated 
from  the  earth.  Belenus,  Felenus*  or  Belis  had  been 
the  tutelary  Grod  of  Aquileia,  and,  although  the  popu- 
lation was  now  at  least  nominally  Christian,  he  was  still 
held  in  great  veneration  as  a  guardian  saint,  if  not  an 
actual  Deity.  Herodian  (1.  8.  c  7.)  states  that,  when 
Maximin  was  engaged  in  the  fruitless  siege  of  Aquileia, 
before  which  he  lost  his  life  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
soldiers,  the  besieged  were  encouraged  by  the  oracles  of 
their  peculiar  or  provincial  God  Belin,  or,  if  the  word  be 
inflected,  Belis,  whom  they  worshipped  most  religiously, 
and  considered  to  be  Apollo.  The  soldiers  of  Maximin 
affirmed  that  they  beheld  the  likeness  of  the  God  in  the 
air,  fighting  for  the  town,  either  superstitiously  fancying 
that  they  saw  something  unusual,  or  making  use  of  the 
&ble  to  cover  their  own  unwillingness.  Julius  Capi- 
tolinus  says  that  the  discomfiture  of  Maximin  was  fore- 
told by  the  augurs  of  the  God  Belenus,  who  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Ausonius,  in  the  line  Beleni  sacratum 
ducb  ex  templo  genus.  G.  F.  Palladio  says  that, 
when  Maxentius  was  patriarch,  about  the  year  841,  a 

•Merted  by  Brunet,  vol.  2.  p.  134,  to  have  been  rendered  by  J.  Mure. 
Barbieri,  a  Modenese.  The  work  profeiset  to  be  truntUted  briefly  from 
the  Proreo^  version  of  Thomas  of  Aquileia.  The  disdain,  with  which 
Palladios  r^ected  these  fictions,  gives  reason  to  place  more  confidence  in 
the  particulars,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  authenUcated  by  tlie 
manuscripts  he  had  seen  in  the  consents  of  Friuli. 
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church  and  monastery  of  Benedictine  monks  was  bi 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  false  God  of  t 
province  named  Bellenus,  not  far  from  Aquileia,  and  * 
named  L'Abbatia  dcUa  Belligna,  but  was  afterwai 
abandoned  on  account  of  malaria,  (P.  1.  1.  3.  p.  It 
The  name  given  to  the  monastery  and  derived  from  tl 
of  the  pagan  God,  out  of  the  ruins  of  whose  temple 
was  constructed,  is  very  deserving  of  notice.  In  t 
same  manner  the  temple  of  Flora  at  Brescia  became  t 
chapel  of  SL  Floranua.  These  are  amongst  the  numero 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Christians  coi 
pounded  with  the  pagans,  not  really  converting  thei 
but  permitting  the  worship  of  their  favourite  idol  und 
the  licensed  character  of  a  saint.  This  baneful  practi 
became  a  main  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  church 
Rome.  The  Christianity  of  the  Aquileians  must  ha 
continued  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  for  Stephen  i 
patriarch  in  517  was  an  Arian,  and  the  epitaph  of  Eli 
the  patriarch,  who  removed  the  see  of  Aquileia  to  Grat 
states  him  ta  have  been  a  Manichsean,  Helias  Mai 
chieorum  illecebris  captus.  Palladius  gives  eight  i 
scriptions  in  which  Belenus  *  is  named.  The  last 
ApoUini  Beleno  C.  Aquileien.  felix  ....  He  adds  th 
the  church  of  St.  Felix  +  the  martyr  stands  where  t 
temple  of  Belenus  was ;  that  the  natives  do  not  call 

*  BodeTH  modo  Lntini  Faunun 
Bonmnl  Quirinum  qui  est  Romu 
FelpT.ui  AquilpienBiurn.     Glrardu»  dc  Diis  gentiom. 

t  Felix  anil  Fortiinatus  were  two  AqiilletaaB  who  wErc  put  Id  death 
the  rclKU  of  Dioclptian,  not  choosing  to  renounce  ChristiBnitv.  Af 
tlie  dBStroKtion  of  Aqiiilciu,  their  bodies  wero  removed  (o  Clod 
H.  PsllBilio,  I.  B.  The  name  was  cvldeutiy  choseu  1o  urcommadiite  t 
»urabippEr»  of  the  heathen  no<l. 
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Felix,  but  Felus  (non  Felicem  sed  Felum)  with  an  evi- 
dent allusion,  as  he  observes,  to  the  ancient  name  of  the 
God.  He  adds  that  there  is  another  more  certain  re- 
miniscence of  Belenus,  because  there  still  exists  a  noble 
abbey  of  which  the  tutelary  saint  is  called  St  Martin, 
(and  be  it  recollected  that  in  Latin  these  saints  were 
actually  called  Divi)  but  is  universaUy  called  Belenus 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  recollection  of  the  idol, 
which  after  so  many  centuries  could  not  be  extinguished 
by  any  rites  of  true  religion.  In  fact  it  was  the  corrupt 
impropriety  of  those  rites,  which,  by  attributing  divinity 
to  the  saint,  nourished  and  appeared  to  justify  the  re- 
miniscence of  the  idol.  Palladius  adds  that  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity  the  Aquileians  did  not  desist  from 
worshipping  Belenus  with  magnificent  sacrifices,  and 
were  so  prone  to  that  superstition,  that  those  who  were 
initiated  in  it  were  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  travelled  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  speaking  of  Venice  says,  ^^  The  palace  of 
^^  the  patriarchs  b  one  of  the  first,  where  we  saw  some 
*^  ancient  statues  of  the  Roman  Gods,  as  of  Bacchus, 
^^  Mercury,  Pallas,  Venus,  and  others;  as  also  some 
*^  little  couches  or  beds  on  which  the  Romans  used 
*^  to  lie  when  they  made  feasts  in  honour  of  their  Gods 
^'  (quando  lectistema  faciebant).  Upon  these  are  en- 
graved certain  characters,  signifying  vows  made  to  the 
God  Bellinus,  formerly  in  great  repute  amongst  the 
Aquileians,  from  whom  these  were  taken  with  many 
<<  other  antiquities,  at  the  razing  of  one  of  their  chief 
^  cities  and  a  Roman  colony  by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns. 

•  Trnveli*  of  ?u-  J.  Rere»by,  p.  64. 
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'ITiis  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  account  given 
SabelUcus  and  H.  Palladius,  that  Menapus  governor 
Aqiiileia  removed  the  valuables  and  furniture  of  the  toi 
to  the  Venetian  isle  of  Gradus  beforu  he  evacuated 
written  by  a  person  who  dws  not  appear  bo  have  knoi 
that  Aquileia  itself  had  been  sacked  by  Attila.  Joanii 
Candidus,  a  lawyer  of  Venice,  whose  work  was  pit 
tished  in  1521,  seven  years  at^r  that  of  Sabellicus,  dJ 
credits  the  accounts  of  Menapus  and  Oricus,  but  witi 
out  any  reason  assigned,  probably  from  tndiscrimina 
disgust  at  the  Atestine  forgeries.  H.  Palladius  gives 
remarkable  inscription  found  at  Aquileia,  and  dated 
few  years  before  iu  destruction.  Januarius  aii  in 
minentia  peccatorum  tiagoUa  expoctanda  Aquileiense 
jiopulum  verbi  Dei  prredicatione  sanct^  cumpamr 
Januarius  who  thus  forewarned  the  inhabitants  of  tl 
city  of  its  approaching  destruction  by  the  scoui^  of  G< 
was  patriarch  before  Nicetas,  and  died  in  45'2  before  tl 
accomplishment  of  the  visitation  he  foresaw, 

§  60.  On  '  the  approach  of  the  enemy  Menapi 
ordered  a  simultaneous  sally  from  two  gates  of  the  tow 
and  slew  many  of  the  Huns  who  had  advanced  ii 
cautiously,  and  put  their  van  to  flight.  The  confli 
was  continued  for  many  hours,  when  he  was  at  la 
forced  to  give  way  before  the  increasing  numbers  of  tf 
enemy,  and  retreated  safely  into  the  town.  Attila  fo 
tilled  his  encampment,  and  on  the  following  day  a< 
companied  by  a  few  followers  is  said  to  have  reconnoitre 
the  town.  He  had  almost  reached  the  liver,  when  Mi 
napus  suddenly  attacked  him  from  the  rear.     Attila  wil 
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difficulty  escaped,  wounded,  and  baring  lost  the  ornament 
of  his  helmet,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
his  attendants.  After  this  hazardous  encounter  he  be* 
came  more  cautious,  acted  more  through  the  agency  of 
his  generals,  and  exposed  himself  less  to  personal  danger. 
According  to  another  *  account,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  his  rounds  alone  and  disguised,  to  observe 
the  most  assailable  points  of  the  city,  and  having  been 
induced  by  the  apparent  silence  and  loneliness  of  the 
wall  to  approach  nearer  than  usual,  he  was  surprised  by 
a  body  of  armed  men,  who,  having  observed  hhn,  had 
sallied  through  a  sewer  under  the  walls,  not  knowing 
him  to  be  the  great  king,  but  desirous  of  extorting  from 
a  hostile  spy  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and  learning  what 
hopes  they  entertained  of  capturing  the  town.  They 
surrounded  him,  therefore,  wishing  to  take  him  alive. 
He  placed  his  back  against  a  steep  bank,  so  that  he 
could  only  be  assailed  in  front,  and  defended  himself; 
but  finding  the  Aquileians,  who  were  not  desirous  of 
killing  him,  remiss  in  the  attack,  he  suddenly  sprang 
forward  with  a  loud  shout  and  slew  two  of  them,  and 
immediately  vaulting  over  the  wall  of  some  buildings 
near  the  town,  he  escaped  to  his  own  troops.  Those,  who 
had  surrounded  him,  reported  that,  while  he  waK  looking 
round  and  collecting  his  strength  fcnr  the  assault,  the 
appearance  of  his  eyes  was  in  a  manner  celestial,  and 
sparks  of  fire  glanced  from  them,  like  the  energy  at- 
tributed by  heathen  writers  to  the  eyes  of  their  Gods. 
The  same  anecdote  is  related  by  another  f  historian, 
who  states  that  he  was  on  horseback,  and  that  the  cir- 
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cumstance  took  place  near  the  end  of  the  siege,  the  day 
before  he  observed  the  departure  of  the  stork.  He 
also  speaks  of  the  sparks  emitted  from  lib  eyes,  and  says 
that  when  two  of  the  assulants  had  been  slain  by  hinit 
the  rest  were  daunted  and  suffered  him  to  depart. 
Menapus  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  valour ;  lie 
did  not  permit  the  Huns  to  enjoy  a  moment  of  rest  by 
day  or  night,  sometimes  attacking  them  hy  surprise, 
Gometimes  openly,  intercepting  their  foragers,  capturing 
their  stragglers,  and  carrying  slaughter  and  tumult  into 
their  quarters  by  nighU  Attila  at  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  had  no  instruments  for  takiug  towns  with 
him  except  ladders,  cither  because  his  people  were  not 
skilful  in  the  construction  of  engines,  or  because  he 
preferred,  through  excess  of  pride,  to  rely  on  their  pci^ 
sonal  exertions.  A  desjierate  attack  was  however  made 
by  the  Hima  with  ladders,  which  was  repelled  by  the 
garrison,  who  threw  stones,  fire,  and  boiling  water,  on 
the  assailants ;  Menapus  everywhere  exerting  himself, 
exhorting  and  exciting  his  troops,  rewarding  valour  and 
punishing  remissness.  After  a  great  loss  of  men, 
Attila  was  forced  to  discontinue  the  assault,  but  it  was 
renewed  day  after  day  with  no  better  success,  till  at  last 
the  Huns  found  it  necessary  to  make  regular  and  scien- 
tific approaches,  throwing  up  a  bank  and  constructing 
vinetp,  which  at  that  time  were  the  usual  protection  of 
besiegers.  At  this  period  of  the  siege  it  is  probable  that 
Attila  undertook  the  great  work  at  Udiiie,  which  was 
at  Brst  called  *  Hunnium,  and  afterwards  Utinum,  as  a 


•  QiHirrvy  of  Vilerbo  s»yi,  lliat  tlir  army  of  Attila  WB»  w  grcHt,  thnt 
iy  lji:apc<t  upu  mound  in  tbe  Ilki^ncBsul'ii  round  inountikiD,  wllh  earth 
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place  of  safety  for  hb  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  strong 
depot,  whenever  be  might  advance  into  Italy.  The 
conical  hill  which  he  raised  and  fortified,  remains  to 
this  day  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  immensity  of 
his  resources.  All  writers  concerning  it  agree  that  it 
was  fortified  by  Attila  during  the  siege,  *  having  been 
perhaps  originally  strengthened  by  Julius  Cssar.  H. 
Palladius  gives  an  ample  account  of  it  to  the  following 
effect.  Attila  raised  it  up  and  fortified  it  as  a  safe  post 
during  the  siege,  and  a  point  of  support  for  his  future 
operations.  During  the  beleaguerment  of  Aquileia,  the 
concourse  to  Hunnium  had  been  so  great,  that  many 
had  built  themselves  houses  of  wood  and  stone  along  the 
way  to  Aquileia.  Attila  feared  that  a  sally  from  thence 
might  overpower  these  defenceless  houses,  and  he 
abstained  from  pressing  the  siege  for  a  few  days,  while 
he  marked  out  the  site  of  a  town,  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  strong  rampart  and  gates  protected  by  towers. 
After  the  capture  of  Aquileia  he  built  a  wall  on  the 
new  rampart,  and  raised  the  mound  of  the  Julian  for- 
tress, not  only  the  slaves  and  captives,  but  all  the  soldiers, 
bringing  earth  in  the  cavity  of  their  shields,  till  it  was 
sufficiently  increased.  H.  Palladius  had  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  this  account,  the  earth  having  been  ex- 
carried  in  their  shiekiSy  though  othen  aitert  that  Julius  Caesar  raised  it. 
He  adds  Ego  Gotfridus  montem  ilium  yidi  meis  temporibus  bene 
mnnitum  et  iniiabitatum.  SabeUieus  says  those  who  followed  Attilm 
built  Hunnium  caput  quadrivium  et  metropolim,  and  adds,  it  is  sufli- 
cienUy  certain  the  arz  was  heaped  up  by  the  barbarians,  though  there 
may  have  been  some  natural  mound  which  they  fortified.  It  stands 
agreeably,  the  ground  being  neither  marshy  nor  hilly.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  arz  eminens  veiut  qiecula  quedam  erigitur.— i>e  KrI. 
AquU.  I.  1.  *  See  SabelUcus  de  Hunnii  origine. 
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cavHtcd  tn  make  a  tank,  when  the  artifidal  nature  m< 
siile  of  the  mound  was  evident,  from  the  admixture  of 
worked  stones  and  fragments  of  tiles  with  the  earth,  luid 
also  by  the  discovery  of  an  old  helmet ;  whereas  the 
other  side  of  the  mound  consisted  of  dry  rock. 

§  61.  Having  thus  raised  a  secure  defence  for  his  own 
troo[>!i  against  the  destructive  sallies  of  the  gBrrisoii, 
Attila  pressed  the  siege  with  vigour.  At  the  northern 
angle  of  the  town  stood  a  tower  of  great  antiquity,  which, 
being  occupied  by  a  strong  force,  very  much  molested 
Attila.  Menapus  had  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and 
mode  a  wall  and  ditch  in  front  of  it.  It  was  a  great 
object  to  Attila  to  gain  possession  of  thia  outwork,  be- 
cause it  commanded  the  whole  town  He  therefore  aj^ 
proached  his  works  to  it,  and  filled  the  dit«h  with  earth 
and  stones,  and  tried  by  his  archery  to  drive  the  Aqui- 
leians  from  the  walls,  while  ho  aent  light  troops  acroes 
the  ditch  to  break  down  the  wall  with  hatchets.  Having 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  walls  by  incessant  voUie^  of 
arrows,  tliey  overleaped  the  fosse,  singing  barbarian  omens 
of  victor)'.  Mena[)us  came  immediately  to  the  relief  of 
the  lower,  and  hot  iron,  molten  lead,  and  blazing  pitch, 
were  thrown  upon  the  Huns.  Attila  goaded  on  fresh 
troops  to  the  attack,  compelling  them  not  only  by  words  of 
command,  but  by  the  sword,  to  advance  to  certain  death. 
But  at  length  they  gained  a  footing  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  fosse,  and  began  to  destroy  the  wall,  where  the 
mortar  of  the  new  works  was  not  perfectly  hardened, 
and  a  narrow  breach  was  made.  Menapus  singly  resisted 
in  the  breach,  and  sallied  through  it,  followed  by  a  great 
power  of  Aquileiana,  and  they  forced  their  way  even  to 
Attila    himself    through    the    flying   enemy,    throwing 
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torches  and  firebrands  amongst  them.  Oricus  *  brother 
of  the  governor  sallied  at  the  same  time  through  the 
nearest  gate  with  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  made  great 
havoc  amongst  the  enemy,  killing  all  stragglers,  and  in- 
creasing the  disorder  of  the  discomfited  Huns.  Attila 
immediately  ordered  his  own  cavalry  to  advance,  and 
charged  at  their  head.  After  a  severe  conflict  near  the 
villa  of  Mencetius,  Oricus  was  either  killed  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  followers  nearly  all  cut  off.  Menapus, 
wounded,  returned  through  the  breach  in  the  outer  wall, 
and  some  of  the  Huns  forced  their  way  in,  but  their 
comrades  were  beat  off  by  the  engines  of  the  garrison, 
and  he  got  safe  into  the  town.  Night  succeeded,  and  the 
Huns  continued  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  tower, 
but,  being  only  protected  by  their  shields,  they  were  at 
last  forced  to  fail  back  with  great  loss  of  men.  The 
Aquileians  however  had  sacrificed  their  whole  cavalry 
and  its  leader,  a  loss  which  outweighed  all  the  previous 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  and  the  town  was  become  ruinous 
and  almost  untenable.  Forestus  and  many  other  valiant 
men  had  &llen  in  it""  defence.  Menapus,  therefore, 
despairing  of  successful  resistance,  as  the  army  of  Aetius 
remained  inactive  behind  the  Po,  and  no  hopes  of  relief 
were  held  out  to  him,  sent  by  night  the  children  and 
women,  and  the  wounded  men  to  the  nearest  island, 
Gradus,    with   the   patriarch   Nicetas  and   the   church 


*  According  to  PalUdius  Orieos  was  kiUed.  Sabellicut  tayi  he  was 
wounded  and  removed  to  thA  isle  of  Qrados,  and  states  ilie  battle  to 
ha?e  been  fboght  near  the  villa  of  MenoBtiiu.  He  also  says  that  be  bad 
read  that  in  this  conflict  Attila  and  Menapus  came  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  that  Attila  was  unhor&ed  and  saved  by  his  guards,  but  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  that  tale. 
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alODiB%  bring  confident  tibt  the  btifaMkiw,  lAo  mem 
ywiMUMi  in  nttvigatimi,  irmilld  not  poime  tliur  enfloiki 
liyMa.  He iiien  aflemptod  to wprir  Hm  fogti6cntkinB 
cfttetomi  jBid  the  wall  in  firant  of  it  Hie  tUid* 
ttondi  was  now  fiur  qpral,  f  nioo  iitSi  lind  eommwnoed 
operatioDe  i^Knst  AqitQri%  and  jet  d^ 
praqpeet  of  taking  tibe  tomi*  Hia  teoofia  nuBmniedi 
aiid  began  to  talk  of  louring  file  oi^ge^  1^^ 
a  rtoik  fiamove  its  yonng  from  tbe  long  contaatad  tower* 
Theieupon  lie  tuned  to  Ua  aolfieia,  andy  aoginii^  its 
qieedy  fcll  from  Aat  ciiaimatanee»  be  eibortad  Aem  to 
make  a  moat  TigoioQa  attack  iq^  it  Hairing  bean  m^* 
dehnined  and  shaken  balote^  it  waa  at  hat  beat  out  of 
dia  perpendicalar  by  the  immenae  atooea  tlnown  bjr  liie 
eni^nea  wMdi  he  had  caosed  to  be  oonrtroetad.  It  fidi 
fai  the  niji^  time  with  a  tiemendmia  ocaaht  wUdi  made 
tiie  whole  population  start  out  dftbeir  beds;  an4  if 
Attila  had  immediately  attacked  the  city,  he  miglit  have 
taken  it  in  the  first  moment  of  confusion.  Tlie  obscurity 
of  the  night  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Huns  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  defences  gave  the  besieged  a  short 
respite,  and  Menapus  quickly  constructed  an  inner  for- 
tification with  mud  and  stones,  but  he  was  aware  that 
such  a  defence  could  not  hold  out  long.     At  day  break, 

*  SabellicuB  de  Hnnnii  origine. 
t  Some  writers  ha?e  erroneously  allotted  three  years  to  the  siege. 
Jomandes  only  says  that  it  lasted  a  long  time,  din  multoque  tempore^ 
but  that  does  not  imply  years,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  whole  of 
his  operations  in  Friuli  and  his  advance  into  Italy  were  comprised  In 
one  season.  The  iUse  tale  of  the  triennial  siege  of  Aquileia  probably 
arose  from  the  anachronism  of  the  inaccurate  Proeopius,  who  has  placed 
the  death  of  Aetius  before  the  capture  of  that  place.  Such  a  writer  did 
not  deserve  the  praise  Qibbon  has  bestowed  upon  him. 
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Attila,  having  seen  the  state  of  things,  made  a  bloody 
attack,  and  gained  possession  of  the  ruins  of  the  tower ; 
and,  having  driven  the  Aquileians  behind  the  old  wall, 
he  began  to  strengthen  the  post,  intending  to  use  it  for 
ofiensive  operations  against  the  town.  Menapus  now 
despaired  of  making  good  the  defence  of  Aquileia ;  pro- 
visions were  beginning  to  fail,  and  Valentinian  had 
abandoned  the  outfit  of  a  fleet  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  equipped  at  Ravenna  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege.  The  governor  therefore  removed  the  greater  part 
of  his  people  to  Gradus  during  the  night,  and  placed 
statues  or  figures  on  the  walls  to  look  like  sentinels,  and 
prevent  the  enemy  from  noticing  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  garrison.  When  the  day  broke,  the  Huns  at 
first  wondered  at  the  unusual  silence,  but  at  length  ob- 
serving birds  alight  on  some  of  the  figures,  they  per- 
ceived that  the  fortifications  were  abandoned.  They 
immediately  forced  their  way  through  the  new  wall,  and 
killed  all  the  men,  children,  and  aged  women,  who  were 
still  remaining  in  the  town ;  the  younger  women  found 
in  it  were  reserved  for  the  embraces  of  the  conquerors. 
Two  matrons  of  high  rank,  and  distinguished  for  beauty 
and  chastity,  having  lost  their  husbands  during  the  siege, 
bad  continued  day  and  night  mourning  over  their  tombs, 
and  refused  to  leave  them,  when  the  town  was  evacuated. 
Their  names  were  Digna  and  Honoria.  When  the  de- 
fences were  storme^  to  escape  the  incontinency  of  the 
Huns,  Digna  ascended  an  adjoining  tower,  which  stood 
beside  the  river,  and,  having  *  veiled   her  head,   she 


*  A  remnant  of  pagan  customs,  the  veUing  of  tbe  bead  being  a  cere- 
mony attending  the  self-devotion  of  a  victim  to  tbe  Diif  Manibof. 


threw  herself  into  it  and   perished.      Honoria,  havii^  I 
throwu  her  arms  round  the  stoue  sepulchre  in  which  tJw  f 
rantiuiis  of  her  huebatid  were  interred,  clung  to  it  witli  i 
8ueh  perseverance,  that  she  coidd  not  be  dragged   from 
it,  till  sl^n  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy,     llius  fell 
Aquiloia,  635  years  after  its  foundation,  porliaps  *  the 

*  Aiuoniua,  wbo  wrote  In  the  preceding  ccnturr,  makes  AquileU,  th* 
nintli  Binuiigit  tbe  miwt  ilietingulabcd  cities  of  the  eiitpii«,  plarinf 
before  hcp  Borne,  Cnnstontinople,  Cartbage,  Aatiocii.  AlpiBndria, 
TVercs,  Milan,  and  Cnpua,  but  the  had  probably  made  rapid  atlTaoura 
•tncc  iLii  time,  and  tlie  tfsUuiany  of  Uerodion  and  Jnstinian  ia  dccisire 
tu  to  lior  magnitude.  Nlcolns  Oluu  wyt  tbat,  on  tb«  dny  whto  AiiUa 
•aw  tho  itork  carry  ita  young  to  a  neighbouring  manili,  hp  mode  a 
f  igoroua,  but  unnuccessrul  attiitk ;  that  on  tlie  tblbwing  rtay.he  onlered 
tbe  tmppingH  of  pvery  fourtb  bor«e  to  be  cast  into  the  ditch,  and  then 
atl«tnpl«d  to  destroy  tbe  wall  by  Bre.  and  prppsred  all  bis  engines  to 
batt«r  it;  but  the  vail,  being  weakened  by  the  Ore,  fell  with  a  great 
Ctwh;  thai  the  Aqulleiant  ntndeft  stout  defence,  but  Attilatent  hi* 
mnmded  la  the  camp,  oad  brtnieiit  out  hi«  recerre,  and  after  three 
hours  flghtlng  llie  tiiwu  wb»  tiiken,  and  alt,  without  respect  to  »ei  or 
age,  were  put  to  tlic  snord,  except  a  few  of  the  most  bCBatiful  nomen 
who  were  reserved  by  the  eanquerors.  Tho  anecdote  of  Digna  is  men- 
tioned by  almost  uli  who  have  written  coucerniiig  the  urge;  lltat  of 
Hoaoria  I  huvu  i^ecn  only  in  H.  Palluiliua.  Cullimachu?  writes  that, 
on  xeebig  the  stork  depart,  Attiln  battered  tlie  tower,  and  in  tbe  cnune 
of  three  houra  took  the  town,  which  was  sacked,  the  king  being  cxaa- 
perated  at  the  long  auit  obilhiate  defence  whlcli  It  had  niiide,  and  he 
adds  that  37,<lOO  persons  are  aaid  to  buvc  lieeii  slain.  The  accounts 
of  Subcllicua  and  H.  Pulluttiua,  wliu  hsit  uccesa  to  whatever  manuscript* 
existed  in  the  eccleslastiral  establisliuiente  of  Friuii,  arc  eutitled  to 
more  credit  than  tliose  of  the  IIungarioD  writers,  and  the  relation  the; 
give  is  very  consistent  and  probable.  Thurocz  ('Chron.  p.  I.  a.  18.) 
•aya  thut  he  put  the  fourth  part  of  tho  hor»e-gBur  under  the  walL 
Proy  rejects  without  cause  Ha  improbahle  the  account  (firen  by  BlonduB 
(Hist.  Dec.  1. 1.  a.)  that  before  the  evacuation  the  Aquilclana  placed  all 
the  statues  in  the  town  upon  the  ramparts,  and  that  the  Hans  dis- 
covered the  artifice  by  the  birds  alighting  upon  them.     Blatidtu  pro- 
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greatest  town  in  the  West  after  Rome.  Almost  all  the 
writers,  who  mention  its  overthrow,  say  that  it  was  com- 
pletely burnt  and  demolished,  so  that  the  barbarians 
seemed  desirous  of  obliterating  every  vestige  of  its  ex- 
istence, but  many  circumstances  contradict  that  assertion, 
which  has  been  hastily  adopted  by  modem  historians. 
Aquileia  is  frequently  mentioned  as  existing  after  the 
departure  of  Attila,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  patriarchs 
continued  to  dwell  there  till  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Lombards,  from  whom  the  last  calamity  of  the  town 
proceeded.  Justinian,  long  after  the  time  of  Attila,  calls 
Aquileia  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities  of  the  West,  as  if  it 
were  still  existing.  Many  particulars  *  indeed  are  known 
concerning  Aquileia,  down  to  the  period  of  the  removal 
of  the  see.  Nicetas,  the  patriarch,  returned  from  Gradus, 
after  the  retreat  of  Attila,  and  exerted  himself  to  restore 
the  church  and  the  town.  The  fugitives  began  to  re- 
assemble from  different  quarters,  and  many  of  them, 
having  been  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  war,  found 
their  wives  provided  with  other  husbands.  This  led  to 
a  correspondence  between  Nicetas  and  Pope  Leo,  the 
patriarch  compUuning  that  many  of  the  women  had  re- 
married, knowing  that  their  husbands  were  in  captivity, 

Iwbly  obtaioed  the  anecdote  from  the  writen  of  Friull.  The  absurd 
story  of  three  years  duration  to  the  siege  has  been  propagated  bj 
DiaeonuB  Oest.  Bom.  1.  15.  and  FUtIus  Blondus  1  L  8.  and  others. 
Desericius  (De  init.  ^c.  1. 4.  pt.  ^  c.  ziL)  makes  it  last  from  462  to  464. 
Hie  best  chronicles  are  decisive  as  to  the  date  of  the  siege.  Belins  la 
his  notes  to  Calanus  c.  16.  suggests  that  it  probatily  lasted  three  numths. 
Tillemont  (Hist.  imp.  tom.  liL)  makes  the  time  much  shorter,  for  he 
says  that  Leo  returned  to  Bome  on  the  10th  of  July,  after  baring  oon- 
dttded  the  peace  with  Attila,  which  can  scarcely  be  correct. 
•  See  O.  Franc  Palladio  Hist,  del  FrioU.  1600. 
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and  not  expecting  them  to  return.  Leo  exculpated  the 
women  who  really  believed  their  husbanda  to  be  dead, 
and  condemned  the  others  as  guilty  of  adultery,  but  he 
ordered  all  to  return  to  their  first  husbands  •  under 
pain  iif  excommunication.  He  directed  tlioae  who  had 
been  Iwptized  by  heretics,  not  having  been  before  bap- 
tized, to  be  confirmed  by  imposition  of  hands  as  having 
taken  the  form  of  baptism  without  the  sanctificatiou,  but 
he  forbad  rcbaptism.  The  heretics  alluded  to  were  the 
SabeUians  and  Arians,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
anny  of  Attila,  and  who  appear  to  have  made  common 
cause  with  the  pagans.  The  whole  letter  of  Leo  is 
extant,  and  proves  that  Nicetas  did  not  fall,  as  has  been 
asserted,  in  the  siege.  He  died  about  the  year  463,t 
and  his  statue  and  epitaph  were  placed  to  the  patriarcfaal 
hall  at  Udine. 
r       §  62.  During  the  siege  detachments  from  the  army 

*  He  ordered  the  ladles  who  had  been  the  unfbrtonate  victimi  of 
barbarian  outnge  to  do  penance,  with  a  singular  reaton  aufgned, 
quia  id  for«an  sine  aliqulL  corporis  volujitate  Deri  DOn  potuit. 

t  MarcellianaB  succeeded  liim,  and  died  in  491).  Uarcellinue  was  the 
next  patriarch,  and  a  Latin  inscription  in  the  hall  at  Udine  stales  that 
he  reslorcd  the  church  nnd  patriarchRl  palnce  of  Aquiieia,  which  hod 
been  destroyed  b;  the  Huni.  Stephen  succeeded  in  5)7.  In  aSd 
Nur«es  quartered  liie  anny  in  Aquiieia,  and  furthered  the  restoration  of 
its  buildings,  erected  several  towers,  and  rebuilt  part  of  the  walla. 
Hacedonlus  was  [he  next  patriarch,  in  whose  time  (A.  D.  £64)  a  synod 
of  Italian  prelates  was  held  at  Aquiieia,  which  is  mentioned  b;  Bede. 
Paulinus  succeeded  in  566,  Probinus  in  673,  and  Eliu  in  674.  Under 
the  authority  of  Pope  Pelsgius  in  6S0,  he  removed  the  see  from 
Aquiieia  to  Orado.  where  a  synod  was  held,  b;  which  Qrado  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  metropolitan  see  of  Venice  and  Istrla.  The  rescript  of 
PelagiuB  confirming  that  declaration  is  extant.  The  liolenee  of  the 
Lombards  occasioned  the  removal,  and  lh>m  that  moment,  not  fh>ni  the 
days  of  Attila,  dates  the  flnal  decay  of  Aquiieia. 
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of  Attila  carried  devastation  far  and  wide  in  the  adjoin- 
ing territory,  and  treason  was  at  work  to  betray  into  his 
hands  several  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  Treviso,  then  Tar- 
visium,  •  is  said  to  have  been  yielded  to  the  Huns 
through  the  means  of  its  bishop  Helinundus,  who  was 
probably  inclined  to  the  Arians,  and  of  Araicus  Tem- 
pestas,  and  Verona  to  have  been  given  up  by  Diatheric 
or  Theodoric,  who  has  been  celebrated  in  various  Scan- 
dinavian and  German  romances  under  the  name  of 
Thidrek  of  Bern,  meaning  Verona,  and  has  been  much 
confounded  with  Theodoric  the  great,  afterwards  king 
of  Italy,  who  was  not  then  bom.  After  the  demolition 
of  Aquileia,  Attila  marched  immediately  against  Con- 
cordia, a  flourishing  town,  of  which  the  ruler  Janus  (who 
has  become  the  hero  of  an  Italian,  perhaps  originally  a 
Provencal,  romance)  had  probably  molested  him  during 
the  siege.  Janus,  ^th  his  wife  Ariadne,  fled  to  the 
nearest  islands,  and  the  conqueror  entered  and  anni* 
hilated  the  deserted  city.  One  church,  that  of  St  Ste- 
phen, and  a  few  cottages  were  the  only  remains  of 
Concordia  f   at   the  end  of  the    13th    century.     Attila 


t>*  See  JuTencus  Calaniis  DaIniata,]^Nic.  Olaut  and  CuUimachtM  Ex- 
perient  call  the  priest  uf  Tarvisium  llclmuiidus  prcesul  or  antUtes,  and 
the  latter  calls  Diathericus  Diamericus  wronjrly.*^  J .  Bonifacio,  in  the 
history  of  Tanisium  In  Italian  (1-  •*•  P-  1^7)  states  that  Ileliundus  or 
HelTUndus  was  bishop  of  that  place,  and  by  a  ^|)cech  to  the  people 
persaaded  the  Tarvisians  to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Attila, 
and  surrender  their  fortiflcutions ;  and  he  mentions  a  dlittin^uishcd 
iudiriduul  of  the  family  of  TomiH'stas,  called  Articiis.  Fius  Nic.  Oa- 
rtdlius,  in  a  letter  published  by  lieliu:*  In  his  Adparatu<i  ad  Hist.  Hung, 
proposes  to  read  Artuicus  for  Araicus  in  Jnv.  Culanus. 

t  SabeUicus  Aquil.  i  dil.  Franc,  p.  .^4  A:  77,  first,  printed  In  1514. 
O.  P.  Palladit»  state?*  that  marbles,  vases,  mosaic  i>a\  cments,  and  luscrip- 
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next  exterminated  Altumm.  Pataviura  (IVdua),  Cre- 
mona, Viiicentia  ( Vicenza),  Mediolanum  (Milan ), 
Bri&ia  (Brescia),  and  Bergomum  (Bergamo),  were  suc- 
cessiTely  captured.  The  fugitives  from  Aquileia  had 
established  themselves  in  the  isle  of  Gradus,  the  Con- 
eordians  fled  to  Crapulffi,  afterwards  Caorli,  the  Altiaates 
to  Torcellum,  Maiorbium,  and  Amorianum,  and  the 
Paduans  to  Rivus  altua,  which  is  now  nearly  the  centre 
of  Venice,  and  is  recognized  in  the  modem  name  of  the 
Rialto.  TTie  foundations  of  the  bright  city  of  tlie  waters 
wa^  then  liud,  upon  Uie  sedgy  islands  that  fringed  the 
Adriatic,  by  the  refugees  from  the  various  towns  of  Italy 
that  were  dismantled  by  the  barbarian.  Valentinian  had 
flod  from  his  palace  at  Ravenna  to  the  protection  of  the 
eternal  city,  and  Attila,  while  besieging  Padua,  or  at  a 
later  period  of  his  progress,  is  s^d  to  have  rec^ved  John 
tlie  Arian  bishop  of  llavenna,  who  came  with  hb  clergy 
in  white  robes  to  solicit  his  mercy  for  thoir  town  and  its 
population,  and  perhaps*  to  ofler  him  the  assistance  of 

tions,  wi>rc  In  lii*  time  (tbe  ITlli  ccnturi-}  still  turned  up  on  tlie  eite  of 
Concordia. 

•  The  Acta  Sanctorum  (torn.  3.  ad  diem  iii  Januar.)  give  a  long  no- 
count  of  tliis  interiiciT.  Atlila  says  that  he  ia  the  scourj:e  of  Ood,  and 
the  bishop  of  Ravenna,  like  him  of  Trojcs,  answers  that  he  does  not 
resist  the  holy  visitation.  Sec  also  Card.  Riccobaldiis  Raven.  Ecci. 
canon,  act.  8. 1.  torn.  1.  Thurocz  (Chron.  c.  30)  saye,  that  John,  arch - 
bishop  of  Rnvcnua,  polluted  with  Ihe  Arian  perfidy,  liad  made  twelve 
cardinals  of  his  sect  in  opposition  to  the  Catholics,  and  went  ont  with 
his  clergy  in  vfliite  robes,  and  offered,  if  he  would  adhere  to  the  Arian 
creed,  to  reduce  all  llaly  under  his  authority.  Nicolas  Olaus  places  the 
event  after  the  capture  of  Fcrrara,  and  before  the  taking  of  Pavia.  He 
describes  John  as  a  virulent  Arian,  who  had  created  twelve  cardinals  in 
defiancG  of  the  Pope  to  dieseniiiinte  bis  doctrines.  Calllmachns  states 
that  it  took  place  luler,  after  he  had  ravaged  the  country  »outh  of 
the  Pa. 
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the  Allans  to  subjugate  all  Italy  without  a  conflict,  if  he 
would  adopt  their  faith.  He  is  said  to  have  answered 
that  he  would  spare  the  town,  but  would  throw  down 
their  gates  and  trample  them  under  the  feet  of  his 
cavalry,  that  the  inhabitants  might  not  in  their  vanity 
imagine  their  own  strength  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
their  preservation.  On  his  march  to  Concordia,  Attila 
is  said  to  have  met  some*  mountebanks,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  money,  jumped  with  singular  skill 
and  agility  amongst  some  swords  which  were  artfully 
arranged.  Thinking  the  employment  despicable  for 
men  who  had  evidently  sufficient  bodily  power  and  acti- 
vity to  use  the  sword  efficiently  in  warfare,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  ^covered  with  armour  and  to  imitate  him  in 
vaulting  on  horseback  with  the  weight  of  metal  on  them, 
which  they  proved  unable  to  perform;  neither  could 
they  bend  the  bow  properly,  nor  fix  the  arrow  in  the 
string.  He  therefore  ordered  their  well-fed  bodies  to  be 
reduced  by  spare  diet  and  exercise,  and  enrolled  them 
amongst  his  recruits.  After  the  capture  of  Padua,  a 
distinguished  poet  named  f  Marullus  the  Calabrian,  and 


*  Nicoks  Olaas.  Callimachus  Ezpericns  relates  Uie  same  anecdote 
in  other  words,  tlie  two  passages  appearing  to  baye  been  ymriously  ren- 
dered from  one  original,  which  was  probably  an  extract  from  the  lost 
work  of  Priscus. 

t  In  Bloreri's  dictionary,  and  in  an  article  evidently  borrowed  from 
him  in  the  Prench  Encyclopsedia,  this  person  is  called  Tacitus  Mamllos, 
bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  iVom  what  source  the  name  Tacitus 
has  been  derived.  It  cannot  have  been  forged  for  no  purpose,  and 
seems  to  imply  access  to  some  extract  at  leant  from  the  MS.  of  Priscus 
which  has  not  been  given  to  the  public.  The  name  Tacitus  is  not  to  be 
foand  in  the  extant  works  of  any  known  ancient  writer  concerning 
these  affain.     1  liavc  examined  the  three  old  editions  of  Callimadius, 
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who  was  probably  the  same  person  whose  poem  detailing 
the  latter  part  of  the  siege  of  Troy  which  had  been  '-  left 

but  liP  la  ■tyleil  MnniUrH  CaUber  In  all  of  tbeiii.  He  U  »  pjiI1«1  hy 
Nivolu  OUaii.  am]  Atlilnuo  Marullo  clcllii  Calabria  hv  tl.  F.  Pulladio, 
II  lullfflciilt  to  iimlprntand  haw  Ihc  natOP  Tacitus  •hould  h»*p  <.ti'[iI 
into  Morcrl  wltliout  any  fouoduUoii.  TIip  idpntlt>'  al  thin  Miu-ullut  wltl> 
thf  port  collfd  QuintuB  CaUbep.  bus  been  su^grBU'il  by  tliu  uiilhor  «f 
Nimrod,  vol,  3.  p.  118,  W  wbicb  the  reailpr  1»  rcftrpcd,  but  he  don  not 
^Ivtt  nufflcient  reasom.  It  may  bt>  rurtllt-r  obscrTBd,  timt  Herman  !u  liU 
tulilliiii  of  the  Argonantic*  ol  Orphpus,  iia«  proyed,  by  inlenial  uviitcacc 
of  >tylc,  that  both  that  work  and  the  Pamleipomonaof  Quinlu*  Calalwf, 
werti  written  in  the  ccutirry  wherein  Atllla  flourisbiid.  The  asanlii-u 
tbbt  MarulliLa  was  a  Calnliriaii  auil  a  very  ilirtlnpiishod  pMt  it  afarty  a 
aufBcient  identification,  fur  tliere  wai  no  other  diitln^ulihed  port  ofllial 
perivd,  cortahily  uot  two  diiUngultbvil  Culabriana.  The  aiunr  QuIdIim, 
which  hut  deatRiidi-d  to  iu  coupled  nilh  tins  decignatiuu,  lit  only  a  pcv- 
nomen,  and  the  appnltntlon  Quiiitui  CalalKir  it  only  iniuitalent  lu  John 
of  Antioi'h,  or  Thoina«  of  Brcildounc,  ieatlng  the  ftunily  name  nn- 
ravotioneit.  Pnrther,  the  aothor  of  the  ParaMpMiiHUi,  I.  18.  v,  SIO, 
Bpeuks  of  liaviii^  ffd  Iht  shepp  of  Diann  in  her  PonicerBlcrt  tcrril'irv  ai 
Smyrna.  Tlii>  eoiiiniciilalor  Puuw  believed  that  he  actually  attended 
upon  ehpep,  of  which  there  wjis  a  tiieeil,  as  iic  myi,  at  Smyrna  nitli 
very  fat  tails  !  Otiiera  iinngined  Hint  lie  had  a  floi-k  of  young  pupils ; 
but  thp  words  have  etidcut  reference  to  a  pa$»aRe  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  Tticogouia  of  HesioU,  v.  23,  in  which  ho  aays  that  the  Muses  in- 
structed him  in  liiily  song  while  feeding  his  lambs  under  sacred  lii-licua. 
llesiod  lias  also  been  supposeil  to  liare  been  a  slieplierd,  on  aeeouut  of 
tlioHc  lines,  by  which  he  seems  merely  to  have  iiieunt,  tliut  he  was  plod- 
ding ah)ng  the  simple  path  of  life,  and  providing  for  the  neressities  uf 
the  body,  till  the  ospirations  of  the  Muses,  as  afterwards  expressed, 
gave  liim  a  new  eiistcncc.  Quintal  Culuber  says  that  lie  fed  theiti  at 
Smyrna,  beeau-c  that  was  the  i'C]>uted  liiitb-place  of  Honier.  It  is 
known  that  Eiitiiiis,  the  Calabrian  poet  of  the  MesAapiuu  family  (Eunius 
antlqiio  Hessapi  ab  origine  regis.  Sil,  Ilah),  prtteuded  to  be  Homer 
himscir,  and  conscr|ueiitty  I'ythiigorus  by  a  later  iiieumution  or  ine- 
tempsychosis  (Mteonidea  Quiulus  puvone  a  Pylhagorco.  Pen.)  ;  and  it 
secni!'  that  the  author  of  llie  I'uruleiiionienu,  in  astuniiiii;  the  name 
Q<iintu»  the  Cahilirian,  and  asserting  thut  he  fed  shetp  at  Smynia  in  his 
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untold  by  the  blind  bard  of  Greece,"  has  descended  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Quintus  Calaber,  recited  a  poem 
in  his  praise,  which  gave  him  such  offence,  because  it 
referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  and  the  poet  put  to  death, 
but  he  remitted  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence.  ITiis 
anecdote,  which  was  probably  extracted  from  the  MS.  of 
Priscus,  has  been  misunderstood  by  those  who  ima- 
gined from  it  that  he  repudiated  divine  honours,  whereas 
the  offence  was  the  connecting  him  with  a  worship  he 
detested,  and  with  Bacchus  or  some  other  deity  of  the 
Pelasgians.  Herodotus  relates  that  Scylas,  king  of  the 
Scythians,  was  beheaded  by  his  own  subjects  in  Borys- 
thenes,  and  his  palace,  which  was  adorned  with  marble 
sphinxes   and  gryphons,  fulminated  and  burnt  by  the 


earliest  yoatb,  nicaut  to  lay  claim  to  an  identity  with  Homer  and 
Enniiis,  and  to  insinuate  that  their  souls  and  their  gift  of  song  had 
passed  into  liis  body.  That  he  was  a  heathen  appears  by  the  tenor  of 
his  poem,  and  therefore  he  was  likely  to  have  been  one  of  those  who 
hailed  the  dominion  of  Attila  with  satisfaction.  It  may  be  also  re- 
marked, that  the  Argonaatics  of  Orpheus,  written  certainly  about  this 
period,  have  yery  much  the  appearance  of  a  poem  framed  to  be  recited 
at  the  court  of  Attila,  the  course  of  navigation  attributed  to  the  ship 
Argo  througli  an  inland  sea  (called  the  sea  of  Saturn)  to  the  Baltic  and 
British  Channel  and  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  being  rather 
suited  to  the  ears  of  the  Qoths  and  Huns  than  of  a  Grecian  or  Latin 
audience.  The  designation  AttUano  MaruUo  della  Calabria,  porta  in- 
signc  di  quella  etk,  given  by  G.  F.  Palladio  to  the  poet  who  had  dis- 
gusted Attila,  is  singular,  for  it  seems  to  imply  that  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  written  the  poem  in  question,  assumed  the  prsBuomen 
Attilanus,  as  the  name  of  Quintus  may  have  been  assumed  witli  refe- 
rence to  the  Homeric  poem.  The  construction  of  the  Italian  language 
would  not  admit  the  introduction  of  an  acyective  without  an  article 
before  the  name  Marullo,  and  the  word  Attilano  must  have  l>ccn  meant 
a»  part  of  hi»  tippollation,  and  iii>t  us*  descriptive  of  him. 
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god  of  the  Scythians,  because^  he  adopted  the  IIrpHiic 
rit«s,  which  were  held  in  abhorrence  amongst  th«m. 
That  fumishos  an  explanation  to  the  incligiiatioii  of 
Attila. 

$  63.  During  the  attack  of  Florence,  '  a  etatue  of  the 
god  Mars,  which  notwithstanding  the  edict  of  Ceesar  still 
occupied  an  elevated  station  in  the  town,  having  be>en, 
however,  removed  from  the  temple  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  fell  into  the  Anio,  probably  knocked  down 
by  the  engines  of  the  besiegers.  At  \'incentia  Attila 
met  with  a  stout  resistance,  and,  finding  lii^  men  he:«>- 
tate,  he  leaped  into  the  fosse,  and  wading  through  die 
water,  which  was  breast-deep,  led  them  to  the  asaault, 
and  was  the  first  who  scaled  the  rampart.  Cut  at  Brixia 
he  met  with  more  dangerous  opposition,  and  received  a 
wound  in  the  hand,  whic-h  induced  him  to  consign  f  that 
dty  to  more  complete  destruction  than  the  rest  of  the 
rouqiiercd  places.  Yet  Urixia  was  a  town  in  which 
paganism  appears  to  have  lingered  particularly.  The 
temple  of  Flora  had  been  converted  into  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Floranus,  to  accommodate  the  heathens  who 
adhered  to  their  tutelary  divinity,  furnishing,  Hke  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Belis,  or  Felus,  to  St.  Felix  at 
Aquileia,  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  compromised  with  the  pagans,  whom  it  admitted 
within  its  pale  without  really  converting  them  from  idola- 
try, thus  laying  the  foundation  of  its  own  corruption;  but, 
in  the  Triumpline  valley  hard  by,  the  iron  statue  of  the 

•  Jolin  Villani  HJBt.  Fiorcnt.  He  calls  Attila,  Toliia  king  of  the 
Huns,  flugellum  Dei. 

t  Nicolas  Olaii?.     According  to  ft.mu  mcoiiiils  lit  relciilwi  ami  spareit 
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god  Tyllious  had  escaped  amidst  the  general  destnictioii 
of  idols,  and  remained  after  the  days  of  Attila.  Milan 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  a  curious  anecdote  is 
related  in  a  fragment  of  Priscus,  for  the  presenration  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  his  having  used  an  uncommon 
word  for  a  bag,  which  caused  it  to  be  quoted  by  the 
lexicographer  Suidas.  Attila*  having  observed  in  Milan 
a  picture  of  the  Roman  emperors  seated  upon  a  throne 
of  gold,  and  Scythians  prostrate  before  them,  ordered 
himself  to  be  painted  on  a  throne,  and  the  Roman  empe- 
rors bearing  sacks  on  their  shoulders  and  pouring  out 
gold  from  them  at  his  feet.  After  inflicting  this  lesson 
upon  the  pride  of  the  Caesars  he  continued  his  victorious 
career,  plundering  Tlcinum  (Pavia),  Mantua,  Placentia, 
Parma,  and  Ferrara,  and,  as  Jomandes  asserts,  demo- 
lished almost  all  Italy,  which  gives  some  colour  to  the 
improbable  assertion  of  the  Hungarian  f  writers,  that  he 
despatched  his  general  Zowar  to  ravage  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  destroying  a  town 
named  Catona,  as  having  been  founded  by  Cato.  Oe- 
minianus,]:  bishop  of  Mutina  (Modena),  afterwards 
sanctified,  is  said  to  have  played  the  same  game  as  Lupus 
and  John  of  Ravenna,  and  by  submission  to  have  conci- 
liated the  fiivour  of  the  invader  and  saved  the  town. 
Attila  is  particularly  stated  to  have  laid  waste  Emilia 
(which  must  mean  the  country  traversed  by  the  via 
iEmilia,  between  Aquileia  and  Rimini,  Pisa  and  Tor- 


*  Suidas  ad  Toeem  Korneos.  t  Thoroei,  Nic  daof,  and  others. 

X  Sigonius  Imp.  Occ.  Nicolas  Olaus  sajrs  that  it  was  destroyed. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  at  the  prayer  of  Oeminianus  it  was  enyeloped 
in  so  dense  a  mist  that  the  Huns  could  not  discover  it.  Rithis  states 
that  Attila,  after  his  interview  with  Leo,  re-entered  Ravrnna  and  pnt 
its  bishop,  John,  to  death. 
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tona)  and  Marchia,  which  has  been  explained  to  sigiii^ 
ihe  territory  of  Bergamo,  but  was  in  truth  used  lo  (\e- 
Hignate  the  March  of  Ancona.     Ferrara  is  said  to  have 
bttiiii  tlestniyed,  though,  perhaps,  at  an  earlier  period  of 
|}u>  (-aniiHiign. 

§  64.  Tlius  far  had  Attila  proceeded  witliout  meeting 
any  innLerial  obstaelc  after  the  reduction  of  Aquileia,  but 
A<'-tiiis  had  protmbly  a  considerable  force  under  his  coin- 
Tuand  for  the  protection  of  Hoine,  and,  since  the  Hune 
had  crossed  the  Po,  he  had  not  ceased  to  hang  upon  their 
flanks,  and  to  take  every  opportunity  of  cutting  off  their 
stragglers.  A  course  of  desultory  victories  and  continual 
plunder  had  probably  contributed  to  relax  the  disciplijie 
and  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  army  of  Attila.  He 
deliberated  whether  or  not  to  proceed  against  Rome,  and 
such  deliberations  generally  end  by  the  adoption  of  the 
weaker  counsel.  Evil  forebodings  had  become  preialeut 
annnipst  his  vassal  kings,  who  repre^enteii  lii  him  tliul 
Alaric  had  not  long  survived  the  invasion  and  plunder  of 
the  Komulean  capital,  and  the  mind  of  Attila  appears  at 
that  time  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  vagiie  super- 
stitious apprehension.  He  halted,  as  the  later  "autho- 
rities assert  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mincio  and  the 
Po,  but  it  has  been  presumed  from  the  relation  of  Jor- 
nandes  who  names  the  place  Acroventus  Mambuleius, 
where  the  Mincio  is  fonlod  by  travellers,  that  it  must 
have  been  where  the  great  Roman  road  crossed  the  river 
at  Anlelica,  the  modem  Peschiera,  near  the  point  where 
it  issues  f  fmm  the  Benacus  or  Lago  di  Garda,  close  to 

■  Nic.  OliiiiB,  CalliiiiiicliuEi,  Ritius,  Sic. 

t  li'Mmn,  BiwavB  more  nnxioiw  to  roTiiiil  a  |iPiioii,  tlmn  lo  be  correcr, 

sUitiw    rliBl    it  vim  "wlifi'i'    llio   slo«-Hiiiiliii({   MiiiduK  is   lo*t   In  thp 

rouining  waves  of    tliu   UpiiHCUf.,"  mliiiiHS  Hit   lake    flcuncus    U    thf 
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the  farm  of  Virgil,  und  the  ^irmian  peninsula  of  Catullus. 
It  is  however  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  river 
might  have  been  forded  at  some  place  to  the  south 
of  Mantua,  though  the  opinion  of  Maifei  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  place  designated  was  close  to  Pes- 
chiera.  Govemolo,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mincio 
and  the  Po,  is  a  much  more  probable  situation  for  the 
halt  of  Atlila,  after  having  ravaged  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Po  i  for  if  he  had  actually  fallen  back  as  far  as  the 
Benacus  before  he  received  the  embassy,  he  must  have 
previously  abandoned  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise, 
which  is  not  even  surmised  by  any  writer  on  the  subject. 
While  he  was  hesitating,  whether  to  advance  and  attempt 
the  complete  subjugation  of  Rome,  or  to  give  way  to  the 
forebodings  of  his  advisers,'  Zowar  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned  with  great  plunder  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  at  the  same  moment  an  embassy  from  Valentinian, 
who  had  despatched  Leo  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome, 
Avienus  f  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  the  praetorian 


r  Trom  which  the  Hindu  l1o«i  inlu  the  Po.  The  word  Uam- 
bulclu  In  Joroandca  is  corrected  b;  ^'H1Miu«  Rit.  F.  1.  4.  uid  Ortcliiu 
App.  Oeogrmpfa.  into  .tmbulpjo,  bodjc  Govrmum  appidum.  Oaudentioi 
MeniJa  de  autiq.  Oiill.  CiMlp.  I.  2.  e.  IT.  tayr,  that  on  the  banki  of  the 
Aljudiu,  KMch  floni  out  of  the  Bi>au-u<,  i«  ■  toiro,  which  we  now 
call  (luvemum,  In  which  piece  Atlib  met  Leo.  Oovemulo  ii  louth  of 
UbdIub,  near  the  point  wliere  the  Mincio  falli  into  the  Po.  The 
Konit  or  Jornanilea  arc  "  in  Acrotcotu  Mambuleio  \i\A  Minciu*  com- 
nieatitluin  rreriuenlatiune  transitur."  See  uIm  Blondus  Ital.  ilioitnla 
M74,  who  •tatct  the  interview  to  liavc  taken  pUco  at  Oorernolo. 
•  Hie.  Olam. 
t  Pnicper  i>  the  ButhoHtf  fbr  the  pmence  of  Atienu*  and  Trlfetin*. 
Carplleo  anil  Caniodorini  were  certain!;  witli  them.  The  wonli  of 
Jumandei  aceni  to  impi)'  that  Leo  waa  there  of  bt»  own  accord  and 
oulu*own  BUthuritjr.     UennwlliuAtleiiii*,  of  the  family  of  the  Corvini,  i> 


pncfect  Trigetius,  arrived  at  tJie  camp  of  Attila.     Leo 
is  stated  by  his  biogr^her  "  and  some  other  writers  to 


aeutioiied  by  Sidoniiu  to  have  bMo  U  Ibe  time  of  Count  Ricimcr^ 
nurriage  in  408,  a  miui  of  advuucFil  age  and  great  Influencr,  haviog 
honever  riaen  to  the  confulslii|i  by  good  fortune  mthpr  than  by  merit. 
Id  the  SuturDolla  of  Macrobtue,  there  h  mentioD  of  a  youth  of  gmal 
promise  named  ATicnm.  "  Verpcuadiam  Aiiea!  probi  adolescvntii 
jOTS."  Sat.  6.  c-  IT.  "  Ui  Ariene,  institiwiula  est  adolnceotia  tua,  qoE 
ila  docilii  eit,  ut  dieoeuda  pneripiat."  Sat.  7.  c.  3.  If  the  aulhor  of  tke 
Saturnalia  auumed  tlie  apparently  mystic  name  of  Anrellua  Anibronus 
Theodotius  MaeroWufi  after  the  death  of  Stilicho  and  the  dispereion  of 
tifi  accomplices  eii'l  wrote  at  that  period,  tlie  Aiientis  be  mentiout 
might  hava  been  00  at  the  time  of  tbe  emheMy  aad  perbapt  the  ideu- 
Ijcal  person.  There  wae  sbuut  this  period  a  dinllngDithed  Arientu  «ir- 
named  Rufua  Fettus,  wbo»e  translations  of  Aratus  and  the  Periegesii  of 
Dinnyidui  and  pomo  original  poems  ineluding  one  called  Ora  Muritima 
aro  slin  extant.  In  a  tittle  poem  concerning  himself,  he  myi  that  be 
diTptt  at  Rome,  «a«  In  Ilit  flower  of  youth,  Mid  bad  been  twice  pre- 
ooiirol.  U«  is  aakl  to  bare  flourished  in  the  times  of  Tbeodo«iui  the 
yoonper,  Marclan,  find  Uo  the  Thracian.  Fabr  Bilil.  Lat.  v.  3.  p.  151. 
In  all  the  chroolcles  and  fsstl  collected  by  RoDcalliiu,  Padua  17B7,  the 
coDBul  is  styled  simply  Avienns,  except  In  the  last  by  Joseph  Maria 
Stampa  where  he  b  named  Gennadius  Avienm.  Onufrius  Panvinius  in 
his  Capitoliae  flistl  styles  him  Oennadiui  Yalerius  Corriuus  ATimos, 
and  he  is  said  to  he  so  styled  Id  an  old  insciiptioa.  Onufrius  mentioiis 
a  consul  Ralbs  Magnus  Fauatus  Avienns  senior  in  £01,  and  ■  junior  with 
the  same  names  in  ''>02- 

*  Acta  Sanctorum,  1. 1,  April.  II.  See  also  Nic.  Glaus.  Itisworthy 
of  obserration  that  ut  this  period  the  appellation  of  Pope  was  not  cnn- 
Bncd  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  that  all  bishops,  many  of  whom  were 
styled  patriarchs,  were  addressed  by  the  title  of  papa,  which  meant  futber 
even  In  the  time  of  Homer.  Tlie  bisht^  of  Rome  certainly  exercised 
raetropoliian  jurisiliction  oier  the  bishops  of  all  the  Western  empire 
granted  to  him  in  i45.  Novell.  Theodos.  tit.  24.  I  find  a  constitution 
of  Theod.  aod  Valent.  addressed  to  Aetius  master  of  the  forces  and 
patrician,  ordering  that  the  bishops  of  Oaid  and  the  other  provinces 
shall  do  nothing  against  the  old  custom,  without  aulborily  of  the  vene- 
rable pope  of  the  eternal  city, on  tlic  complaint  of  Leo  against  Hilariua 
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have  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  Attila,  and  to  have 
delirered  a  speech  of  the  most  abject  and  unconditional 

bbhop  of  Arlet.    TIm  preamble  recites  that  the  holj  synod  had  eott« 
inned  the  authority  of  the  primate  of  Rome*  and  that  Hilariue  had  loi- 
properly  remoTod  bishope,  and  ordained  others  against  the  wish  of  the 
citixens.    The  authority  therefore  of  Leo  over  the  bishops  even  of  the 
Western  empire  was  not  considered  to  be  of  primitiye  and  diyine  autho- 
rity, bat  established  by  the  emperor  and  confirmed  by  a  synod.    Dioa- 
ooms  bishop  of  Alexandria  excommunicated  pope  Leo.     In  the  pro* 
feedings  of  the  general  synod  of  Chalcedon,  as  detailed  by  Evagrius, 
1. 8.  c.  4,  bishops  Paschatius  and  Lucentius,  and  Boniface  a  presbyter, 
represented  Leo  archbishop  of  the  great  and  elder  Rome  as  president 
(proedros)  of  the  Western,  Anatolius  presiding  (proedreuootos)  orer  tlie 
Constaatinopolitane,  church.     In  the  course  of  the  prooeediaga,  the 
synod  are  stated  to  have  exclaimed,  The  pope  Leo  believes  thus ;  Cy- 
rillus  hath  believed  thus.    The  pope  has  thus  expounded;  and  after- 
wards they  exclaimed,  Anatolius  believes  so  also.    Leo  protested  against 
the  equal  authority  given  to  Anatolius  by  the  synod  of  Cbalcedon,  bM 
however  aUegii«  divine  right.    See  Novell.  Valent.  tit.  17.    Leo  ep.  ad 
If  arcian.    Pulcher.  Anatol.    It  seems  as  if  the  pretensions  of  Leo  had 
given  some  umbrage  to  the  emperor,  for  I  find  in  Valent.  Nov.  tit.  18, 
given  at  Rome  17  Mai.  i52,  Herculano  cons,  a  peremptory  denial  of 
aay  jurisdiotiosi  of  bishops  in  causes  between  deigy  and  laymen,  or 
in  any  mattett  except  of  religion ;  a  direction  to  all  slaves  who  may 
have  been  ordained,  onless  they  be  bishops  or  presbyters,  to  return  to 
their  conditioa  cf  slavery ;  and  a  declaration  that  no  slave  shall  ba 
ordained  or  admitted  to  be  a  monk  so  to  avoid  his  bondage,  and  thai 
clerks  exercising   aay  trade  or  business  shall  lose  the  privilege  of 
clergy.    The  promulgation  of  this  decree  immediately  after  Leo  had 
been  reckoned  to  have  saved  the  empire,  seems  to  indicate  personal 
jealousy.    Leo  I.  vras  asade  pope  in  440  and  died  in  461.    The  bishop 
of  Rome  exercised  metropoliten  jurisdiction  over  all  the  bishops  of  tha* 
Western  empire,  and,  when  the  limbs  of  that  empire  were  gradually 
detached  previous  to  its  final  dissolution,  the  diflbrent  tribes  that  over- 
run and  possessed  themselves  of  its  various  provinces  did  not  persecoia 
or  interfere  with  the  clergy,  but  generally  after  a  short  time  were  bap- 
tised into  their  fiiuth,  and  even  Attila  did  not  destroy  or  remove  then, 
hut  seems  rather  to  have  tried  to  corrupt  them,  and  make  them  service- 
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submissiou.  He  is  made  to  say,  after  the  manner  t 
Lupus,  that  evil  men  had  felt  his  scourge,  and  to  prav 
that  the  suppliants  who  addressed  him  might  feel  his 
clemency.  That  the  senate  and  Roman  people,  once 
coiKiuerors  of  the  world,  but  now  defeated,  humbly  asked 
pardon  and  safety  from  Attila  the  king  of  king>i ;  that 
nothing  amid  the  exuberant  glory  of  liis  great  actions, 
could  have  befallen  him  more  conducive  to  the  present 
lustre  of  his  name  or  to  its  future  celebrity,  than  that 
the  people,  before  whose  feet  all  nations  and  kings  had 
lain  prostrate,  should  now  be  suppliant  before  bis.  That 
he  had  subdued  the  whole  world,  since  it  had  been 
granted  to  him  to  overthrow  the  Romans,  who  had  con- 
quered all  other  nations.  That  they  prayed  him  who 
had  subdued  all  things  to  subdue  himself;  that,  as  he 
had  surpassed  the  summit  of  human  glor)-,  nothing  could 
render  him  more  like  to  Almighty  God,  than  to  will 
that  security  should  be  extended  through  his  protection 


able  to  li»  liens.  Ileuoc  it  tiappt-uoil,  lliut,  Hlchough  the  civil  authorily 
became  vented  in  some  barbBrian  conqueror,  thp  original  connexioik 
betWEcn  tlie  bishops  and  the  see  of  Rome  received  no  interruption  ;  Hud 
they  conlliiiird  to  correspond  with  him  witlioul  any  oltjection  on  the 
part  of  their  illiterate  rulers,  not  Trom  uny  doctrine  of  the  church,  but 
merely  t>ccau»e  he  hnil  been  the  uietropolilan  ivliite  the  empire  was 
entire,  and,  uiidpr  the  ])cculiar  circumstances  or  its  dlssolutiou,  no 
ofiencc  was  tnken  at  the  continuance  of  tlie  intercourse  ivhicli  had  sub- 
sisted  liotwecn  liini  and  the  provincial  bisbnpe  or  patriarchs.  The 
opinion  tliDt  the  nupremucy  of  the  Roman  ponljfi' is  a  doctrine  of  re- 
ligion does  not  appear  at  tliis  period  to  haic  entered  into  tlie  mind  of  a 
single  indivtdiud,  thoii);h  Leo  pretended  to  be  puramounl  to  the  metro- 
politan of  Coiislanlitiople,  us  it  was  called  the  youuger  Rome  and  its  sec 
was  lint  of  apoatiilieal  foundation.  I  cannot  but  euspect  that  some  ob- 
BCTvalionson  the  conduct  and  prelensionn  of  Loo  nt  (his  period  may  liaTe 
led  t.,  the  Mijipi-esaiou  of  the  MS.  of  Pi'iscus  in  the  librar)'  of  the  Vatican. 
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to  the  many  whom  he  had  subdued.  The  letters  how- 
ever of  Leo,  which  are  extant,  upon  various  subjects 
chiefly  connected  with  church  discipline,  seem  to  testify 
a  right-judging  and  upright  mind,  and  render  it  very 
improbable  that  he  should  have  debased  himself  and  the 
government  which  he  then  represented  by  such  mean 
and  contemptible  adulation.  Whether  he  addressed  the 
mighty  Hun  in  the  language  of  abject  submission,  or 
strove  to  conciliate  him  by  a  more  rational  and  dignified 
appeal,  he  was  completely  successful  in  obtaining  the 
object  of  his  mission.  The  king  is  said  to  have  stood 
silent  and  astonished,  moved  by  veneration  at  the  ap- 
pearance, and  affected  by  the  tears,  of  the  pontifl*;  and, 
when  he  was  afterwards  questioned  by  his  vassals,  why 
he  had  conceded  so  much  to  the  entreaties  of  Leo,  to 
have  answered  that  he  did  not  reverence  him,  but  had 
seen  another  man  in  sacerdotal  raiment,  more  august  in 
form  and  venerable  from  his  grey  hairs,  who  held  a 
drawn  sword,  *  and  threatened  him  with  instant  death, 
unless  he  granted  every  thing  that  Leo  demanded.  The 
vision  was  reputed  to  be  that  of  f  St.  Peter,  and  according 
to  Nicolas  Olaus  he  saw  two  figures,  who  were  reported 
to  have  been  St  Paul  and  St.  Peter.  This  celebrated 
anecdote,  the  memory  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
made  illustrious  by  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Algarve,  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ecclesiastical  fiction,  but  Attila 
seems  to  have  been  alarmed  by  a  superstitious  dread  of 
the  fate  which  overtook  Alaric  speedily  after  the  subju- 
gation of  Rome.  A  joke  %  i^  related  as  having  been 
prevalent  against  Attila  amongst  his  followers,  founded 


•  Sit;oniut,  SuU'lliciw,  Callimachiin.      t  SiRob«»rl  chrun.       t  Sii^nniiu. 


cm  the  names  of  the  two  bUhops  Lupus  and  Leo,  that  a 
in  Gaul  he  had  yietded  to  the  woif,  he  now  gave  way 
before  the  Hon.  He  had  probably  more  weighty-  reasons 
for  his  retreat,  than  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  lion,  fJie 
visions  of  the  apostles,  or  the  fate  of  the  Gothic  con- 
queror. His  array  was  enervated  by  the  sack  of  the 
Italian  towns,  and  a  grievous  *  pestilence  had  thinned  its 
ranks ;  the  devastation  of  tlie  country  had  rendered  it 
difficult  to  obtain  subsistence,  and  his  troops  were  suffer- 
ing from  famine,  as  well  as  disease;  the  recolleclaon  of 
Radagais,  who  had  not  long  before  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power  been  starved  into  unconditional  surrender  on 
the  heights  of  Faesulffi,  may  have  furnished  him  with 
rational  grounds  of  apprehension,  while  the  army  of 
Aetius,-)-  fresh  and  unbroken,  was  hanging  upon  his 
skirts,  intercepting  his  foragers,  cutting  off  his  stragglers, 
and  watching  opportunity  to  inflict  some  more  important 

*  Idatius.  Idatius  speaks  of  the  aids  of  Marciau  bi  haiiQg  cmtri- 
butcd  to  occasiou  Lis  retreat.  If  he  meaat  tu  eay  tliat  MBrciait  bad 
actually  made  a  diversiou  by  entering  Paunonia,  it  is  eitreniely  impro- 
bable; for  no  war  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  tietween  Atttla 
and  Mardan,  and  no  remonstrance  as  haTin?  been  made  on  account  of 
any  such  inroad :  but  it  is  very  likely  tbat  Marciun  was  anning,  and 
that  he  may  have  advanced  Ills  forces  so  as  to  thrcalen  Attila'e  fortifi- 
cations at  Huutiium  (Udine)  and  cause  some  uneasiness  lest  lie  should 
interpose  between  the  army  of  the  Hiinnish  king  and  his  dominions.  It 
IB  evident  from  tlie  account  of  Priscus  Ihat  Marciau  liad  committed  no 
overt  act,for  Attila's  cause  uf  complaint  against  him  Immediately  after- 
wards was  confined  to  the  nonpayment  of  Iribale.     See  Priscus,  p.  40. 

t  Sigouius  states  that  the  whole  country  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  van  laid  waste;  flight,  depopulation,  slaughter,  slavery, 
fire,  and  despair  being  on  all  sides,  the  avarice,  cruelty,  and  Inst  of  the 
barbarians  making  no  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  or  age  ;  hut  that  Aetius 
had  a  very  great  army  of  Humans  and  barbarian  mercenaries,  so  tbnt  lie 
miaiht  have  encountered  Attila  on  equal  teraia,  anil  tliat  the  forces   of 
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injury.  An  ample  donation  of  gold,  according  to  the  base 
practice  of  that  period,  was  probably  added  to  the  causes 
which  induced  Attila  to  forego  for  that  season  at  least 
the  attack  of  Rome ;  and  he  consented  to  withdraw  his 
forces,  threatening  however  that  he  would  return  in  the 
ensuing  spring  to  inflict  the  most  determined  vengeance 
on  the  Romans^  unless  Honoria  and  her  portion  of  the 
imperial  inheritance  were  conceded  to  him.  Cassiodorius 
and  Carpileo  probably  transacted  the  details  of  the  treaty 
after  the  first  audience  of  the  ambassadors.  Theodoric 
king  of  Italy,*  in  a  rescript  to  the  Roman  senate,  an- 
nouncing the  elevation  of  M.  A.  Cassiodorius  to  the 

Attila  were  exhausted  by  fiuaine  and  disease  ;  tliat  Attila  was  advanc- 
ing along  the  .£milian  road,  that  is  from  Aquileia  to  Rimini,  and  Aetius 
had  moved  forwards  to  the  borders  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  that  Is  to  Rimini 
and  the  Rubicon  to  give  him  battle.  It  does  not  appear  that  Attila 
advanced  Ikrther  south  than  Ravenna,  firom  whence  he  perhaps  declined 
to  Reggio  and  Modeua  instead  of  advancing  to  encounter  Aetius.  St. 
Geminianus  bishop  of  Mutina  is  stated  to  have  declared  that  he  would 
not  resist  the  scourge  of  God,  (See  Acta  8. 8.)  though  it  is  also  said  that 
the  town  was  hid  from  the  Huns  by  a  thick  ibg,  in  eonsequtnee  of  his 
prayers.  I  apprehend  the  truth  to  be  that  Attila  finding  his  amy  not 
in  a  state  to  risk  a  pitched  battle  with  Aetius  on  the  baaks  of  the 
Rubicon,  fell  back  to  Govemolo  behind  the  Po,  and  paused  there  to 
deliberate  on  his  further  proceedings  and  reunite  his  fbrces,  and  that  he 
was  rejoiced  at  having  an  opportunity  of  conceding  to  the  saimUsslve 
miasioii  of  Talentinian  that  which  circumstances  in  (aet  rendered  neeea-> 
sary.  The  forces  of  Zowar,  which  are  said  to  have  returned  from 
Apulia  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  embassy,  were  probably  light  troops 
who  had  been  sent  forward  along  the  iEmilian  road  near  the  coast,  and 
had  fallen  back  on  the  advance  of  Aetius.  Their  having  penetrated  as 
far  as  Apulia  and  Calabria  is  scarcely  credible,  unlets  they  had  been 
despatched  in  boats  from  Ravenna  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  to 
the  iH>uth  of  Rome,  but  the  campaign  did  not  last  long  enough  to  ren« 
der  such  operations  likely. 

*  Cats.  Variar.  1.  1.  ep.  4.  Senatui  urbis  Rome  Theodoricus  rex. 
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patriciate,  asserta  that  the  conclusion  of  tlie  peace 
mainly  Httribiilable  to  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  the 
eWer  Cnssiodorius  his  father.  He  speaks  in  high  praise 
of  him,  saying  that  his  mental  qualities  were  equal  to 
those  of  Ai-tius,  and  that  on  atcount  of  hts  wisdom  and 
glorious  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  state  he  was  associated 
with  that  distinguished  conmiander,  and  was  therefore 
deputed  with  Carpilco  son  of  Aiitius  to  "  Attila  the 
annipot#nt."  "  Fcarluss  (continues  Theodoric)  he  be- 
'•  held  the  man  who  was  dreaded  by  the  empire ;  con- 
"  tiding  in  the  truth  he  disregarded  hja  terrible  and 
"  threatening  countenance.  lie  found  the  king  haughty, 
"but  left  him  appeased;  and  so  completely  overthrew 
"  his  calumnious  allegations  by  the  force  of  truth,  that 
"  b«  disposed  him  to  seek  conciliation,  whose  interest 
"  was  not  to  bti  at  peace  with  a  state  so  wealthy.  By 
"  his  flrmness  he  raised  up  the  timid  party,  nor  could 
"  those  be  looked  upon  as  faint-hearted,  who  were  de- 
"  fended  by  such  fearless  negociators.  He  returned 
"  with  a  treaty,  which  the  nation  had  despaired  of  ob- 
"  taining."  Theodoric  bears  no  mean  testimony  to  the 
magnanimity  of  Attila,  when  he  asserts,  that  the  truth 
spoken  by  a  foe  could  disarm  him  in  the  full  career  of 
his  hostility.  Cassiodorius,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  Theodoric's  account  of  his  father's 
distinguished  ability  in  conducting  the  negociation,  says 
in  his  chronicle  *  that  pope  Leo  made  the  peace  under 
the  direction  of  Valentinian. 

5  65.  Whether  or  not  Honoria  was  afterwards  delivered 
up  to  Attila  is  a  jioint  that  admits  of  doubt,  thougli 

*  Cum  i]iio  n  Vnldi([iiiniir.  imprrnloi-,.  Pupa  Li>o  ilimtus  [lacem  rrcil. 
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HO  mention  cf  her  having  been  given  to  him  is  made  by 
the  Roman  writers ;  but  the  •  Hungarians  speak  of  a 
son  Chaba  borne  to  him  by  Honoria  after  his  death. 
Nothing  is  recorded  concerning  her  aft«r  this  period,  and 
she  most  probably  died  in  prison,  unless,  having  been 
sent  to  him,  she  finished  her  life  amongst  the  heathens. 
She  was  not  amongst  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  family 
whom  Genseric  afterwards  carried  off  from  the  sack  of 
Rome  to  Africa.     The  steps  which  had  been  taken  on 
the  discovery  of  the  correspondence  of  Honoria  with 
Attila  are   buried   in   oblivion  with   the   lost  work   of 
Priscus,  but  the  expression  of  Jomandes   that   Attila 
asserted  that  Honoria  had  done  (or,  strictly,  admitted) 
nothing  which  should  disqualify  her  from  marrying  him, 
induces  me  to  believe  that  she  was  immediately  com- 
pelled to  undergo  a  mock  ceremony  of  marriage,  pro- 
bably never  consummated,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
her  union  with  him.     A  medal  has  been  preserved,  and 
engraved  by  Angeloni,  in  which  she  bears  the  title  of 
Augusta,  which  was  perhaps  struck  at  this  time  to  appease 
and  gratify  Attila,  for  at  no  other  time  was  Valentinian 
likely  to  have  permitted  it     Afiter  the  pacification  had 
been  concluded  between  Attila  and  the  Roman  legates, 
he  fell  back  with  hb  whole  force  towards  Pannonia.     At 
the  passage  of  the  Lycus  or  Lech,  a  fanatical  f  woman, 
perhaps  one  of  the  prophetesses  who  are  described  as 
always  accompanying  the  Hunnish  armies,  is  said  to  have 
suddenly  crossed  his  path,  and,  seizing  hold  of  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  to  have  three  times  cried  out.  Back,  Atdla ! 


*  Thuroci  Cliron.  I.  c.  S9.      He  also  mentioiit  Alafimriut  a  too  of 
AMila  by  Krymbeyieh  or  Grim- Hilda.  t  Callimacbfu  BxperiaiM. 
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but  notwithstanding  that  warning  he  continued  Iris  course 
to  his  Hungarian  capital,  from  whence  he  was  never 
again  to  take  the  field  against  the  Iloinans. 

5  06.  Having  returned  home,  •  Attila  aenl  an  embassy 
to  Marcian  to  demand  tribute,  where.ujwn  ApoUonius 
was  despatched  across  the  Danube  from  Constantinople  to 
appease  his  anger.  It  does  not  appear  whether  be 
pacified  him  by  gifts  at  that  time,  but  money  was  pro- 
bably paid.  .lornandes  f  states  that  Attila  proceeded 
afterwards  by  a  different  route  from  that  which  he  bad 
before  followed  to  re-enter  Gaul,  and  again  attempt  the 
reduction  of  the  Alans  on  the  Loire;  but  that  Toris- 
mond  king  of  the  Visigoths  was  prepared  to  assist  them, 
and  defeated  him  once  more  on  the  same  Catalaunian 
plain,  forcing  him  to  return  home  ingloriously.  Not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  that  writer,  who  lived  in 
the  century  next  after  the  events  he  related,  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  Roman  Chronicles,  and  the 
date  of  Attila's  death  make  it  certain  that  the  story  was 
as  false,  as  it  b  improbable.  It  must  have  originated  in 
the  circumstance  of  king  Torismond  having  succeeded 
to  the  throne  during  the  victory  of  Chalons,  which  might 
therefore  have  been  truly  sMd  to  have  been  gtuned  first 
by  I'heodoric,  and  after  his  fall  by  Torismond ;  and  an 
interval  of  time  being  erroneously  placed  between  the 
exploits  of  the  father  and  the  son,  the  same  events  were 
supposed  to  have  occurred  again  at  a  later  period. 
Gregory  of  Tours  however  relates  that  the  Alans  them- 
selves were  defeated  by  Torismond  not  long  before  his 


•  Priwus,  p.  49. 
t  De  bell.  Gel.  c.  43.    Tlie  account  of  Jornaades  ii  followed  by  Slgo- 
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deBtii,  which  took    place   in    this  same  *  year,  but  he 
maki's  no  ineiitioD  of  iiiiy  Hiiiift  in  Gaul  at  that  pcriixl. 

5  67.  If  the  hfe  of  the  Huniiish  conqueror  hud  been 
pruluii)^  many  years  beyond  this  time,  it  appears  as 
certain,  tn  any  rvent  that  human  foresight  can  luiticipate 
by  the  cooaideration  of  esistiDg  things  and  {mat  eipori- 
enrv,  that  the  Itomau  empires  of  the  West  and  Ea-st  must 
erelong  bnvo  been  reduced  to  unconditional  surrender 
of  their  aulliority,  anil  that,  without  the  inU-rvention  of 
some  great  and  uncxpoctt^^l  dvliverancc,  Christianity, 
which  liad  so  lately  become  the  law  of  the  empire,  miisl 
liave  Iwen  nearly  stifled  in  Euri){w ;  but  it  pieaswi  the 
Divine  wiedom  to  cut  short  tlio  life  of  Attila  at  the  very 
uiumcnt,  when  the  predictions  concerning  the  termina- 
tion of  th<!  llomati  power,  at  the  expiration  of  its  I'iOOth 
year,  seemed  about  to  bo  accomplislied  by  his  elevation 
to  the  thrones  of  both  CVsars,  and  the  rcrdation  of 
Aiitichri.it  was  i^xpctctxHl  in  hit  |>erson  ;  an<l  with  his  life 
the  mighty  fabric  which  he  bail  consolidated  was  hnine* 
diately  dissolved.  The  innumemblc  +  ofRiiring  of  his 
Tnultifftrious  concubinage  claimed  pHrtiri)Kitioa  in  the 
inheritance  of  his  power.  They  did  not  however  succeed 
in  wresting  it  from  the  children  of  Ooca,  who  were  hia 
lawful  sitcceesors,  but  the   great  warrion  amongst  bis 


"  Plumper  Aqalt,  1.  D.  *fi!l.  Tbe  AnicTlraa  DOirlUI  Conjrf,  (pnks 
of  an  uU  fbrtlflritloti  irmJIcft  Ibc  lltliramuat  nor  Llinlirnt,  which 
IndlUan  ilaln  to  han  bcipn  (KFiipled  by  Attlk  In  thr  ■rHOn  piWNlIng 
tiii  iDTuiiiii  of  ibC;  i  ui  DVlileiit  tnwvunry,  (hough  Iti  a«cu|ialka 
■Isht  lis*i<  fn^tAed  the  runpalcu  In  Qaul,  tiot  bownRr  hj  blaiKlf, 
Wl  bv  Mtn*  nf  bl*  IrlbnUrlH  ;  sni)  It  msf  hs**  bfwn  mUiinMl  M  ui 
■draiicnl  pnl  after  hr  had  wltbdraiin  lila  liwrr*  t>Dm  Oaal.vren  Ut  tba 
tlmsori<li<lBath. 

1  JoraaiHlc*  itain  thai  tram  the  abuQilanca  of  his  llcadUuaMnw,  Us 
yn^aj  wrtv  almoit  a  peoplf . 

9  L  » 
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vassal  kings  were  too  valiant  and  preponderant  to  he 
long  constrained  by  influence  less  authoritative,  tJian 
tiiat  of  Attila.  The  Gothic  kings  threw  off  the  yoke ; 
and  Ciepidian  Arderic,  who  had  been  the  faithful  couu- 
Bellor  and  companion  of  Attila,  and  the  bulwark  of  his 
authority,  struck  the  fatal  blow  to  that  of  the  youug 
princes,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  the 
river  Netad,  which  is  not  identified,  and  took  possession 
of  all  Dacia.  From  that  moment  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Huns  was  utterly  extinguished.  Ellac,  the  eldest  of 
the  princes  fell  in  the  battle,  and  Dengisich  and  Imach 
fled  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  In  the  following  year 
(455)  Dengisich  having  the  chief  power  amongst  the 
Huns,  in  concert  nitfa  Imach,  attacked  the  Goths  as  re- 
fractory vassals,  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  by  Wala- 
mir,  and  a  small  remnant  escaped  to  the  strong  defences 
called  Hunniwar  in  Pannonia.  Imach  *  fled  into  Ada 
to  a  part  of  the  Hunnish  dominions  called  lesser  Scythia, 
and  his  subsequent  career  was  too  insignificant  to  have 
been  recorded.  Odoacer,  f  who  was  destined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  a  few  years  after, 
was  a  person  of  no  great  distinction  in  the  Hunnish  court 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Attda;  and  Theodoric,  soon 
afterwards  king  of  Italy,  was  bom  from  a  concubine  of 
one  of  the  Gothic  kings  two  years  after  his  death  nearly  on 
the  day  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Huns  by  Walamir. 
The  account  of  a  cotemporary  }  writer  preserved  by 
Photius,  states  that  he  was  the  son  of  Walamir,  who  had 
prognosticated  the  future  greatness  of  his  son,  by  the 
emission  of  sparks  from  his  body,  a   phenomenon   by 

•  Jormmdc.  bell.  Get.  c.  60, 
t  Tlic  Oi'ceks  accented  his  usmc  on  the  aecoad  □,  and  his  name  was 
probably  Od6acr.  I  Dsmaae.  in  vit.  liidorl.  Phot.  cod.  S4S. 
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which  the  horse  of  Tiberius  and  the  ass  of  Sevens, 
(probably  Libius  Severus)  are  said  by  Iiim  t<»  have 
prtfstgnated  the  elevation  of  their  riders.  Molchue  and 
some  other  writers  call  him  the  son  of  nieodemir. 
Gibbon  has  followed  the  latter,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  known  tlie  doubt  which  exists  on  the  subject.  A 
coin  of  Theo<loric  having  the  head  of  Zeno  on  the  rc- 
Torse,  appears  to  tf*tify,  that,  like  Odoacer,  he  held  the 
crown  of  Italy  in  nominal  subordination  at  least  to  tlie 
Eaateni  emperor. 

$  Oh.  Tlie  pnrticuIar«ofthe  death  of  Attilaare  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity.  'Hie  chronicler  Marcellinus, 
who  wrote  in  the  next  century,  asserts  that  he  was 
murdered  by  a  concubine,  suborned  by  the  patrician 
A't'tius,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  ^reai 
act  of  political  villainy  should  have  been  conimitteil  at 
that  time  without  the  privity  of  that  unprincipled  stnte^ 
man.  Jomandes  cites  from  the  lost  history  of  i'ris<:u»>, 
that  Attila,  according  to  Uie  custom  of  his  nation,  (pro- 
bably meaning  only  the  pririlege  of  its  kings)  having 
added  to  the  innumerable  multitude  of  his  wives  a  very 
beautiful  girl  called  Hildico,  which  is  merely  another 
form  of  the  name  Hilda,  after  indulging  in  great  hilarity 
at  the  wedding,  lay  ujwn  his  back  oi>iires9ed  with  wino 
and  sleep;  that  a  redundancy  of  blood,  which  gushed 
fnnn  his  nose,  having  found  a  passage  into  his  throat, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  suffocation ;  and  that  inebriety 
thus  temiiuated  all  his  glories,  'lliis  story  was  doubtless 
promulgated  by  his  murderere,  but  is  highly  improbable, 
when  we  consider  the  great  atwtcmiousnmis  of  Attila, 
recorded  by  IMscus;  and,  as  innrriagv  was  to  him  a 
circum*tsncc  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  not  likely 
ihnt   he  ahoidd  have  dejuirtecl  &om  his  unuat  habits  of 


Bobriety  on  this  occasion,  Sigoniiis  and  Callhnarfios 
BtaW  the  name  of  the  lady  to  have  been  Hildico,  but 
Ola  us,  Thurocz,  and  Bonfinius,  call  her  MycoitJi. 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Bactria,  and  Ritius  rsnes  that 
name  to  Muzoth,  while  Diaconus,  the  Alexandrine 
Chronicle,  and  Johannes  Malalas  simply  call  her  a 
Hunnish  *  prostitute,  by  which  opprobrious  tenn  the 
Christian  writers  would  probably  have  styled  any  of 
his  subsidiary  wives.  Johannes  Malalas  also  says  that 
the  girl  was  suspected  of  having  murdered  him,  but  that 
Othnrs  assert  he  was  murdered  by  his  sword-bearer  at 
the  instigation  of  Atitius.  He  is  said  to  have  struck  f  his 
foot  painfully,  as  he  entered  the  bridal  chamber,  on 
which,  addressing  himself,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  the 
angel  of  death,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  it  be  time,  1  come ;" 
and  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  his  favourite  horse  died 
suddenly.  The  most  ancient  legends  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  are  Blled  with  the  adventures  of  Attila,  and 
of  the  ever  memorable  Hilda  (the  Hildico  of  Jomandes) 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  with  much  confusion  of  cir- 
cumstances and  appellations.  The  celebrated  old  German 
lay  of  the  Nibelungians  treats  of  thb  matter.  A  great 
part  of  the  poetical  Edda  of  the  Scandinavians  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  detail  of  these  transactions,  and  the  old 
sagas  called  Volsunga,  Wilkina,  and  Nifflunga  Saga,  are 

'  Met'Ounnns  |ial1:iki4oii  katheudou.  Jiih.  Mai. — Avcntiniis  calls  her 
UiI(l!fiin<U  tlHuiihti'r  nt  Erric,  a  petty  king  of  Ihe  Francs.  The  nntion 
of  her  lieing  a  Franc  princes*  arose  from  her  coniieiion  with  tlie  Bur- 
tjundians  ;  the  puem  of  Walilier  speaks  of  Hiltgund,  duaghler  of  Erric, 
king  of  BurgUDd;. 

t  Callimanhus  Ei  peri  ens.— Nicolas  Olaus  and  G.  Pray,  following  him, 
have  miaunderstuod  the  ivordH  ol'CuIlininL'hiiB  "iiovffi  sponsiL  cubiculum 
intraiitis,''  qf  Mm  entering  lite  brid.'i chamber,  nail  haveslated  that  the 
bride  tripped  on  entering  hiichambcr,  which  makes  the  tale  absurd. 
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records  of  the  same.  A  careful  cun^eretinn  of  Uie  old 
Scandinanan  documents,  together  witli  thtt  undeniable 
eTiflotice  of  Priacus,  that  Attila  ruled  over  the  Northern 
ialands,  makee  it  pretty  clear,  that  the  Danes  hB\-e  no 
real  history  previous  to  the  occupation  of  their  territory 
by  Attita,  and  that  most  of  their  ancient  trwtitioua  arc 
reminiscences  of  that  mighty  conqueror,  (who  was  in 
some  respects  the  Odin  of  the  North,  as  he  was  also  the 
Arthur  of  Great  DriUun)  or  at  least  blended  with  them. 
§  69.  In  the  Hcltenbuch  we  read  of  the  emperor 
Otnit,  certainly  meaning  Attila.  and  attributing  to  hira 
a  name  almost  id  ntical  with  Odin.  Odin  or  Woden 
having  been  worshippi-d  by  the  Scythian  tribes  in  Asia, 
and  probably  being  one  with  the  snord-God,  of  «lio«c 
ty(>e  Attila  hail  possessed  himself,  the  name  would 
be  naturtilly  bestowed  upon  Altila  by  those  who  ac- 
knowledged his  divine  title.  An  ancient  methUlion 
I  fi^retenta  Attila  with  leraphini  or  a  head  u]>on  his 
-  breast,  and  Odin  was  said  to  liave  preserved  the  head  of 
Mimer  cut  off,  which  ^vo  oracular  responses.  See 
liryiiAildti  i/uuta  I.  gl.  14.  .^ttila  in  named  Sigurd  in 
•evural  Scandinavian  legends;  Sigge  is  a  name  for  Odin, 
and  Sigtuu  his  place  of  abode,  all  being  connected  with 
the  word  Sigr,  victory.  Sigi  the  son  of  Odin  acquired 
dominion  in  France  according  to  the  prose  t^lda,  and 
\'oIsunga  saga  sap  he  was  king  of  the  Huns.  'Vhe  t^liln 
•latus  also  that  Sigi'*  brutlier  Ualldr,  who  fell  by  an  act 
of  fratricide,  (meaning  Illeda)  ruled  in  U'estpbalia. 
Those  statements  actually  designate  Attila,  who  was 
looked  ujtou  as  tlio  s»ii  or  incarnation  of  the  swurd-god, 
bving  the  only  Hun  who  ever  had  ]x>wer  in  France.  It 
must  1x1  borne  in  mind  tiiat.,  while  (he  oldeM  Northeni 
bgendfi  connect  Odin  with  the  Huns,  the  ouneoce  of 
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that  nation  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  78  years  before 
the  death  of  Attila.  The  Edda  of  Snorro  (Gijranson's 
ed.  p.  34.)  states  that  Hlidskialf  was  the  throne  of 
Odin,  and  in  Atla  quida  st.  14.  the  same  name  is 
given  to  the  tower  or  dwelling-place  of  Attila.  That 
Valhall  was  the  reskience  of  Odin  is  universally  known  ; 
the  ahode  of  Attila  bears  tJiat  name  in  the  Edda, 
Atla  nia!  iu  Gr.  st  14.  In  the  same  Edda,  m  Sigurd, 
quid.  Fafn.  3.  st.  34,  Hilda  says  that  Attila  com- 
pelled her  to  marry  against  her  will ;  and  in  Brynh. 
quid,  she  says  that  Odin  condemned  her  to  involuntary 
wedlocii.  In  Brynh.  quid.  1.  st.  14.  and  in  Vulospa  it 
is  said  that  Odin  conversed  with,  and  obtained  responses 
from  the  head  of  Mimer  cut  off,  but,  in  V\'ilklna  saga 
c.  147,  Sigurd,  who  is  unquestionably  Attila,  kills 
Mimer.  lliat  Odin  and  his  followers  were  Asiatics,  or 
Asians,  as  they  are  styled  iu  the  Edda,  perfectly  accords 
with  tht'  origin  of  ihc  Huns  who  had  so  lately  entered 
Europe  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  su^estion  of  the  Danish  historian  Suhm, 
that  Odin  was  a  person  driven  out  of  Asia  into  the  North 
of  Europe  by  the  conquests  of  Mithridates,  except  the 
antiquity  wliich,  without  proof,  he  was  desirous  of  giving 
to  the  events  detailed  in  the  Scandinavian  records ; 
whereas  it  is  most  probable  that  no  such  individual 
bearing  the  name  of  Odin  ever  exist«d  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  though  that  opinion  may  not  be  palatable  to 
the  Danish  antiquarians.  Attila  is  called  in  the  Edda 
the  son  of  Buddia,  a  name  which  seems  closely  connected 
with  Buddha,  the  Asiatic  title  of  the  God  Woden  or  Odin. 
Buddia  is  stat«d  in  Fundinn  Noregur  to  have  conquered 
Saxony  and  established  himself  there,  but  not  to  have 
been  himself  a  Saxon.     'I'he  exclamation  attributed  ta 
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Altila,  (we  above,  p.  439)  "  Lo,  I  am  the  liammer 
of  llii)  world,"'  has  eirident  reference  lo  die  Scandina- 
vian iuunmcr  of  the  God  'llior ;  and,  as  he  is  identified 
with  the  war-god,  his  sister  and  wife  Hilda  is  the 
war-goddusR,  of  the  Northeni  nations.  According  to 
OlauB  Magnus  (H.  c.  10.)  Huther  (the  same  who 
according  to  the  oldest  mjtliology  of  the  North  killed 
Balder  son  of  Odin,  from  jealousy,  on  account  of  a 
woman),  was  get  on  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  his  br(K 
ther  Attiln;  and  (c  I'i.)  Attila  succeeded  notliinus, 
that  is  Odin,  'lliis  Mother,  according  to  Vegtam'a  quida 
(known  ns  the  Descent  of  Odin),  in  the  verse  Edda,  was 
brother  to  Balder,  as  he  is  above  fitate<l  to  have  been 
brother  to  AttiUu  Hother  himself  according  to  V'eg- 
tani's  quida  was  killed  by  Ali,  (soraetimea  called  \'ali) 
who  in  the  old  Swedish  version  is  Atle,  that  is  Attila, 
and  in  the  Latin  Atlas,  another  form  of  his  ntune,  son  of 
Odin  and  Itinda;  t)ien;fore  all  the  tlin^  were  brotherv. 
I  enUTtaiii  no  doubt  that  this  famous  tale  of  fmtridde 
refers  to  the  known  murder  of  Bleda  by  his  brother  Atttia, 
vith  a  duplication  of  the  act  of  fratricide,  like  that  which 
occurs  in  all  the  tales  of  the  murder  of  Attila  himself;  the 
cause  assigned  for  the  firstact  of  fratricide  being  jealousy, 
for  the  si'coiid,  revenge.  Olaus  Magnus  states  in  his 
ajtpendis,  (p.  ^25-6.)  (hat  Attila  Itated  the  Danes  so,  that 
lie  xet  a  dog  to  reign  over  them,  (which  has  some  refer- 
ence to  the  account  in  the  I'roven^-al  romance  tliat  Attila 
was  himself  begotten  by  a  di^,  and  had  canine  features) 
and  that  he  was  betrayed  by  his  wife,  wlio  robbe<l  him, 
and  fled  from  him,  and  conspired  with  his  son  against 
turn.  In  p.  8*^7,  we  liiid  another  Attila  king  of  Sweden, 
who  also  conquers  the  Dane»,  and  dies  by  murder. 
Olaus  compiled  hi^  work  from  voniacular  legends  and 
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in  these  fables  we  cannot  fail  to  recogiuze  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  mighty  Hun,  and  his  close  connexino  with 
Odin,  and  Uie  earliest  mythology  and  story  of  the  north: 
and  they  are  confirmatory  of  the  fact  asserted  by  Priscus, 
that  he  did  rule  over  the  maritime  countries  of  the 
Baltic.  But  the  Scandinavian  mythology  not  only  begins 
with  Attila,  either  doing  the  same  things  that  are 
averred  concerning  Odin,  or  called  his  son,  but  it  also 
ends  with  him ;  for  the  prose  Edda  concludes  with 
stating  that  this  Ali,  Atie,  or  Attila  (who  is  stated  in 
c.  15,  to  be  the  son  of  Odin,  powerful  in  military  valour, 
and  in  archery,  which  was  the  special  weapon  of  the 
Huns),  is  to  survive  with  Vidar  the  God  of  silence,  after 
the  destruction  of  all  the  other  Gods,  and  reiyn  as  btj'vre 
upon  Ida;  that  is,  that  Attila  was  expected  to  come 
again  in  power,  as  appears  by  so  many  accounts  of  him 
both  under  his  own  name  and  the  Tomandc  name  of 
Arthur.  He  is  the  son  of  Odin,  taken  as  the  !?\sord-god 
or  spirit  of  war  and  victory ;  he  is  Odin  himself,  looking 
to  his  achievements  upon  earth.  The  strange  tale  of  the 
deception  of  the  Jews  in  Crete  in  the  reign  of  Attila, 
by  a  person  pretending  to  come  in  the  power  of  Moses 
as  he  did,  throws  some  light  on  the  assertion  that  Ali  or 
Attila  was  ultimately  to  reign  on  Ida,  the  Cretan  moun- 
tain, which  was  a  type  of  that  in  Asia. 

§  70.  In  the  Scandinavian  legends  the  catastrophe  of 
Attila's  life  is  told  and  repeated  under  different  names 
with  some  variation.  In  the  first  place  he  appears  as 
the  son  of  Sigmund,  possessing  a  celebrated  sword  called 
Gram,  and  a  wonderful  grey  horse  •  Grana,  under  the 

•  The  nKiDe  OruDu  wb>  perhaps  derived  from  ]ii«  grey  colour.  Did 
the  unexplained  word  gereenioi,  obsolete  iii  the  time  of  Homer,  and 
always  coupled  with  horttman  Ntttor,  merely  imply  that  he  vias  gify, 
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name  Sigurd,  a  HuDnisb  king,  BU|)crior  to  all  hU  ro- 

tfliiiporaries  in  martial  prowess  the  vanf|uUher  of  many 

ItingH  in  Fraiicd,  »ujoiiniin);  for  some  time  with  l.he  Itiir- 

gundjan  monarch,  betrothed  Ut  and  Ij'ing  with   Hilda, 

Mimained  Itryn-hildo,  the  sister  of  king  Attila,  fraudu- 

lently  giving  her  up  to  Gntinar  or  (iimther,  prince  of 

Burgundy,  and  espousing  the  daughter  of  Hilda  sur- 

naraed  Grim  or  Chrim-Hilda,  and  murdered  at  the  in- 

(tigation  of  the  revengeful  woman  be  had  forsaken  by 

one  of  tiie  Burgundiaii   (uthemise  called  Nibelungian) 

princes,  hut  not  before  be  had  slain  one  of  his  assailant^ 

and   after  bia  death   she   hunts   b«t«flf,  together  with 

much  wealth  and  many  of  her  slaves.     He  next  ap|>cars 

in  the  same  legends  as  AttiU  (Atli),  son  of  Huddla,  a 

king  victorious  over  the  Saxons  near  the  Khine.,  ohjm)Us- 

ing  Hilda,  snmamed  Grim  or  Chrim-Hilda,  the  widow 

of  Sigurd,  and  having  not  only  the  same  wife,  hut  die 

nfl  aword  Gram  and  horse  Gratia,  and  his  wife  excites 

'  anotber  Burgundian  prince  to  murder  him,  having  pre- 

Tiously  served  up  to  him  at  supper  her  own  children  by 

him,  after  which  she  attempts  to  dtistroy  henolf.     Then 

she  is  conveyed  to  the  court  i>f  onotlicr  king  who  had 

married  bcr  ihiugbicr  Hilda,  cullml  Svan-Hilda,  where 

another  catastrophe  takes  place,  a  child  uf  the  nme 

name  as  before,  Erpur,  is  killed,  and  she  Ukewise  orders 

a  pile  for  the  purpose  of  burning  herself.     The  tint  half 

of  the  old  German  Nibelungen-lied  relatM  the  adven- 

tursi  of  the  perwHi  called  Sig-ur«l  by  tfaa  ScaBduisriaast 


«r  that  ho  nid*  gi«j  tirua  t  Bufil-twn,  nor  whMi  Ite  bonr  OnM  to 
ttsM  in  VoluDita  MffB  Id  han  Sera  bcpittBD  by  Bldpoori  tb*  iMna  at 
OHin.  WW  pcrliiia  ll<«  Ikkx  oat  of  which  llrrodotiu  Mf*  (tUk  i.  S^)  thit 
Iha  il>|Hnl>  floin  (on  tlif  twnlii  of  oliieli  ilio  Uun*  fonoetlr  dwolt), 
ulillnc  Ihit  It  "HI  hmoiri  for  ■  wllrl  limnl  of  «hll>'  licinn. 
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under  the  name  Sig-fried,  his  marriage  with  Chrim- 
Hilda,  and  his  murder  by  the  revenge  of  Brj-n-Hilda. 
The  second  part  relates  the  marriage  of  the  widow  to 
Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  her  attempts  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Sigfried  on  the  Burgundian  princes,  and  her 
destruction  by  Theodoric.  It  is  strange  that  the  Danish 
historian  Suhm,  although  in  his  chronology  he  lias  made 
these  events  coincide  exactly  with  the  wra  of  Attila, 
appears  never  to  have  suspected,  or  did  not  choose  to 
perceive,  that  the  Attila  mentioned  in  the  Sagas  and 
Edda  was  the  renowned  king  of  the  Huns ;  nor  did  it 
ever  occur  to  him  that  Sigurd  king  of  the  Huns  could 
bo  no  other  person  On  the  contrary,  he  supposes  the 
Attila  there  mentioned  to  have  been  a  petty  king  over 
some  Huns  settled  in  Groningeii.  That  Attila,  brother 
of  Brynhilda  and  son  of  Buddia,  was  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns  is  certified  hy  the  Nibelungen-lied  and  the  copi- 
ous det-ail  of  his  adventures  in  Wilkinga  ^aga ;  and  the 
Danish  editors  of  the  late  edition  of  the  tragic  Edda  are 
satisfied  of  that  simple  fact,  though  they  see  no  further 
into  the  unravelling  of  their  confused  traditions  concern- 
ing him.  That  Sigurd  the  Hunnish  king  of  the  Edda 
and  Sagas,  the  Sigfried  of  the  old  German  poem,  was 
Attila,  appears  indisputably  from  the  following  con- 
siderations:— He  had  the  same  wife,  the  same  sword, 
and  the  same  horse ;  he  was  king  of  the  Huns,  and  the 
greatest  warrior  of  his  age ;  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Burgundians,  partly  in  alliance  and  partly  in  warfare ; 
he  vanquished  many  princes  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Rhine;  all  which  applies  to  Attila.  He  was  exactly 
cotemporary  with  Attila,  according  to  the  chronology 
of  those  who  did  not  suspect  their  identity.  He  was  not 
only  married  to,  but  murdered  by   Hilda,  as  well   as 
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Attila-  It  is  utterly  imiwsaible  that  such  another  king 
should  have  existe<l  at  tlie  same  iieriotl,  and  been  en- 
gaged on  the  itaine  theatre  of  action  with  similar  itucocsii 
and  under  like  circumstances,  without  coming  into  colli- 
sion with  him,  and  that  no  vestige  of  such  a  chnmcter 
should  appc-ar  in  tJic  autlicnt.ic  histories  uf  tlie  times, 
still  less  cotdd  there  have  been  &uch  another  Ilunuish 
king  at  the  »ame  time.  His  identity  with  Attila  is 
proved  by  his  renown  and  achiovements,  as  well  us  by 
the  catastrophe  of  his  Itfo ;  and  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner  by  the  assertion  of  Brj-tihilda  in  the  Edda  (Itrot. 
af  Brynh.  Quid.  *2.  st.  7.),  that,  if  Sigunl  had  lived  a 
little  longer,  he  would  hare  obtained  universal  dominion. 
In  Sinfiotla  lok  is  found  another  fonn  of  the  story  of 
Attila.  SinftotI  is  the  «on  of  Sigmimd  th«  Volsungian; 
he  and  Guniiar  woo  the  same  |ierson,  on  which  account 
he  slays  Ouunar,  and  in  hia  turn  h  murdered  by  Ilorg- 
Ililda,  said  there  to  be  sist«r  to  Gunoar.  In  Oddnuior 
Gmtr  there  is  another  version  of  the  tAle.  Gunnar  is 
surprised  in  an  intrigue  with  Oddruna,  sister  of  Attila, 
whereupon  Attila  \mt&  him  to  death  in  a  cellar  filled 
with  vii>crs.  and  has  the  heart  of  his  brother  llagen  cut 
out.  In  Oddruna,  sister  of  Attila,  intriguing  with  Gun- 
nar, may  bo  recognised,  under  another  name,  Bryn- 
hilda,  sister  uf  Attila,  franrluUnitly  married  to  hitn.  In 
Alia  mal  and  Alia  quida,  Attila  is  s^d  to  have  decoyod 
the  Burgundian  princes  to  his  court  to  avenge  the  <leath 
of  their  sister  Drynhitda,  who  had  burnt  herself  after 
they  had  killed  Sigurd,  to  have  cut  out  the  heart  of 
Hagvn,  and  thrown  Gunnar  amongst  the  vi[)er»,  in  con- 
tequence  of  which  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Gunnar,  killed 
his  childrvn  and  himself,  and  tried  to  commit  suicide. 
In  the    Nibidungun-lied,  instead  of  being  decoyed  by 


Attila,  tbey  go  treacberously,  at  the  iDStigatioii  of  Hilda, 
to  murder  Attila,  and  are  |>ut  to  death  aa  above  stated. 
\'ol»unga  saga  treats  fully  of  the  history  of  Sigurd,  and 
subsequently  of  Attila ;  and  at  the  end  thereof,  as  well 
as  Id  Kegner  Lodhrok's  saga,  the  nanie  of  Kraka  is  given 
to  Aalauga,  the  daughter  of  Sigurd,  which  tallies  with 
that  of  Kreka,  the  principal  wife  of  Attila,  recorded  by 
Priscua.  In  Wilkina  or  Nifflunga  saga,  Attila  appears 
under  the  name  of  Sigurd  Swein,  and  the  Burgundian 
father  of  Guimai  is  called  AUdrian  instead  of  Giuka. 
Aft«r  the  death  of  Sigurd  Snein  his  widow  is  married 
to  Attila,  who  being  disgusted  with  her  atrocities,  permits 
'I'heodoric  to  kill  her  with  the  sword  in  his  presence,  to 
prevent  her,  as  he  states,  from  murdering  Attila;  where- 
by Sigurd  Swein  is  distinctly  identified  with  Sigurd  Sig- 
ntundson,  and  with  Sigfried  of  the  Nibelungen-Iied, 
whose  widow  is  killed  in  the  same  manner  by  Hieodoric 
Afterwards  a  younger  Burgundian  prince,  Alldrian,  son 
of  Hagen,  entices  Attila  into  a  cavern  in  a  lonely  moun- 
tain, where  he  discovers  to  him  the  amassed  wealth  of 
the  NibeluDgians  and  of  Sigurd,  and  succeeds  in  block- 
ing him  up  in  the  cavern,  and  tells  him  to  satiate  himself 
with  the  riches  he  had  desired.  Alldrian  then  returns 
to  Bryn-Hilda  the  widow  of  Gunnar,  who  had  caused 
the  death  of  Sigurd  and  receives  him  with  high  favour 
on  account  of  his  having  slain  Attila.  (c.  3c*2.)  This 
account  tallies  with  that  of  the  enclosure  of  king  Arthur 
in  Mount  JEtna  (Gerv.  Tilbur.),  where  he  was  supposed 
to  he  stilt  living,  and  from  whence  he  was  espected  to 
return  and  rule  once  more  upon  earth.  In  the  same 
saga  the  aflaira  of  king  Arthur  are  mixed  up  with  those 
of  Attila,  and  in  an  earlier  chapter  Attila  sends  a  mes- 
senger to  woo  Herka  (perhaps  the  same  name  as  the 
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Kreka  of  Priscus,  wife  of  Attila,  and  called  Cerca  ^  by 
his  Latin  translators)  under  the  feigned  name  of  Sigurd. 
In  Ssemund's  Edda  (Sig.  quid.  3.  4.),  Sigurd  is  called 
the  Southron,  agreeing  with  the  appellation  of  halls  of 
the  south  given  in  another  passage  thereof  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Attila.  The  legend  of  Hedin  is  a  confused 
inversion  of  the  Attilane  tragedy.  The  same  enchan- 
tress Hilda  is  the  occasion  of  bloodshed ;  Hedin,  a  name 
nearly  identical  with  Odin,  representing  Attila,  and 
Hagen,  his  antagonbt,  bearing  the  same  name  as  one  of 
the  Burgundian  conspirators.  The  tale  is  an  inversion 
of  the  conflict  between  Attila  and  the  Burgundian 
princes.  That  it  belongs  to  Hunnish  history,  and  not 
merely  to  the  Scandinavian  population,  is  clear,  because 
Saxo  Grammaticus  says  that  Hedin  fought  a  battle 
which  lasted  three  days  with  the  king  of  the  Huns.  The 
ancient  chronology  of  the  Danes  respecting  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Scandinavia  is  in  a  great  measure  founded  upon 
Fundinn  Noregur  or  Norwegian  origins,  a  genealogical 
work  in  the  old  Scandinavian  tongue,  evidently  written 
in  the  reign  of  Harald  Harfager,  who  first  united  all 
Norway  under  the  dominion  of  an  individual  (in  888 
according  to  Suhm),  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
through  his  female  ancestors  he  was  descended  from  all 
the  great  families  of  the  North ;  from  Odin,  through  one 
line,  from  Buddla,  the  fjEither  of  Attila  and  Brynhilda 
through  another,  from  Sigurd  through  another,  from 
Norr,  Gorr,  Sec*  The  Danish  historians  have  shewn 
much  want  of  discernment  in  believing  this  fabrication. 
The  falsehood  of  these  genealogies,  which  were  forgeries 


*  It  b  well-koown  that  Chiklerie  to  a  gottunl  pronimciatkni  of  Hil- 
deric,  tnd  Chlovto  of  HUwto. 
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of  great  political  importance  to  Harald,  may  be  at  once 
demoiiatmted  by  the  decent  from  Sigurd,  whose  death, 
if  ho  bo  considered  as  Attlla,  took  place  in  453,  and, 
taken  as  he  is  by  the  Danish  historians,  is  placed  a  very 
few  years  earlier,  thai  is  just  long  enough  before  to  give 
time  for  the  last  events  of  his  life  to  be  acted  over  again 
utider  the  name  of  Attila.  Yet  the  pedigree  (Fund. 
Hot."  p.  1 1 )  gives,  J.  Sigurd ;  2.  Aslauga,  bis  daughter 
by  Bryn-Hilda,  married  to  Regiier  Lodbrok ;  3.  Sigurd 
the  Biiake-eyed;  4.  Aslauga,  his  daughter;  5.  Sigurd 
the  hart ;  6.  Ragn-Hilda,  mother  of  Harnld  Harfager ; 
allowing  only  five  generations  for  the  space  of  435  years 
between  the  death  of  Sigurd,  taken  at  the  latest 
period,  and  the  monarchy  of  Harald,  which  makes  cacJi 
person  in  the  pedigree  87  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  child  that  succeeds.  Such  an  absurdity 
thrown  complete  discredit  upon  the  whole  tissue  of  ge- 
nealogies, evidently  a  clumsy  fabrication  to  reconcile 
the  North  to  the  usurpations  of  Harald,  and  it  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  frame  of  ancient  Danish  story.  In 
a  note  to  a  short  poem  at  the  end  of  Helga,  I  apolo- 
gised for  a  supposed  confusion  in  my  Icelandic  transla- 
tions between  Aslauga,  the  daughter  of  Sigurd  Sig- 
mundson,  surnamed  Fafnisbana,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  Aslauga,  wife  of  Regner  Lodbrok,  daugh- 
ter of  Sigurd  Swein,  asserted  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth. 
I  now  retract  that  apology,  into  which  I  was  misled  by 
the  disingenuous  chronology  of  Suhm.  The  Fundinn 
Noregur  distinctly  says  that  the  wife  of  Regner  was 
Aslauga,  the  child  of  Brynhilda  daughter  of  Buddla, 
and  of  Sigurd  Fafnisbana,  who  lived,  by  the  assent  of 

■  Printed  <n  Biorner*  NordlRka  lumps  dater. 
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ttU  writers,  in  the  fifUi  century,  and  who  was  no  oilier 
than  Atcila :  and  NifHunga  >Sa^,  relating  liis  death  and 
tlie  vengeance  of  Bryn-Htlda,  caIIs  the  ^otne  pureuii  by 
the  name  of  Sigurd  Swetn.  'I'he  Danish  historian,  fnid- 
rng  himself  tbworU'd  by  iJic  gross  iinachroniuin  in  the 
fiU»e  i>e(li^rn>c  nf  Harultl,  attempted  to  boUter  it  up  by 
splitting  the  sttine  individuaU  into  separate  ]>ersons  in 
diETerent  cenlurien,  ringing  the  clianges  on  the  nainei^ 
Sigurd  and  Aalaugn;  to  such  a  degree  could  nationality 
aud  a  desire  to  uphold  the  truth  and  authen^city  of 
Scandinarian  legends  warp  the  un<]er<Uin<ling,  und  even 
apparently  the  candour,  of  an  antiiiuarinn,  whuxp  disqui- 
sitions were  too  minute  b)  allow  u  probability  of  his  not 
having  suspected  the  iuiposturv.  The  story  uf  Rv^er 
Lodbrok  is  a  blending  of  tJie  advuntures  of  tbe  grand- 
father of  king  Harold  Mnrfogt^r  (n  nurtliem  m'^-nyrer, 
killed  in  the  eighth  or  nintli  ct!titury  by  Klla*  in  Northuiii* 
berland),  with  some  nf  the  celebrat4-*d  ArtUane  runiinis- 
c«n<H!s  concerning  Mildo,  Sigunl,  aud  A^augs,  who  inay 
have  been  tlie  younger  Hiltla;  and  coni«queutly  we 
roadt  thai  the  sons  of  Hegner,  nHth  a  great  aruiy,  prc^ 
occtled  in  his  lifetime  to  Lunelwig  in  Saxony,  teitk 
tlir.  inUnlum  of  miirchinff  ayaiiut  Koute,  but  ubandoneJ 
tlir  rx/iftlition  an  furthrr  cotutderatiun,  a  passage 
from  the  life  of  Attila,  ridiculously  misapplied  to  the 
ofr«]iriug  of  a  Northern  pimtc.  The  natne  Ucgner 
ap[>ears  to  have  been  tlunnish,  fur  Agntliius  mention* 
tliat  Kegnar,  general  nf  the  Goths,  who  attempted  to 

•   According  t.i  T1>urr>l>v,  ^U,  fWiii  •tt.iiii  tliu  lui..ulu>  call*.)  Alia*) 

hill,  ur  UiL-   Iti«  lilll,  uv«r  Ri|«ii  «iit  lumnl,  Hu  luit  klllrd  tilt  IWT. 

^l>onai«  pWrt  llip  tlcktli  nf  Itcf{ii>T,  «bo  »«  klltnl  In  Klla.  In  «i4[ 

SulLin  lu  TU4,  I  Oagaul  Ludbnilui  Mga,  c  li.  lUuiBcJ' N.  K.  U. 
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assassinate  Narses,  was  not  s  Goth,  but  of  the  tribe  of 
Bittores,  a  Huonish  race.  Regiier  Lodbrok  himself  is 
stated  to  be  the  son  of  another  Sigurd  (Sigurd  Ring) 
and  another  Hilda  {Alf-Hilda),  so  incessantly  are  the 
changes  rung  upon  these  feigned  names  of  the  sera  of 
Attila.  It  appears  that  the  poetical  Edda  hat)  been 
written  long  enough  before  the  reign  of  Harald  Har- 
fflger  for  the  particulars  related  in  it  to  have  obtained 
credence,  and  before  the  names  Dane  and  Denmark 
were  estabtished  in  the  nortli  of  Europe,  (see  note, 
p.  441 )  probably  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 

§  71.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  the  various  rer- 
sions  of  ihe  catastrophe  which  cut  short  the  life  of  this 
mighty  [xiteiitate,  a  revengeful  woman  of  the  name  of 
Hilda  beat's  a  conspicuous  part ;  that  some  false  play, 
by  which  she  was  dishonoured,  seems  invariably  to  bo 
the  cause  of  her  lirulence,  and  tliat  the  Burgundian 
family  are  always  mixed  up  in  the  transaction,  with 
great  confusion  between  an  elder  and  a  younger  Hilda. 
Both  Cassiodorius  and  Prosper  Aquitanicus  testify  in 
their  chronicles  the  fact  that  Gundicar  or  Gunnar,  the 
Burgundian,  was  slain  by  the  Huns  not  long  after  his 
treaty  with  Aiitius,  shewing  thereby  that  the  later 
legends  have  some  foundation  in  reality.  The  result 
of  these  various  relations,  taking  into  consideration  that 
Priscus  states  Attila  to  have  married  his  daughter 
Eskam,  seems  to  be,  that  he,  as  told  of  him  under  the 
name  of  Sigurd,  had  a  daughter  by  his  sister  Hilda,  who 
is  sometimes  called  Brjn-hilda,  sometimes  Hilda  i 
bryniu,  or  the  m^led  Hilda,  described  as  a  warlike 
woman  and  enchantress ;  that  he  had  betrothed  himself 
to  her,   but  not  married  her,  and  that  he  afterwards 
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coin|>eIIe<l  bor  a^uiiist  tiur  wiU  to  tiitirry  ihv  prince  uf 
Itur^uiiily;  Uiat  be  &ub«>qiuuitly  in  44tt  esjwuMMl  the 
younger  Hilda,  (»ouietiiae«  cuUetl  Clirtiu  or  Onin 
Hiltlii,  stiiiiotimcs  Gudruiia  or  divine  ciicliimtrvss,  as 
ihe  utliur  Hilda  ia  uL-u  called  Oddruiiu  ur  eiicliiktitrc««  uf 
ihw  arrow-he^d)  bis  diiU|{liU)r  by  hid  sieur,  (Uryii-bilda, 
«ometiuiini  also  called  Griiabilda)  in  consequeiiee  of 
wliicb  »\us,  tliii  elder  Hilda,  excited  the  liurguiidiuu 
priuces  Ut  ait«iiipt  to  slay  bim  ;  but  that  be  ]iut  them 
tu  death,  oiid  hik  nftcrwardit  murdered  by  a  younger 
(triuee  of  lliat  nation  at  her  in»ti(falioi) ;  tlml  Uie  cato^ 
trojibe  did  not  take  place  on  tiie  riiffht  of  bia  marriage 
»ilJi  Hililo,  but  at  a  later  period  and  on  tiie  owa- 
Moii  of  ikiiotbor  wedding,  ibou^h  the  previous  uuiuD 
witli  Hilda  wof  the  causu  of  but  murder.  Coupling 
thew  porticulKra  witli  Uie  account  of  I'ri»cu^  that  in  Uti 
lus  wedded  his  own  ilaughler  Idtkaiii,  of  other  bisiorianft 
that  be  died  on  the  uight  of  bis  wed<liiig  with  Mycoltii, 
mid  of  others  that  Hilda  was  siiapocted  of  having  inui^ 
derud  him.  it  seems  not  improbable  tlutt  I'^aktiin  was  the 
younger  Hilda,  his  daughter  by  Wu  ni^tvr  whom  he  had 
eoinpt^llud  to  ntarry  the  Burgundiau,  and  tliruugh  whose 
tvvengc  his  murder  wub  eflectAKl,  with  the  aid  uf  on«  of 
the  Iturgutidiaii  prince*,  uii  the  night  of  bia  marriage 
with  Mycoltb  in  45i);  Guniiur,  otherwUe  called  Gun- 
liter  ur  (iunilicar,  having  been  previously  excited 
itgiiinitt  liim,  niid  slain  alter  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
u])un  lus  life.  It  is  very  pruhable.  that  Aitiiu  was  privy 
to  tlie  (--onspiracy,  as  Marcellinus  has  poutively  aaiM-rtcd. 
The  Wilkina  saga  contains  the  detail  of  n  variety  of  ox- 
ploila  by  Attila,  his  victory  over  OiRntm  king  of  Dwn- 
uutrk,  witli  his  gigantic  champions  Aspilisn  and  his 
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brothers,  his  conquest  of  Russia  from  Waldemar,  and  the 
defeat  of  Hermanric  by  his  anus,  some  of  which  event* 
mny  perhaps  be  founded  in  truth,  but  they  are  discre- 
dited by  the  anachronism  of  introducing  as  his  coadjutor, 
Theodoric  of  A'erona,  meaning  Theodoric  afterward* 
king  of  Italy,  who  was  not  born  till  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Atlila ;  but,  in  this  and  in  various  other  rela- 
tions he  has  been  confounded  with  an  earlier  Theodoric, 
or  the  actions  of  Theodeniir  the  vassal  of  Attila  have 
I»een  attributed  to  Theodoric,  who  was  either  his  son 
or  his  nephew.  Hermanric  the  Ostrogoth  had  been 
probably  dead  before  the  birth  of  Attila,  and  the  sup- 
posed victories  over  him,  and  the  alleged  cooperation  of 
Theodoric,  were  perhaps  connected  with  the  fabulous 
account  of  Attila's  great  longevity  ;  but  the  age  of  120 
years  attributed  to  him  by  the  Hungarian  writers,  being 
that  of  Moses,  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  notion 
that  he  came  in  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and  was  in  fact  * 
alter  Moses. 

g  72.  According  to  the  statement  of  Priscus,  as  related 
by  Jomandes,  the  attendants  of  Attila  abstained  from 
entering  the  bridal  chamber  for  a  considerable  time, 
thinking  that  he  was  pleased  to  lie  late;  but  at  length, 
after  calling  loudly  in  vain,  having  forced  the  door  they 
found  him  dead,  and  the  girl,  whom  he  had  espoused, 
dejected  +  and  weeping  under  the  covering  of  her  veil. 
Thereupon,  according  to  the  customary  manner  of 
mourning  the  dead  amongst  his  countrjinen,  they  cica- 
trized their  faces,  in  order,  as  the  historian  says,   that  he 


s  lying  hesidi'  tiim,  as  if  fearful  of  awnkiiig 
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might  be  bewailed  by  the  blood  of  men,  and  not  by  the 
tears  of  women.  A  silken  tent  was  pitched  in  the  open 
plain,  and  there  his  body  was  borne  and  lay  for  some 
time  in  state ;  while  the  most  disUnguished  of  the  Hun- 
nish  cavalry  careered  around  him,  in  the  manner  custo- 
mary at  the  games  or  tournaments  of  the  Roman  circus, 
in  which  the  horsemen  used  to  be  divided  into  four  parties 
clothed  with  unifonns  of  different  colours,  and  they 
chaunted  during  their  evolutions  his  praise  in  funereal 
accents,  saying,  "  Attila,  the  chief  king  of  the  Huns,  son 
'*  of  Mundiuc,  lord  of  the  bravest  nations,  endowed 
"  with  an  extent  of  power  unheard  of  before  his  time, 
"  having  alone  possessed  all  the  kingdoms  of  Scyttua 
"  and  Germany,  and  terrified  both  empires  of  the  llo- 
*<  man  city,  having  captured  or  trampled  on  their  towns 
"  and  having  consented  to  receive  an  annual  tribute,' 
"  being  appeased  by  entreaties  to  spare  those  which  were 
"  not  yet  sacked,  when  he  had  brought  all  those  things  to 
"  a  prosperous  conclusion,  ended  his  life,  not  by  hostile 
"  violence  or  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  people,  but  in 
"  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  security  of  his  na^on,  amidst 
*'  festivities,  and  without  any  sense  of  pain.  Who  would 
"  not  esteem  such  a  termination  of  his  life  desirable  !"* 
After  the  equestrian  exercises  had  been  performed,  and 
the  dirge,  of  which  the  above  substance  has  been  pre- 
ser\'ed  to  us,  had  been  chaunted,  they  buried  him  se- 
cretly. He  had  three  several  coffins  or  rather  biers, 
the  first  decorated  with  gold,  the  second  with  silver,  the 

*  TliLve  word>  wen  iranJutciI  fruni  thv  Greek  of  PriKU*  into  Lulln 
hy  Jomanilr*;  thry  npppar  in  9ip>nluii  and  TuUnui  D*Iiii»ta  with 
•uch  vuriation  ■*  if  tltry  hul  iTanilatcd  them  (vtrrallT  from  (he  lo»t 
oriK'iial. 
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third  with  iron,  signifying  by  those  sj-mbols  that  the 
three  metals  appertaine<l  to  so  powerful  a  king;  wifh 
evident  refcroncu  to  the  prophetic  monarchies  •  of  Dftnicl. 
thu  gold  representing  the  Babylonian,  tlie  silver  that  of 
the  Medea,  to  both  of  which  he  pretended  in  the  title 
he  had  assumed,  and  the  iron  both  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  deified  sword  by  lirtue  of  which  he  ruled.  He 
was  interred  fat  night,  after  which  a  vast  heap  of  spoils 
was  made  over  hi*  tomb,  or  rather  over  his  body ;  and 
they  buried  with  him  arms  of  his  enemies  which  had 
been  takoii  in  battle,  trappings  studded  with  gems,  and 
the  banners  of  various  nations.  After  this  ceremony, 
the  HuTis  celebrate  his  funerid  rites  with  profane  feast- 
ini;  and  wassail,  and  the  supper  is  said  to  lun-e  been 
served  up  iti  J  four  courses,  the  first  on  plate  of  grild. 
the  second  of  silver,  the  third  of  brass,  tbe  fourth  of 
iron,  including  the  third  or  brazen   Macedonian  king- 


*  DuiiicI,  0,  2.  r  Jonmndi'B.     L'olBniu  Bays  Ht  twilight. 

1  Tlie  words ''fJoniaadeB  coiiceniiag  the  colEns  or  bicn  are,  cujus 
fercula  primiiin  anro,  secundum  orgrnlo,  tertium  ferri  ri(;ore  commu- 
niiint,  iii);nifiraritF«  ttili  anrumento  potentiBsimo  rei-i  omnia  hipt  nrnrc' 
niHie.  Cttlnnus,  perhaps  referring  to  tlie  same  passKiie  from  the  lost 
Greek  of  Priscus,  euye,  Ccencu  Tercula  prima  in  vasis  aureie,  secundu  in 
urgcnlcii',  lurtio  In  a;rL-is,  quarto  in  ftrrcis  ildula  sunt.  It  is  tu  be  ob- 
cerveci  that  the  word  ferculum,  used  by  thp  two  writers  in  iliRWrpnt 
wnsos,  is  of  rerj-  douhtful  import,  as  It  means  somelimes  a  bier  or  coffin, 
BOmetimes  a  tray,  sometimes  a  standard,  somellmes  a  course  of  dishes 
served  ut  table,  or  even  their  contents.  The  Greek  word  of  Priscus  was 
probably  ^ipErpoi',  which  admits  the  same  nmbiguity,  and  perhaps  Jor- 
nandes  and  Calanus  have  understood  the  sume  word  in  different  senses, 
butil  wilt  be  observed,  that  the  acrount  of  Calunus  includes  the  otlier 
inelal  uf  tbe  prophetic  monarcbies,  which  represented  the  Greek  or  Ma- 
redo  titan  i  Bud  it  is  scnrcely  proliable  that  Jornai^dts  shoitid  have 
I'initted  it,  if  he  had  had  hcccb^  1u  Ihc  ^uinc  Piiun-c  of  iiiforinutiun. 
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dom  with  the  throe  others  wliivh  had  been  before  sig- 
nified ;  and  it  »  obiiervable  that  tlti-  hbtiirian*,  who 
have  recorded  these  rutnarkablo  tapt»,  do  not  aeem  to 
have  had  any  notion  of  their  apparent  mystical  intention, 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  secret  meaning  affords  strong 
ivasoD  for  believing  their  report.  'ITie  slaves  by  whose 
labour  the  grave  of  the  Himiiish  monarch  was  excavated, 
were  put  to  death  a»  a  Micnfice  to  hiii  manex,  and,  as 
Joniaadus  slaten,  to  <leter  curiwity  from  prying  into  oud 
pilfering  the  wealth  which  was  interred  with  him ;  but 
it  iit  difficult  to  understand  how  Uie  place  of  his  inter- 
ment could  b«!  rendered  aecret,  even  by  murdering  the 
workmen,  if  the  tomb  was  covered  with  the  spoils  of 
nations,  and  it  n  moat  probable  that  the  s|>oiU  were  all 
buried  and  laid  over  the  site  of  the  body,  and  not  over 
the  tomb  externally.  With  like  view  to  Fecre:<y  and  se- 
curity, the  Ixxly  of  Alaric  had  Iwcn  deposited  under  the 
bed  of  the  river  Ituwntinus.  The  Hungarian  writers 
say  thai  Attiln  was  burinl  near  Koioxo  or  CheveshusQ 
(a  Hunnish  wonl  of  'IVutoniv  origin,  moaning  Chore's 
house)  wher*  the  Hunntsh  kings  C-bvro,  Codica,  and 
Itolamber,  were  en  tombed - 

i  73.  llie  identity  of  Attila  with  the  Arthur  of  n>. 
inancf  luis  been  [loinli^  out  by  the  author  of  Nimrod, 
vol.  I.  p.  44id.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that,  vthmt 
the  ann-i  of  Atiila  extended  themselves  successfully  over 
iIh"  North  of  Kur(>)>e,  the  Saxon  sea-kings,  whom  he. 
being  unprovided  with  a  niaiitiine  force,  coulil  not  re- 
duce under  bis  dominion,  may  have  removed  to  England 
in  some  measure  to  avoid  hia  asceDdanry ;  and,  although 
we  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  Attila  ever  M>nt  any 
military  ex|)edition  into  Cireal  Britain,  the  Scaiulinavian 
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Ivgc^ndg  say  that  hia  coinpanioii  Theodaric  pent  Herbert 
bis  nephew  thither  to  king  Arthur,  who  can  he  denioti- 
sirat€M:l  to  be  no  other  than  Attila,  to  ask  for  the  hand 
of  his  (laughter  Hilda  in  marriage,  but  tlwre  is  a  story 
of  fraud  wherever  the  nuptiaU  of  Hilda  are  mentioned, 
and  Herbert  in  this  account  draws  a  frightful  picture  of 
Theodoric  to  disgust  her,  and  marries  her  himself.  It 
may  bo  surmised,  that,  as  it  was  natural  for  the  Britons, 
who  were  sorely  pressed  by  the  Saxous,  to  apply  to  the 
great  conqueror  of  Kurope,  he  may  have  sent  them  as- 
surances of  his  good-will  and  intention  of  succouring 
them  hereafter,  and  have  initiated  them  in  his  Aiiti- 
christian  pretensions  and  claim  to  universal  monarchy. 
From  such  secret  communications  the  Druidical  free- 
masonry may  have  originated  ;  and  Olaus  Magnus,  who 
styles  Arthur  king  over  Britain,  Ireland,  Scaiulinavia, 
Denmark,  and  the  rest  of  Kurope  to  the  Palu»  MsotiR, 
wliidi  could  not  have  licen  prediented  of  any  man  ex- 
cept Attila,  mentions  that  he  instituted  certain  families 
or  societies  of  iUnstrlous  men,  which  seems  actually  to 
designate  lodges  of  Uluminati.  I'he  following  extract 
fnwn  a  MS.  by  the  author  of  Nimrod,  which  he  has 
kindly  communicated,  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  my 
entering  further  into  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  seems 
to  me  clear  that  the  Arthurian  fable  is  a  Druidical  loca- 
tion of  Attila,  as  head  of  the  Antichristian  power,  in 
(ireat  Britain.  "  This  topic  may  be  handled  to  better 
"  satisfaction  by  shewing  to  what  real  man  and  actions 
"  the  unreal  Arthur  of  Uritain  had  reference,  and  why 
"  mortals  so  widely  removed  from  the  era  of  the  lower 
"  Western  empire,  as  those  who  seem  to  revive  in  his 
"  person,  have  been  raised  up,  like  jihanlonis,   i<»   cross 
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"  our  path  in  history.  The  Arthur  of  rmuiuici*  was  king 
"  it)  A.D.  45'2,  atid  the  «i<°ye  f>eriUux  in  thv  contra  'A 
"  the  rounil  tables,  boro  on  inscription  that  in  that '  year 
"  the  seat  ought  to  be  filler),  and  the  quest  of  tlic  Saint 
"  Orcal  achieved ;  yet  Arthur  failed  of  doing  either. 
"  IJeanng  that  date  of  rumaneo  in  mind,  we  must  ob- 
"  serve  tliat  Arthur  wan  armed  with  a  dword  broiij{ht 
"  to  him  from  heaven,  in  right  nf  whieh  he  waa  (like 
"  a  wcond  Orion)  called  Llaukinawg,  the  aword-bearer. 
*'  The  cek^tnl  Kwon]  Wiu  «»  intorwoven  with  hix  life, 
"  that,  until  it  M-ai  flung  inl/i  tlie  water,  ho  could  not 
"  depart  fmm  this  world  for  his  appointed  sojouni  in 
"  Dnmalis  or  Avallon.  It  seems  to  have  contained  the 
"  divine  part  of  liis  nature.  In  Tyran  le  Blanc  wc 
'*  read  of  Arthur  imprisoned  in  a  silken  cagey  hariiig 
"  lif(%  hut  void  of  knowledge  and  discumment,  save  that 
"  he  could  answer  all  queitirniti  by  gaiing  fixedly  upon 
"  the  naked  blade  of  his  "word  excalibar.  \Wu!x\  that 
"  was  t^en  from  him,  he  no  longer  knew,  perceived, 
"  or  remembered  anything.  That  sword  was  hii  mind 
'  and  his  memory.  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  Iceland, 
'  Scandinavia.  Denmark,  Germany  and   I'ranre,   were 

*  conquered  by  Arthur,  acconling  to  the  nocountu  given 

*  ill  the  Bnits  and  in  Romance ;  b<>  prevailml  over  tho 
'  Roman  empire  of  the  Wert,  an<l  (a*  l^eiilie  biKbop  of' 
'  Roes  rays)  over  tliat  of  tho  Eu«t  olwo.  AtliU  king  of 
'  the  Hun*  claimed  so-ercignty  over  the   Sc)thtui  aitd 

■  Sannatic  nations  in  right  of  t)ie  iword  of  Mars,  not  a 
'  wefl[)on  uaed  by  that  (tod,  but  an  idol  of  hhn,  imiDv- 
'  niorially  revered  in  Scjthia,  though  seldom  seen  upon 
'  mrtli,  of  which  he  boaated  himself  to  be  ths  pomc^sor. 
>   Mo8t  of  the  Norlliern  ualioti!<  seem  to  have  been  nbo- 
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*'  (lient  to  his  power,  and  both  sections  of  Constantine's 
"  empire  were  humbled  by  his  arms  into  the  payment 
"  of  tribute.  Arthur  is  stated  to  have  passed  into  Gaul, 
"  and  gained  a  great  victory  in  Champagne  over  the 
"  Roman  general  Lucius  Tiberius,  and  was  marching 
"  on  to  attack  the  Roman  emperor  himself  in  Italy, 
"  (whoni  Geoffrey  ap  Arthur  calls  Leo)  when  the  in- 
"  trigues  of  Medrawd  the  Plot,  and  Guenever  recalled 
"  him  home,  and  shortly  after  destroyed  hiin.  The 
"  Hun  fought  a  great  battle  iu  Champagne  againat  the 
"  general  Ilavius  A'ctius,  and  soon  after  marched 
"  agmnst  Italy,  where  he  was  encountered  by  pope 
"  Leo,  and  by  agreement  with  him,  (but  for  what  pii- 
"  vat«  reasons  1  leave  for  historians  to  enquire)  returned 
"  to  his  own  countrj'.  This  was  in  A.D.  452,  the  verj' 
'*  same  year  in  which  the  Romantic  Arthur  should  have 
"  filled  the  si>ye  perileux,  but  did  not.  A  few  months 
"  completed  the  life  of  Attila,  by  means  (as  it  has  been 
"  supposed)  of  an  unfiuthful  wife  and  foreign  or  domes- 
"  tic  treason.  It  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible,  that  two 
"  celestial  sword-bearers  should  have  been  thought,  or 
"  even  feigned,  to  spring  up,  conquer  Europe,  success- 
"  fully  assail  the  Roman  empire,  return  home,  and 
"  perish  under  circumstances  so  minutely  similar,  and  a 
"  perfect  correspondence  of  date  ?  True  it  is  that  the 
*'  Brutic  Arthur  bears  date  considerably  later  than  the 
"  Romantic,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  later  date  is 
"  only  a  cryptographic  expression  or  cypher  to  denote 
"  the  earlier  one.  Arthur,  say  the  Bruts,  withdrew  to 
"  Avallou  in  A.D.  542,  which  three  figures  are  merely 
"  an  anagram  of  452." — "  Of  Arthur  the  sword-bearer 
"  it  is  said  that  he  disap[)eared  mysterioualy   from    the 
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'  earth,  to  which  he  wnx  our  dity  to  rotum ;  Niobeluii- 
'  g<*n-Ii(fd  *  HjK'akii  of  the  fU^jtjirantnre  of  the  '■  luii,  ■» 
'  doubling  whothirr  he  was  HwallowcH  up  by  the  earth. 
'  codccoIih)  ill  tho  inonntaine,  or  rArri(«d  off  by  the 
*  Devil;  end  a  Sorso  wgn  dcscribi^s  him  as  lH>ing  en- 
'  closed  alivi"  in  m  hollow  inountiiin,  umidst  nccuinuliUvd 
'  treasuroa." — "  Alain  Itouc-lianl  ((Jrand  C'hronique  de 
■*  BrotBgtie,  fol.  50)  pret«nda  that  one  Daniel  Uranirtiz 
"  or  the  Recl-visagod,  reigned  in  Little  Dritun  front 
'  nH!t  to  7dO,  carried  his  arrns  into  Germany,  was  elected 
'  king  of  the  Germans  and  proceeded  to  l*avia,  where 
"  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  einjwmr  Leo.  He 
"  retuntcd  to  Armorica  whorti  he  wnw  Ihi'  must  p«iwer- 
"  ful  monarch  of  all  (he  Wef>t.  His  title  is  e(]uival<;nt 
"  to  Florid-fawd  (Gwrid  a])  Gwrid  Olaii)  an  Artlmrian 
"  ttUe.  He  is  uid  to  have  ilescended  from  llio  EarU  of 
"  Coniwall,  Arthiir'a  native  province.  Like  Arthur  he 
"  hail  no  real  existence ;  like  Attila  he  ended  his  career 
"  of  con<]urst  l>y  ttii  Italian  expedition,  but  did  not  pe- 
"  netrate  beyond  the  north  of  Italy,  during  the  reign  of 
"  an  emperor  l-eo  who  did  not  exist  at  the  lime  raon- 
'*  tioned.  '11)6  circumstanem  identify  liim  with  both 
"  ArtJmr  and  Attila." — "  Iti  &  great  lake  near  NanUM 
'■  is  an  inland  called  Uif^Vm,  meaning  Mun,  in  which 
'*  i>  a  great  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  under  which  a  giant 
"  b  mid  to  Rlecjk,  who  contended  againtt  Chrintiinity, 
"-  rcprvM'nttMl  in  the  periM>n  of  St.  Martin  of  Timr>;  and 
"  it  b  traditional  thai  a  nrgin  is  hereafter  to  put  hnr 
"  arm  through  the  hole  and  raise  the  stone,  and  fmuik 
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*  citatw  the  giant  and  convert  him.  Martin  died  before 
'  the  reign  of  AttUa,  but  was  uncle  to  St.  Patric,  his 
■  **  cotemporarj'.  The  sleeping  Hun  is  evidently  Attila, 
'*  and  the  legend  furnishes  another  proof  of  his  anti- 
«  christian  character,  and  of  his  identity  with  Arthur, 
"  abiding  in,  and  expected  to  return  from,  the  island 
"  of  Avallon." 

5  74.  As  the  early  legends  and  mythology  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians  are  replete  with  reminiscences 
of  Attila,  and  the  Arthur  of  romance  appears  to  be  a 
RiyHtioal  denomination  of  the  same  mighty  eonqueror, 
we  may  ex|)ect  to  find  his  adventures  pervading  the 
early  literature  of  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  true  it  is 
that  the  exploits  of  this  celebrated  man  have  resounded 
in  fable  and  in  verse  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  A  fragment  of  a  Latin  ]x»em 
found  amongst  tlie  archives  of  Bavaria  was  published  by 
Fischer,  A.D.  1780,  at  Leipsie,  from  a  MS.  .aid  tu  he  of 
the  13th  century,  and  in  1792  a  continuation  of  the 
same  from  a  MS.  said  to  be  of  the  9th,  found  at  Carls- 
rhue.  The  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a 
monk  named  Walther,  and  has  been  referred  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  however  clear  to 
me,  as  stated  at  length  in  a  note  to  §  59,  p.  480,  that 
the  poem  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  9th,  because  it  speaks  of  Thule  as  lying  further 
west  than  either  Spain  or  Ireland,  and  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  Iceland  by  the  Norwegians,  no  land  was 
known  to  exist  to  the  west  of  Ireland  and  Spain;  and, 
although,  in  the  line  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule, 
Claudian  may  have  intended  the  northern  extremity  of 
Scotland  or  the  Hebrides,  it  is  impossible  that,  before  the 
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dbcovdiy  of  Iceland  in  861,  at  winch  thtio  them  waa  no 
VMtigc  of  the  UUnd  having  )H^en  cvrr  inhabit«d,  any 
uiaiii  should  have  dt^signated  'lliiilv  lut  lying  lu  the  wvst 
of  Ireland.  I'liicing  the  date  of  thi«  ])0<>iii  at  tJio  end  of 
the  IHh  or  beginning  of  the  lOth  century,  it  will  still,  I 
believe,  be  tlic  firtit  record  of  the  niiHapiilioation  of  the 
name  'I'hulc  to  Iceland,  which  was  unknown  to  Ihe 
ancient  Koinanfi.     The  lines  are — 

"  Intniva  cu^ldiia*  iirKcbal  Plicrbua  In  oriM 
I'lltnin  JHT  iii>t>ni  niifuatit  vntifcin  Ttijlsti, 
QllE  cum  Scotiernli  pmt  Irrffa  rrlk|Ult  MllirriM.'' 

It  makes  no  dilTflrence  whether  Iliberoe  is  understood  to 
mean  Ireland  or  the  Spanish  [tenlnsula,  which  before 
861  were  the  western  limits  of  llie  known  world.  It  is 
probably  a  \a.\ne  for  Hiboriios.  In  this  poem  Gibicho 
(meaninff  the  Durgundian  monarch,  who  is  eUewhere 
caile<l  Giuka,  the  ii  being  changed  into  a  v  or  b)  i§  repre- 
sented ns  king  of  the  Fnincs  near  the  Khine.  Hiltgund 
<kiighti,!rof  llerric  king  of  Burgundy  i»  betrothed  to  Wal- 
ter prince  of  Aiiuitain.  Attila  witli  Uie  Huns  who  are 
therein  called  indifferently  Avars,  liaviug  adviuicetl  from 
Hungary  against  France,  Gibicho  itubinlts  to  jiay  tri- 
bute, and  Attila  return's  carrying  with  him  Hogen,  Hill- 
guild,  and  Walter,  as  hostages.  On  the  death  of  Gibicho, 
his  MOD  Gunthar  succeeding  him  refuses  to  pay  ratuom, 
and  Hagi'n  makeit  his  escape  to  him.  Walter  succcMfuIly 
leads  the  Huns  against  them.  Ospiru,  wife  of  Attila,  nd- 
viw*  her  husliand  to  altorli  VVnlf^-r  to  his  service  by  otSffr- 
ing  him  tlic  choice  of  tiie  daughter  of  any  of  his  l*iitmc^ 
nian  sulrajw  in  marriage,  which  Walter  declines,  pretend- 
ing the  desire  of  leading  a  life  of  mllitar)'  activity.  After 
obtaining  further  ili^tinctioii  at  the  head  of  Attila's  force*, 
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he  arranges  with  Hlltguad  to  escape  from  AttUa's  coutti 
aud  to  rob  Attila  of  his  arms  and  rreasure,  aud  a  horse 
to  carry  them,  and  she  is  specially  charged  to  provide 
hcKKlf  with  (ish-hooks.  that  he  Dtay  catch  Jish  fur  their 
tHipjHirt  on  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  Rhine,  he  pars  the 
m  ferryman  with  a  fish  ha  liad  previously  caught,  which 
hieing  presently  sold  to  king  Gunthar'a  cook  is  reoog- 
nued  by  him  to  he  an  outlandish  Ush,  and,  enquiry  being 
Walter  is  discovered.  Gunthar,  together  with 
Hagcn  and  several  otlier  warriors,  pursues  Walter  to  take 
from  him  the  treasures  of  Attila,  and  they  attack  him  in 
a  cavern  in  the  Vosges,  where  he  is  reposing.  Walter 
kills  all  the  assailants,  except  the  king,  and  Hagen,  who 
had  scrupled  to  attack  him,  but  is  at  lengtJi  prevailed 
upon  by  the  entreaties  of  Gunthar  to  assist  in  his  dis- 
comliture.  They  retire  to  some  distance,  aitd  attack 
Walter  on  the  road  after  he  has  coma  forth  to  prosecute 
his  journey  with  ihc  diUTisci.  iuid  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, in  which  Walter  loses  a  hand,  Gunthar  a  foot,  and 
Hagen  an  eye,  they  part  and  return  to  their  seTend 
homes.  Aventinus  calls  the  bride,  in  whose  chamber 
Attila  died,  Hiltgund  daughter  of  Erric  king  of  the 
Francs ;  the  identical  Hilda  or  Hildico  of  Jomandes  is 
therefore  here  meant.  'I'his  old  poem  does  not  appear  to 
contain  a  word  of  hbtorical  truth,  but  we  recognize  in 
it  some  of  the  persons  who  acted  in  the  great  drama  that 
ended  with  the  death  of  Attila,  the  circumstances  being 
adapted  to  the  honour  of  some  Aquitanian  prince,  whom 
the  author  wished  to  celebrate,  and  who  seems  to  be 
placed  in  Attila's  shoes,  with  his  treasures,  his  bride 
Hilda,  his  sword,  and  his  horse.  The  barbarous  name 
Ospiru,  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  may  perhaps 
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liiiTc  been  that  of  some  real  wife  of  the  Hunniah  kiug. 
The  poem  is  written  id  Laiin  of  tho  dark  ngtra,  with  great 
(lisregnnl  to  quantity,  and  witli  the  u»e  of  »uch  words  as 
wantis  for  gaunlleta  (Fr.  gaunta)  of  which,  I  believe,  the 
earlieitt  iiie  is  by  lUaie  aiul  Notger  the  monk  of  St.  Gall 
in  the  8th  century.  The  editor  thinks  the  poem  iniiy 
coinpi>tH  with  the  j^neid ;  its  readers  will  fiod  nothing, 
but  its  antiquity,  to  reconiniend  it.  'Ihe  first  ynrt  eon- 
Bista  of  Hiiia,  the  two  together  of  I4b'2,  linea. 

§  75.  There  are  certain  |>ointa  in  the  Morgant£  Ma^ 
giore  of  Puici,  which  appear  to  have  been  drawn  from 
fountain  of  the  AttJlaiie  legends.  Orlando  u  po«- 
like   Attila,   of  a  (Uvine  swoni,  after  his  dcftth 

b  cast,  like  tho  $word  of  Arthur,  into  the  water,  and 
eoatinues  to  float  upon  the  surface,  but  dives  when  any 
ona  attempts  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Orlando  espouses,  lik« 
Attila,  the  sister  of  the  prince  or  iniirf|uis  of  Burgundy;  in 
his  la«t  confession  be  states  his  deep  regret  fur  ill-conduct 
towards  her.  Her  Bui^undiaii  brother,  though  in  amity 
with  him,  strikes  Orlando  on  the  head  the  i»ovorest  blow 
be  had  ever  received.  The  faruurite  horse  of  Orlando 
tUes  suddenly  witliout  cause,  like  that  of  Attila,  itnnie- 
diat«ly  before  his  death  ;  and  he  alxo  dies  like  tlic  Hun. 
from  the  bursting  of  a  vessel  and  the  blond  gushing  from 
his  mouth  and  nugitriU.  In  blllis'M  KnglUh  roinanm-* 
(■^.  p.*iU»)  will  Iw  found  the  epitome  of  a  romance  which 
has  also  reference  to  the  It^gcndi  concerning  the  Huu ; 
and  it  ha.4  been  since  published  complete  in  t^rly  metri- 
cal tales,  Loing,  Txlinb.  1826.  It  is  that  of  Sir  t^ger,  Sir 
Graham,  and  8ir  Gray^teel.  'Hie  two  latter  are  personi- 
fications of  the  sword  of  Sigurd  and  Attila,  called  Gram, 
which  is  lengthened  into  Graliam.     Winliane  rowed,  Itko 
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t  prowess. 
i  land  of 
t  m  t^  Sr  Owy-^ari,  b«  Hk^  Gutmar,  he  «v 
d«i  Sr  Gf^MB,  hk  evnm  fneml  in 
I  to  ^  to  bed  sod  d»guue  hU  mioe 
i.  wUk  be  ptureeded  to  figbt  Sir  Gia;> 
1  ia  Sv  ^CT^  anBOai^  with  a  wonderful  sword  and  a 
!  hutiBwd  boot  As  bcndier  of  Sir  E^er,  and  be 
r  Ub,  ami  faRNigbt  back  his  helmet  and  shield. 
;  Sr  Egcr  to  be  the  real  conqueror, 
,  V  Bm-luldB  had  married  Giuinar  UDder 
sttneet.  aod  Sir  Graham  marries  Lilias 
r  of  cbe  Lord  of  (hilljaa.  Winliane,  afterwards 
;  tbe  fnud  wfaicb  bad  be«n  pracdsed  upon 
isir  Bl  banDg  :ibared  the  bed  of  a  beat? d 
I,  abjttraa  In  camftaj  for  ever,  and  after  the 
death  of  her  and  Sir  Graham.  Sir  f^r  consoles  hhns^If 
bv  marrying  the  widow  of  Sir  Graham.  In  this  romance 
the  elements  of  the  legend  concerning  Attila  as  Sigurd, 
and  Gunnar,  and  the  two  Hildas,  are  plainly  discernible, 
though  mixed  up  with  some  variation  of  circumstances. 
In  1502  was  published  at  Venice  a  romantic  work  called 
Attila  flagellum  Dei,  and  in  1550  Kocho  of  Rimini 
published  a  poem  with  the  same  title.  They  call  Attila 
the  son  of  a  daughter  of  Osdnibald  king  of  Hungary  by 
a  dog,  and  state  that  his  features  "  were  half  canine. 

•  Jornandw  sbvs  dial  the  Ituiw  in  general  were  frijriitfully  black,  hut 
tills  niuBt  be  taken  with  wjme  allowanpe  for  the  exaggeration  of  a  su(«.r- 
etitiouB  ipan,  who  seema  to  have  believoJ  th«t  tlieir  anceatore  liud  boen 
•ctually  cngenilere.1  by  demons,  and  that  they  were  introduced  into 

irope  hy  an  rtpmial  arllSfe  of  the  evF]  spirit.     A    person  free  from 
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They  ireal  of  lii«  Italian  campaign,  and  chiofly  of  his 
contests  with  one  Giano  or  JitTius  a  petty  king  of  Con- 
cordia, of  his  entering  into  Rimini  disguised  as  a  pilgrim, 
and  his  head  being  struck  off  and  sent  to  his  anny  by 
Janus,  who  recognized  his  doglike  features.  His  suc- 
cessor Panduat^'hus  repulses  the  Count  of  EOv,  and  is 
afterwards  ntuted  and  slain  by  Eradiiis.  Ily  a  gross 
anachronism  the  mother  of  Atiila  is  said  to  have  been 
destined  by  her  father  to  es]iouse  the  emperor  Justinian. 
A  manuscript  said  to  have  been  written  by  Thoiuas  uf 
Aquilcia  secretary  to  the  |>atriarch  Nicetas  at  the  lime  of 
the  siege,  is  recorded  as  having  been  preserved  amongst 
the  archives  of  the  princes  of  Este,  and  an  amplifie<l 
translation  of  it  was  made,  as  it  b  pretended,  into  I'ro- 
venial,  by  Nicola  da  Casola  a  Bolognese,  for  the  use  of 
Uoniface  of  Este ;  and  the  Provcn^'al  was  again  tran-t- 
latod  into  Italian  and  printed  at  Ferrora  in  I5tirS.  Ilie 
translator's  ruune  does  not  ap[)ear  in  the  co|iy  in  the 
king's  library.  It  is  state<l  by  Angelati  (Itibl.  dui  vol- 
ganzzatori,  v.  4.  [k  373)  to  be  Alepi  Fino.  Dninct,  vol. 
2.  p.  134,  says  it  was  translated  by  J.  Marco  Barbieri 
a  Modcneso.  Whether  there  over  existed  a  MS.  by  the 
secretary  of  Nicetas  is  very  <ioubtful ;  if  there  did,  some 
brief  notice  by  him  may  have  sitvihI  as  a  peg  on  which 
(o  liang  a  long  ti&Hue  of  fictions,  but  certainly  it  could 
liave  confined  nothing  like  llie  roinanee  which  the  sup- 
|Htee<l  translator  presented  to  the  public  From  this 
mmiuice  I^giia  derived  his  two  work*  nOating  to  ih* 
princes  of  Eats,   in  which  the  fabulous  eveuu  of  the 
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aege  of  Aquileia  are  detailed,  and  a  variety  of  romaTitic 
personages  introduced,  Forestus  prince  of  Este  being  the 
most  formidable  antagonist  of  tlic  Hun.  These  pro- 
ductions, evidently  intended  as  a  compliment  to  the 
house  of  Est«,  I'alladio,  who  wrote  not  long  after  their 
publication,  justly  called  the  rarings  of  an  insane  person, 
(dcliramenta)  considering  that  they  were  published  as 
true  history.  Concerning  the  romantic  exploits  of 
Forestus,  Cbiabrera  wrote  three  cantos  in  blank  verse, 
published  amongst  his  posthumous  works,  and  he  makes 
Attila  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  prince  of  Este.  TTie  poem 
of  Quinctianus,  an  officer  who  had  served  under  Attius 
and  wrote  in  his  praise,  laudans  Aiitimn  vacansque 
Musae,  as  Sidonius  tells  us,  is  lost,  tt  would  probably 
have  thrown  some  light  on  the  affwrs  of  Attila.  Sidonius 
himself,  the  friend  and  conespondent  of  bishop  Lupus 
who  admitted  Attila  into  tho  city  of  Troyes,  unfor- 
tunately abandoned  the  idea  he  had  conceived  of  writing 
his  history.  Raphael  Volaterran,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
illustrious  men,  mentions  a  MS.  of  the  eight  books  of 
Priscus,  history  of  Attila,  then  existing  in  the  Vatican ; 
but  it  is  not  forthcoming,  and  the  Byzantine  history  of 
Priscus  is  also  losL  He  was  a  native  of  Paniuni  in 
Thrace.  We  possess  only  some  e^ttract^  preserved  in 
the  Excerpta  de  legationibus.  The  poem  of  Mamllus 
in  praise  of  Attila  has  also  perished.  Cslius  Calanus 
Juvencus  dwelt  in  Dalmatia,  where  in  1197  he  was 
bishop  of  the  five  churches.  Some  copies  of  Canisiiis 
(Promptuarium  ecclcsiasticum)  contain  his  life  of  Attila. 
Felippo  Callimacho,  called  from  his  learning  Experiente, 
was  a  Tuscan  of  the  noble  family  of  Buonacosti,  but  took 
the  fancy  name  of  Callimachus.     He  established  a  sort 
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of  academy  in  coiicurt  with  Pomponitu  Lwtua;  but 
l^lI>c  Paul  II.,  who  occupied  the  see  from  1464  to  1470, 
believing  that  it  concealed  a  pernicious  niptory,  perse- 
cuted its  members  with  rigour.  He  retired  to  Polaod, 
where  he  was  preceptor  to  the  children  of  Casimir  IV. 
He  was  accused  of  advising  Ca;siniir  to  get  the  I'olish 
nobles  slaughtered  in  a  disastrous  Imttle  in  Moldavia, 
atid  was  forced  to  lie  hid  the  rest  of  hia  days,  ami,  afU'r 
his  death,  it  was  foun<l  necessary  to  conceal  his  body. 
His  life  of  Attila  was  published  in  4lo.  in  1531,  and  in 
rtvo.  in  1641.  Porupoiiius  L^tus  his  associate  affecUHl 
paganism,  kept  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Home  as  a  festival,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Uomulus. 
Nicholas  Olaus  was  bishop  of  Strigonium,  and  published 
a  life  of  Attila.  The  Enneads  of  Sabellicus,  and  the 
Decada  of  Bonfinius,  which  treat  of  the  affairs  of  Attila, 
wore  published  in  the  16th  century.  The  Hungarian 
collections  are  llonim  Hungaricanim  ScHptorcs  varii. 
Franc.  1600,  and  the  Hungarian  chronicles  publtshe«l  by 
Belius  in  three  volumes,  and  by  Schwandterus  in  other 
three.  I  am  only  acqudnted  with  Cardinal  Desericiua's 
large  work  on  Hungarian  origins  ihnHigh  tin-  quot«Uons 
made  by  Pray,  which  are  sufficiently  ample  ami  unim- 
portant to  prevent  my  regretting  that  I  could  not  obtuii 
access  to  the  book  itj^f,  which  is  not  in  England,  and, 
as  I  understand,  not  in  Irance.  There  are  Bome  con- 
tinental tracts  relating  to  Attila  which  I  have  not  seen, 
but  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  contain  any  thing 
material  which  is  unknown  to  mo  from  other  sources. 
Whetlier  the  Latin  MS.  of  John  Brame  of  llietford,  in 
the  library  of  Dcnc'l  College,  Conibridgtv  translated,  a»  he 
xtates,  for  the  bi-nefit  nf  a  lady  wh"  neitlicr  uiulerxtfNMl 
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Saxon  nor  French,  relating  the  wars  of  Atling  king  of 
Attleburg  in  Norfolk  and  Kond  king  of  Thetford,  has  any 
reference  to  the  legends  of  Attila  the  Hun  or  not,  I  am 
unable  to  state;  not  having  seen  either  it,  or  the  frag- 
munt  of  the  same  work  unfinished  in  27,01)0  French 
verses,  of  which  the  MS.  waa  purchased  at  Mr.  Heber's 
sale,  as  I  understand,  by  Sir  Thos.  Phillips ;  but  I  believe 
it  has  not.  Amongst  the  works  of  taste  relating  to  Attila 
there  is  a  tragedy  by  Conieillo,  one  of  late  date  by  Mr. 
Uip[)olite  Bis,  and  one  of  outrageous  absurdity  in  Ger- 
man by  Werner  who  makes  Pope  Leo  conduct  Honoria 
to  Attila's  tent  at  night  to  facilitate  their  amours.  'ITiere 
is  a  romance  •  in  two  volumes  by  Robineau,  who  was  an 
agent  of  the  French  revolutionists  in  BrabanU  published 
under  the  name  of  Beaunoir,  an  anagram  of  Robineau. 
The  little  French  work  called  Conjuration  contre  Attila 
is  drawn  from  the  Cantoclania's  incorrect  Latin  version 
of  Prison 9- 

§  76.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  particulars 
of  the  life  of  this  conspicuous  man  have  not  been  more 
perfectly  preserved,  but  if  we  assume  from  what  has 
been  premised,  that  which  I  firmly  believe,  that  the 
mythology  and  the  early  history  of  the  North  originates 
in  Attila,  that  the  Arthurian  legends  have  like  reference 
to  him,  and  that  the  Antichristian  expectations,  which 
had  centred  in  him,  continued  to  be  cherished  in  the 
mysticism  of  romances,  giving  a  tinge  to  whatever  lite- 
rature did  not  spring  from  monastic  sources,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  how  great  was  the  depth  and  durability 

*  Tlie  roiiianCL>  of  Altilu  advprtlsorl  by  Mr.  JmnM  (March,  1837)  will 
I  rloiibt  iiut  exhibit  u  iiowtrfiil  iiuHjiiunr.v  pjcturo  of  the  mielity  Hun. 
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of  his  spiritual  influenw  and  machinations,  as  well  as  his 
political  {Kiwer;  and  we  may  estimate  what  would  have 
been  the  grievous  couHequences,  if  his  career  had  not 
been  cut  short  before  he  had  had  time  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Europe  and  consotidato  his  Antichriation 
empire.  His  charactfir  may  bo  easily  traced  from  his 
conduct  and  achievements.  Simple  and  abstemious  in 
his  Iiabits,  he  gave  no  cause  to  the  humblest  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  his  exaltation.  He 
was  hanlyi  strong,  aclivi%  and  distinguished  in  martial 
exercises ;  silent  and  thoiiglitfiil  in  his  hours  of  festivity ; 
his  determinations  were  peremptory,  their  execuUon 
rapid  and  eS'ectiud.  Su|}erstiUon  and  terror  extended 
his  iittlueiice,  hut  the  hapjiineas  of  his  subjects,  his  kind- 
ness, justice,  and  success,  gave  strength  to  Ins  authority. 
He  afforded  safety  to  all  who  were  overshadowed  by  his 
power,  while  he  threatened  certain  destruttion  to  all 
who  resisted  his  dominion,  and  unrelenting  jwrsecution 
to  all  who  fled  from  tL  The  lamentable  slate  of  tCurope, 
at  the  time  of  his  accesdon,  gives  reason  to  conceive  the 
deligbtf  with  which  the  industrious  portion  of  the  nations 
under  his  government  must  have  hulled  iu  proutdlon ; 
while  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  and  tlie  Ix^Ucf  tlul 
he  acted  under  a  divine  delegation,  ensured  to  him  tfu) 
enthusiastic  confidence  of  his  soldiers.  Partial  atid 
corrupt  administration  of  Uic  laws,  tyrannic  and  nitnous 
exactions  inroads  of  hMrliarous  marauders,  wavering  aiid 
imbecile  policy,  had  anni)iilat«d  the  security  of  every 
individual  within  the  limits  of  the  Itoman  empire;  and 
incessant  ttrife,  between  the  varioii*  nations  who  were 
pnmung  ujiou  i!ach  other  and  n]>on  the  Romans  for  sub> 
itictencM,  had   spnNid  liavoc  and  starvation   without    its 
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confines  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe ;  but,  whererer 
UiQ  ascendancy  of  AttiU  was  established,  the  scene  of 
bloodshed  was  immediately  removed  beyond  its  bounda- 
ries; the  wealth,  which  he  snatched  by  force  of  arms, 
or  extorted  by  ncgociation,  from  his  opponents,  continued 
to  flow  into  his  territory,  and  its  interior  presented  an 
unexampled  scene  of  contentment  and  security.  Attila 
waa  perhaps  the  mightiest  of  tiiose,  who  have  distinguished 
iJioinsolves  for  a  few  brief  years  on  the  theatre  of  earthly 
glory ;  and,  if  he  had  not  been  cut  short  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  strength  by  an  over-ruling  Providence,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  must  erelong  have  ob- 
t^ned  the  undisputed  possession  of  Europe,  and  neither 
tlie  Persians  of  Asia,  nor  the  Vandals  of  Africa,  could 
have  offered  any  serious  opposition  to  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  his  empire.  But  his  personal  iatluenco  was 
the  magic  girdle  which  held  together  the  immense  league 
that  had  been  cemented  under  his  authority,  and  the 
moment  his  commanding  talents  were  removed  by  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  death,  the  power,  which  had 
been  a  single-handed  and  resistless  weapon  in  his  grasp, 
appeared  too  mighty  to  be  wielded  by  any  person  of 
inferior  qualifications.  The  establishment  of  his  govern- 
ment over  the  habitable  world  was  inconsistent  with  the 
sprea<l  of  Christianity,  and  the  Almighty  will,  which  had 
sent  hini  as  a  scourge  on  the  [xtpulation  of  the  Roman 
empire,  permitted  hiin  not  to  complete  the  overthrow  of 
true  religion ;  but  annihilated  by  his  decease  the  great 
fabric  he  had  constructed,  which  was  immediately  dis- 
solved by  internal  conflict  in  the  absence  of  his  absolute 
and  decisive  authority.  The  mighty  one  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers ;  the  power  of  the  Huns,  which  had  shed 
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a  baleful  and  meteorous  gleam  over  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  was  speedily  obscured ;  their  generation  was  lost, 
and  their  name  extinguished;  and  the  historian,  after 
searching  amongst  the  records  of  time  for  the  imperfect 
relation  of  his  achievements,  is  left  to  conjecture  the 
city  of  his  abode,  the  manner  of  his  death,  the  place  of 
his  interment,  and  even  the  language  that  he  spoke,  and 
in  which  his  decrees  had  been  promulgated  from  the 
confines  of  China  to  the  waters  of  the  German  ocean. 


THE    END. 


5m  p.  n^—AddUiimal  Brrata. 

V.  «.  V.  933.  read  At  midnight  ipoken 

—  VS.  t.  60.  for  chi7*tk1  rtad  erjitil 

—  36.  V.  WO.ybr  ute  read  nt 

—  SI.  aa\t,  for  day  nod  daj  of  the  nem. 
note,  1.  U./vr  Rubtm  ttad  RaditB 
r.  a^./or  ZcucoD  rwuf  Zercon 
r.  Wi.  Ttad  dMpateh'd 
V.  470,  comma  «fler  wntineb 
T.  SSS  /or  VlDdlcHtlve  rtoil  Vlndtetlir 

i.  note,  1   li.for  illljr  rtad  Injudlchnu 
r.  I.  8. /or  Picriiu  rtad  Plcritu 

' ,  1. 15./irba*e  i*Mif  have  bad. 
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